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PBEFACE. 


In  presenting  a  history  of  tlie  Transvaal,  and  of  our 
connection  with  it,  I  have  to  apologize  for  many 
shcrtcomings.  The  work  has  been  compiled  under 
considerable  difficulties.  The  bulk  of  it  was  written 
in  a  small  up-country  town,  at  a  distance  from  all 
official  sources  of  information,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
professional  duties.  Tt  has  been  delayed  by  the  loss 
at  Port  Elizabeth  of  nearly  all  the  material  I  had 
collected,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  correct  and 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  facts  narrated.  It  has  no 
pretension  to  any  graces  of  style,  and  it  does  not  aim 
at  being  more  than  a  convenient  book  of  reference. 
If  it  enables  the  readers  to  mete  out  blame  where 
blame  is  due,  and  to  accord  praise  where  praise  is 
merited,  the  object  of  the  work  will  be  effected. 

It  has  been  objected  by  a  friendly  critic  that  I  have 
been  unduly  severe  in  criticizing  the  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Transvaal,  I  regret  as  much  as  my  critic 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  be  severe.  It  has  been 
a  most  painful  task  to  me  to  have  to  point  out  the 
deficiencies  of  our  soldiers.  But  the  truth  must  be 
told,  and,  painful  though  it  may  have  been,  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  not  to  blink  facts  even  though  they  might 
be  unpleasant.     We  are   accustomed   to    take    it    for 
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errantod  that  our  armv,  tliouu'li  small,  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  (like  the  ostrich  in  the  fable)  to  hide 
our  heads  in  a  glamour  of  sentiment.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  at  times  we  should  be  prepared  to  look 
around,  and  face  tlie  real  circumstances.  By  so  doing, 
we  may  prepare  the  way  for  judicious  reform.  I 
liave  only  pointed  out  defects  :  it  must  be  for  more 
experienced  critics  to  suggest  remedies.  On  one 
]>oint  only  I  may  offer  a  remark,  namely,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  soldiers  to  face  sharjishooters  like 
the  Boers,  if  they  are  only  permitted  to  practise  during 
a  whole  year  with  a  supply  of  ammunition  which  a 
Boer  wonld  expend  in  one  day's  shooting. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  should  like  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
make  some  harsh  statements  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  certain  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  towards  the 
natives.  But  I  wisli  to  guard  against  including  the 
Boers  generally  in  my  observations.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  nuniberiug  many  intelligent  and  educated 
Boers  among  my  acquaintance,  and  I  desire  to  put  on 
record  my  opinion  that  a  "  good  "  Boer  is  quite  equal 
to  a  good  Englishman.  Nay,  in  one  respect  he  is 
better,  for  he  adds  to  the  virtues  of  the  Englishman 
an  unljounded  and  generous  hospitality,  and  a  feeling 
of  kinshi])  and  clannishness  whicli  is  wanting  in  his 
more  cosmo])olitan  friend.  It  is  this  feeling  of  clan- 
nisliness  which  has  led  so  many  of  the  Boers  in  the 
colony  to  shut  their  eyes  to  wrong-doing  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  see  only  tlic  ]):itriotism  and  pluck 
which  defeated  England.  it  is  this  extravagant 
feeling  of  clannishness  whioli  has  given  such  an  im- 
petus to  the  Afi-ieandei-  Bond,  and  which  has  rendered 
possible  a  war  of  laces  in  the  colony.     As  a  resident 
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in  SoTith  Africa  I  trust  tlie  present  bitter  feelings 
may  be  assuaged,  and  that  tlie  English  and  the  Dutch 
may  live  together  on  the  same  terms  of  amity  which 
prevailed  previous  to  the  Transvaal  war,  but  I  cannot 
disguise  that  the  present  relations  of  the  two  leading 
,  races  give  rise  to  grave  apprehensions. 

As  regards  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  itself,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  they  were  to  be  all  taken  as  a 
set  of  uneducated,  tyrannical,  and  bloodthirsty  boors. 
There  are  men  there  honest,  straightforward,  and 
imbued  Avith  deep  religious  sentiments,  who  could  be 
trusted  to  any  extent.  But  there  are  others  of  an 
entirely  different  nature,  and  these  more  violent  spirits 
dominate  the  rest.  It  is  especially  so  on  the  borders, 
where  the  want  of  education,  the  long  contact  with  the 
natives,  and  the  habits  fostered,  by  a  semi-nomadic 
life,  have  encouraged  a  marauding  disposition  and  a 
disregard  of  the  sufferiugs  of  coloured  humanity 
which  result  in  sad  outrages.  But  the  border  Boers 
must  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  whole  race. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  Boers  come 
of  a  good  stock.  It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized, 
even  by  themselves,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
Dutchmen,  but  descendants  of  the  noble  Frenchmen  who 
left  country  and  home  in  bygone  days  for  conscience' 
sake.  Good  blood  will  always  tell;  and  whenever 
the  narrow-mindedness,  which  is  the  natural  result  of 
isolation  and  want  of  education,  is  removed  by  contact 
with  civilization  and  all  its  elevating  influences,  the 
improvement  is  at  once  manifest.  The  educated  Boer 
is  a  splendid  stock  on  which  to  engraft  new  shoots ; 
and  when  Cape  Colony  becomes  more  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  immigration,  and  its  natural  resources 
are  properly  developed  under  the  auspices  of  a  Govern- 
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ment  more  sj-mpathetic  than  the  present  one — a 
Government  capable  of  moderating,  by  combined 
vnsdom  and  firmness,  the  present  strained  relations — 
it  will  be  seen,  as  in  America,  that  the  two  old 
Teutonic  races — the  Angle,  and  the  Dutch,  with  its 
admixture  of  the  more  volatile  Gaul — are  the  best 
elements  out  of  which  to  form  a  race,  at  once  con- 
servative and  energetic,  which  shall  become  a  worthy 
pioneer  of  civilization  and  religion  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  African  continent. 

(vAPE  Colony,  ./«///,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    TRANSVAAL. 

My  reasons  for  visiting  the  Transvaal — How  I  came  to  be  involved 
in  the  war — Some  account  of  the  country — Its  boundaries  and 
area — Physical  divisions — The  High  Veld  and  the  Bush  Veld — 
The  natives  as  producers — The  minerals — Other  products  of  the 
country — The  towns  and  villages — The  native  population. 

In  the  year  1877  I  visited  South  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  recruiting  my  health,  which  had  been  shattered  by 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  followed  by  lung  compli- 
cations. I  stayed  in  the  country  about  eight  months, 
and  during  my  visit  I  made  a  flying  trip  to  Pretoria, 
the  capital  of  the  Transvaal.^ 

In  1879  I  was  recommended  by  my  medical  adviser 
to  revisit  South  Africa.  This  time  I  determined  to 
proceed  direct  to  the  Transvaal.  I  experienced  con- 
siderable dela}^  in  Natal  on  my  way  up  country,  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  a 
travelling  companion,  and  I  did  not  arrive  in  Pretoria 
till  April,  1880.     Shortly  after  my  arrival,  a  Commission 

'  An  account  of  this  visit  will  be  found  in  "  Among  the  Boers," 
published  by  liemington  and  Co. 
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was  appointed  to  determine  tlie  boundary  between  the 
Transvaal  and  the  territory  of  Sechele,   the  chief  of 
the  Bakwena,   a   sub-tribe  of  the  Betshuana,  on  the 
western  border.     Sechele   is  tolerably  well  known  to 
Eno-hsh  readers  as  the  first  convert  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
I    obtained    permission  from    Sir    Owen  Lanyon   to 
accompany    the    Commission,    and   went   with  it  into 
Betshuaoa-land.    When  I  got  there,  I  found  the  warm, 
dry  air  so  beneficial  to  my  weak  lungs,  that  I  remained 
five  months  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Price, 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Sechele's  country. 
1  then  returned   to   Pretoria,  where  I  was  when   the 
Boer    war    broke    out.     I    was    sliut   up    in    Pretoria 
throughout  the  siege,  during  which  I  held  a  temporary 
commission  in   the    Commissariat.     After  peace    was 
declared,  I  was    elected   a  member  of  the  Loyalists' 
Committee.     In  this  capacity  I  attended  the  sittings, 
;.t    Newcastle   in    Natal,    of    the    Royal    Commission 
appointed  to   prepare  the  convention  with  the  Boers. 
1  then    returned    to    England,  where   I   assisted  the 
deputation  which  was   sent  home  by  the  Loyalists  to 
represent  their  case  to  the  Government.     I  may,  there- 
fore, claim  a  personal  acquaintance  with  a  great  deal 
of  what  took   place  during  the  war  and  subsequent  to 
it;  jind  hence   I  shall  probably   not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous in   endeavouring  to  place  before  the  reader 
a  clear  and   connected   account   of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  tliewar,  and  a  history  of  the  events  Avhich 
took  place  during  its  progress,  together  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  actual  and  probable  consequences  of  it. 
I  desire  especially  to  show  who,  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
blame  for  what  happened. 

In  order  to   understand   the  subject  fully,  it  will  be 
necessary  to   learn   something  about  the  country  and 
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the  people  who  inhabit  it,  aiid  how  they  came  there. 
The  war  has  occasioned  the  pubKcation  of  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  Transvaal,  which  was  pre- 
viously almost  an  unknown  country,  so  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned.  But,  notwithstanding, 
there  remains  a  large  amount  of  ignorance — or,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  say  half-knowledge — respecting  it.  The 
whole  business  is  so  mixed  up  with  politics,  that  people 
at  home  have  tinctured  their  facts  with  their  political 
principles,  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  facts. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  laying  my 
foundations  at  the  very  beginning,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repeating  much  that  has  become  familiar.  I  propose, 
then,  to  give  in  this  chapter  a  succinct  account  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  previous  to  the  Boer 
irruption,  and  then  to  show  who  the  Boers  were,  and 
how  they  came  to  possess  the  land. 

The  Transvaal  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal 
river.  It  occupies  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
that  river  and  the  Limpopo,  or  Crocodile  river.  It  i? 
bounded  on  the  east  partly  by  Zulu-land,  Swasi-land, 
and  Tonga-land,  and  partly  by  the  possessions  of  the 
Portuguese.  The  western  boundary  is  formed  by  a 
number  of  Betshuana  tribes,  who  inhabit  a  district 
known  as  Betshuana-land,  which  runs  north  and  south 
between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Kalihari  Desert,  and 
which,  since  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal,  has 
become  the  main  avenue  for  approach  to  the  densely- 
populated  Zambesi  basin.  The  area  of  the  country  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  little  short  of  that  of  France.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  area  had,  however,  reverted 
to  the  natives  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  the  Boers 
being  too  weak  to  hold  it. 

The  Transvaal  is   divisible  physically  into   two  dis- 
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tinct  countries,  which  differ  widely.  The  southern  and 
eastern  part  hes  at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of 
from  4000  to  GOOO  feet.  It  is  called  the  Hooge,  or 
High  Yeld.  The  rest  of  the  country  occupies  a  much 
lower  level,  and  is  known  as  the  Bush  Veld.  It  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  thick  bush  with  which  it  is 
covered. 

The  High  Yeld  is  composed  of  rolling,  grassy  plains, 
the  monotonous  aspect  of  which  is  rarely  broken  by  a 
tree,  and  across  which  a  pure,  dry,  bracing  air  sweeps. 
In  winter  the  climate  is  dry  and  cold.  In  summer  it  is 
hot,  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  frequent  thunder- 
storms, which  cool  tiie  air  and  irrigate  the  soil.  The 
climate  in  the  spring  and  autumn  is  perfect.  A 
l)ri]liant,  starlit  night  is  then  succeeded  b}^  a  bright, 
sunny  day,  with  a  warm  sun  and  a  cool,  bracing  air. 
In  mid-winter  the  cold  on  the  highest  levels  is  extreme. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  Drakensberg,  which  forms 
part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  snow  often  lies  for  days  ; 
but,  however  cold,  the  air  is  almost  invariably  dry. 
The  climate  is  eminently  adapted  for  invalids  ;  and  if 
the  Transvaal  had  continued  under  English  rule, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  become  popular  as  a 
sanatorium  for  consumptive  patients. 

The  Bush  Veld  is  covered  with  grass,  thickly  strewn 
with  clumps  of  bushes  and  irecs,  which  grow  larger 
towards  the  north.  In  some  parts  the  trees  attain  a 
ccjiisiderable  size,  and  become  veritable  monarchs  of 
the  forest;  but  towards  the  south— near  Pretoria,  for 
instance — they  do  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height  on  the  average.  The  Bush  W-ld  is  tolerably 
well  watered,  )>ut  not  sufficiently  to  dispense  with  irri- 
gation, when  it  becomes  capable  of  growing  almost 
every  sub-tropical   i)lant  and   cereal.      The  climate  is 
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softer  than  that  of  the  High  Veld,  and  in  the  west 
and  north  there  is  a  great  deal  of  malarious  fever.  The 
northern  j^arts  are  also  devastated  by  the  tsetse  fly, 
which  destroys  all  tame  animals  residing  within  its 
limits.  Both  these  plagues  are  receding  before  the 
advance  of  cultivation.  Not  very  long  ago  the  fly  was 
found  within  two  miles  of  Pretoria,  but  now  its  nearest 
point  must  be  quite  150  miles  away. 

There  is  a  third  division,  known  as  the  Banken  or 
Terrace  Veld  ;  but  it  is  hardly  of  suflBcient  importance 
to  be  mentioned  separately.  The  term  is  applied  to 
the  country  on  the  mountain  slopes,  intermediate 
between  the  High  Veld  and  the  Bush  Veld ;  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both. 

The  High  Veld  is  almost  entirely  occupied  as 
grazing-ground.  This  is  due  more  to  the  habits  of 
the  Boers  who  live  upon  it  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  country.  It  is  well  intersected  with  streams,  and 
wherever  there  is  water,  corn  will  grow.  In  the  hands 
of  an  agricultural  population  it  would  become  an 
important  grain-producing  country.  k  sample  of 
wheat  from  the  Lydenburg  district  obtained  the  first 
prize  at  the  last  Paris  exhibition.  At  present  little 
corn  is  grown,  except  by  the  natives,  who  used  before 
the  war  to  export  it  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  When  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Sechele's,  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  crops  produced  by  the  Bahurutse,  near  Zeerust, 
who  were  far  ahead  of  their  Boer  neighbours  in  this 
respect.^ 

"  After  the  retrocession  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  was  foimd  against 
tlie  Bahurutse,  and  a  "  commando  "  or  levy  was  led  against  them 
by  Piet  Jouhert.  The  natives  (whose  only  fault  was  that  they  had 
shown  sympathy  for  the  English  during  the  war)  Avcre  plundered  of 
all  they  possessed,  and  they  are  now  (1883)  reported  to  be  starving. 
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The  principal  pursuits,  of  tlie  Boers  on  the  High 
Yeld  are  cattle-raising  and  sheep-farming,  the  latter 
being  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  only.  A  few  of 
the  wealthier  Boers  breed  from  imported  animals,  but 
as  a  rule  no  care  is  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the 
stock,  and  quantity  prevails  over  quality.  There  is 
some  horse-breeding  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
Veld.  In  the  lower  levels  a  disease  exists,  called  "  the 
horse  sickness,"  which  carries  off  the  horses;  but  the 
malady  does  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  height  above 
sea-level.  I  have  heard  the  saying  repeated  generally 
of  South  Africa,  that  where  horses  breed,  people  with 
bad  lungs  will  thrive.  Taking  into  view  the  facts 
lately  discovered  with  reference  to  the  beneficent 
influence  of  elevation  in  cases  of  consumption,  there 
is  probably  sound  sense  in  the  remark.  The  horse- 
breeding  is  carried  on  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion. 
A  little  stock  has  been  imported  by  the  English 
farmers.  Mr.  Mac  Hattie,  a  member  of  the  Loyalists' 
Committee,  had,  previous  to  the  war,  imported  some 
thorough-bred  horses  at  a  considerable  expense. 
AVhen  the  outbreak  occurred,  the  Boers  carried  otf  his 
stallions,  and  cut  the  throats  of  all  his  foals. 

The  High  Veld  is  rich  in  minerals.  A  bed  of  coal 
extends  from  Xatal  up  to  Xew  Scotland,  and  to  within 
forty  miles  of  Pretoria,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
150  miles  in  length,  by  100  miles  in  breadth.  It  lies  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  with  which  the  strata  run 
conformably.  Tlic  mineral  becomes  visible  where 
the  veld  is  cut  by  spruits  or  watercourses.  The 
Boers  obtain  a  sup])ly  of  fuel  by  backing  their  wag- 
gons up  to  the  coal  in  the  spruits,  and  digging  it  out. 
It  is  the  common  custom,  when  travelling  across  this 
part  of  the  veld,  to  Ijuni  nodules  of  coal  picked  up  I'n 
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route.  The  coal  has  been  reported  by  experts  to 
contain  78  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  7  per  cent,  of 
ash. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  eastern  districts,  and  mining- 
camps  have  been  established  at  Pilgrim's  Rest,  Mac- 
mac,  and  other  places  along  the  mountains.  Want  of 
water  and  natural  difficulties  consequent  upon  the 
structure  of  the  country  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
proper  working  of  the  gold.  The  newly-appointed 
Boer  Government  have  granted  concessions  to  a 
number  of  speculators,  and  several  companies  have 
been  formed  to  work  the  mines. 

Lead  is  found  almost  pure  in  the  Marico  district. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  worked  for  the  sake  of  the 
silver  in  it,  the  cost  of  carriaofe  to  the  sea-shore  not 
leaving  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit.  Copper  has  also 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Kitto,  a  mineral  engineer, 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  report  on  the 
copper  in  the  Rustenburg  district,  stated  that  he  had 
found  two  veins  of  that  mineral  richer  in  the  metal 
than  any  of  the  Australian  mines.  Cobalt  is  got  near 
Middleburg,  and  iron  abounds  everywhere. 

Under  the  old  laws  of  the  South  African  Republic 
no  person  was  allowed  to  work  minerals,  and  prospect- 
ing was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  As  may  be 
imagined,  the  laws  were  evaded,  and  they  fell  into 
disuse.  During  the  English  occupation  prospecting 
was  encourao-ed. 

Minerals  are  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
Bush  Veld.  The  veld  is  used  to  some  extent  by  the 
Boers  for  grazing  their  stock  during  the  winter.  It  is 
a  common  custom  with  the  Boers,  as  soon  as  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  to  migrate  bodily,  with  their  families 
and  stock,  to  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  returning 
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on  a  change  of  season.  Tliis  is  done  partly  bscanse 
the  Boers  dishke  the  cohl,  and  partly  to  secure  a 
hettor  supply  of  grass  for  the  stock.  The  system  of 
periodical  *'  treks  "  or  migrations  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  disputes  with  the  natives.  The 
native  races  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  cold,  and 
ncarlv  all  the  native  towns  in  the  Transvaal  are  in  the 
warm  Bush  Veld.  Boers  are  never  particular  about 
native  rights,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  Boer  invasions,  even  for  a  season. 
Hence  ensue  disputes,  cattle-liftings,  murders,  and 
ultimately  war. 

Sugar  and  coffee  are  cultivated  spasmodically. 
Tobacco  is  grown  with  success.  Attempts  have  been 
made  at  cotton  plantations,  but  hitherto  they  have 
been  failures.  In  the  hands  of  enterprising  and 
vio-orous  men  the  Bush  Veld  might  be  made  to  yield  a 
rich  return.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  mild,  sub- 
tropical climate  favours  the  growth  of  various  kinds 
of  vesretation. 

The  towns  in  the  Transvaal  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Pretoria,  the  capital,  had,  previous  to  the 
war,  a  population  of  about  5000  white  people.  It 
increased  largely  under  J^ritish  occupation,  but  it 
has  now  gone  back  to  its  primitive  condition.  The 
town  occupies  a  favourable  position  on  the  slopes  of 
tlic  Wit  water's  Rand,  intermediate  between  the  High 
Veld  and  the  Bush  Veld.  Tlie  Magaliesberg  range 
runs  across  the  country  to  tlie  nortli  of  the  town,  and 
forms  a  boundary  l)etween  tlie  two  climates  "which 
cliaractcrize  the  locality.  Sontli  of  the  range  it  is 
cohl  and  sli:irj>  for  some  months;  wliilo  on  the 
northern  or  wanner  side  a  climate  of  a  su])-tropical 
cliaracter  prev\ails.     Pretoria  lies  well  in  the  centre  of 
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the  country,  and  its  central  position  at  one  time 
secured  for  it  a  considerable  Boer  trade.  There  was 
also  a  large  native  custom,  due  to  its  being  the  most 
northerly  town  of  any  importance  in  South  Africa. 
Previous  to  the  war  Pretoria  was  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  Englishmen  and  Germans,  with  a  small 
sprinkling  of  Hollanders  (as  the  Dutch  are  called  in 
South  Africa).  Immediately  after  the  peace  there 
was  a  large  exodus  of  the  European  population. 
Thanks  also  to  the  restrictive  trade  enactments  of 
the  Boer  A^olksraad  (or  Parliament),  and  the  insecure 
protection  afforded  by  the  Boer  Government,  its  trade 
has  fallen  off,  and  the  place  is  now  comparatively 
deserted. 

Potchefstroom,  the  next  town  of  importance,  lies 
further  south.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mooi  Eiver,  a 
clear,  pellucid  stream,  running  into  the  Vaal.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  places  in  the  "up-country" 
of  South  Africa.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  erven, 
or  blocks,  into  which  the  town  is  divided,  are  unusually 
large.  Trees  grow  all  over  the  place,  and  the  houses 
and  stores  are  dotted  down  at  intervals  among  them. 
The  chief  drawback  is  a  large  swamp,  the  haunt  of 
aquatic  birds,  which  lies  on  one  side  of  the  town. 
Potchefstroom  was  the  original  capital  of  the  South 
African  Republic.  It  is  more  Dutch  than  Pretoria, 
which,  previous  to  the  war,  was  essentially  an  English 
town. 

The  other  places  are  really  villages.  Lydenburg 
and  Wakkerstroom  are  near  the  eastern  frontier. 
They  are  both  at  a  high  level  above  the  sea.  Heidel- 
berg, the  place  where  the  Boer  flag  was  hoisted,  is 
on  the  High  Yeld,  south-east  of  Pretoria.  Rusten- 
berg,  a  quiet,  rustic  village,  is  situate  in  a  line  with 
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Pretoria,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Magaliesberg.  It 
is  consequently  warmer  than  the  capital.  It  is  a  great 
place  for  fruit.  Standerton,  which  was  defended 
pluckily  during  the  war  by  Major  Montague,  is  an 
ugly  little  village  between  Heidelberg  and  Lang's  Nek. 
Zeerust  lies  on  the  western  border,  near  Betshuana- 
land.  Two  small  towns,  respectively  called  Bloern- 
hofl'  and  Christiana,  are  situated  on  the  Keate  award, 
a  disputed  tract  of  territory  towards  the  south-east, 
now  finally  allotted  to  the  Transvaal. 

There  are  other  small  settlements  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  hardly  attain  to  the  dignity  even 
of  villages.  There  is  also  an  elevated  but  fertile 
region  bordering  on  Swasi-land,  inhabited  by  Scotch 
farmers,  known  as  New  Scotland.  A  township  was 
in  process  of  formation  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
but  I  am  informed  the  project  has  fallen  through. 

The  natives  of  the  Transvaal  belong  mainly  to  the 
Betshuana  family.  In  the  north  and  north-east  they 
are  intermingled  with  Zulus  and  Swazies.  There  are 
very  few  natives  on  the  High  Veld,  but  they  abound 
in  the  Bush  Veld.  The  lioutspansberg  and  Waterberg 
districts  are  densely  populated  with  natives,  who 
have  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  with  the  Boers 
ever  since  their  advent  into  the  country.  The  Bet- 
shuana are  a  peaceable  race,  and  if  let  alone  would  not 
interfere  with  white  people;  but  they  were  so  de- 
spoiled, that  they  took  to  arms,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  they  had  recovered  a  good  portion  of  their 
country  from  the  Boers.  TJie_native  population  at 
the  time  of  the  Boer  revolt  was  roughly  estimated  at 
about  800,000,  as' against  40,000  Boers,  an.d__  7000 
Europeans.  I'^^  I 

^"l^^ion   the    linci's   iirst    arrived   in    the   coimtry_the 
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greater  part  of  it  bad  been  subjugated  by  Selekatse, 
the  paraniountclijef.jDLiJi£-J\Ia.tabele.._ -Selekatse  waSt,. 
a  sub-chief  of_jtlie  Zulus  who  revolted  from  Chaka, 
the  great  Zulu  king,  and  fled  to  the  Transvaal  with 
a  large  troop  of  his  folio,  ers.  The  Boers  drove  him 
out  to  the  north,  where  his  son,  Lo  Benguela,  now 
rules  over  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    OCCUPATION    OF   THE    THANSVAAL    \\\    THE     BOERS. 

J)utch  settlement  in  Cape  Colony — The  ancestors  of  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal — Cession  of  the  colony  to  the  English — Troubles  with 
the  Boers,  a  legacy  of  Dutch  misrule — The  Hayter's  Xek  affair — 
The  great  trek — Reasons  for  it — Abolition  of  slavery — Abandon- 
ment of  the  Kei  River  territory — Reasons  alleged  in  the  procla- 
mation of  Retief — Reasons  alleged  T)y  the  Transvaal  Boers  during 
the  war — "Wanderings  of  the  Trek-Boers — Their  foundation  of  a 
republic  in  Xatal,  and  the  annexation  of  the  country  by  England 
— The  battle  of  Boomplats — The  annexation  and  retrocession  of 
the  Orange  River  sovereignty — The  Boers  across  the  Vaal — Their 
victories  over  Selekatse— The  annexation  by  them  of  the  Trans- 
vaal— The  Sand  River  Convention. 

The  first  settlement  of  white  people  iu  South  Africa 
was  planted  by  the  Dutch.  In  1652,  a  company  of 
about  100  immigrants  landed  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Capetown,  nnder  the  command  of  A^an  Rie- 
beek.  They  took  possession  of  Table  Bay  as  a  place 
of  renddzvouii  for  the  ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  sailin<i;  l)etwcen  Euro])e  and  the  Indies. 
Tlie  coii)])any,  iindei-  who.-<('  ausjjices  the  expedition 
liad  been  made,  liad  no  idea  of  creatingf  anythino" 
beyond  a  depot ;  and  they  steadily  opposed  the  efforts 
of  their  servants  to  settle  in  the  back  country.  They 
looked  upon  their  cmj^loi/cs  as  mere  machines  for 
tlie  supply  of  water  and  provisions  to  the  Indian  ships, 
and  restricted  their  intercourse  with    the  natives  as 
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much  as  possible.  But,  despite  their  endeavours,  the 
immigrants  from  time  to  time  broke  the  bounds 
allotted  to  them,  and  gradually  overran  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Cape  Colony. 

The  present  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  are  descended 
from  the  settlers  brought  over  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  Cape.  But  they  are  not  exclusively  of  Dutch 
descent.  A  considerable  pioYtion-^^^^^^t'least 'a"l:hird^^^ 
of  th em  are  the  descendanls  of  French "Huguengts . 
When  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in_.France 
took  place,  a  number  of  Protestant  refugees  sought 
shelter  in  Holland.     Several  of   them  were   sent  by 

the  Dutch  Republic  to  the  Cape. There  they_canie 

under  the  stern  despotism  of  the  company,  whiclL 
speedily  crushed  out  their  distinctive  language  and 
religious  customs.  There  is  nothing  now  to  distin- 
guish tlieni  from  their  Dutch  neighbours  except  their 
names,  such  as  De  Villiers,  Joubert,  Du  Toit,  Theron, 
Naude,  and  the  like. 

In  1795  the  Cape  was  annexed  by  England.  It  re- 
verted to  the  Dutch  for  a  short  period,  during  the 
years  1802  to  1806,  when  it  was  retaken  by  England. 
In_JL814  the  colony  was  finally  ceded  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain.  Its  liberation  from 
the  tyrannY~of  the  despotic  East  India  Company  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  its__prog.rPSS  To  use  the  words 
of  the^iatB"~3^ud^geWatermeyer,  himself  of  Dutch  origin, 
"  Every  man  in  the  colony,  of  every  hue,  was  bene- 
fited when  the  incubus  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  removed."  But  the  progress  was  not 
unchequered.  Very  early  after  the  British  occupation 
the  Boers  began  to  be  troublesome. 

The  troubles  of  the  English  Government  were  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  their  predecessors.     For  many 
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years  before  the  cession  to  EDgland  the  outlying 
Boers,  under  the  nominal  dominion  of  the  East  India 
-  Company,  had  been  intolerant  of  the  stern  and  partial 
rule_of^  their  masters.  They  bad  fled  into  the  wilder- 
TTftRRjT)  thp  first  in>;tnnr^pi  to  escape  the  domination 
of  the  company,  and  naturally  they  did  not  give  much 
lieed  to  its  orders.  In  addition  the  modes  of  life"  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  fostered  habits  of  independence  and 
disregard  of  control.  The  early  intolerance  of  British 
rule  evinced  by  the  Boers  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  of  racial  animosity,  but  was  due  to  a 
reluctance  to  submit  to  any  government.  And  this 
reluctance  was  in  reality  a  legacy  of  misrule  in  the 
past.  The  English  Government  was  incomparably 
better  than  tli('  old  Dutchcornpany ;  but  tii¥  Boers 
di-sliked  all  guNcrnment,  especially  when  it  clashe'd 
with^^eir  ideas  about  theTrrights  nvpr  thpi  Ti^jtjvps. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  serious  colHsion  be- 
tween the  English  authorities  and  the  Dutch  farmers 
arose  out  of  the  ill-treatment  of  a  native.  This  was  the 
"  Slagter's  Nek "  affair,  which  still  rankles  in  the 
minds  of  the  up-country  Boers.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
terms  of  condemnation  in  one  of  the  proclamations 
issued  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Transvaal  in  1881. 
Yet  the  affair  occurred  as  far  back  as  1815.  A  Boer, 
named  Bezuidenhout,  ill-treated  a  Hottentot  servant, 
and  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Circuit  Court 
to  answer  for  his  misdeed.  He  declined  to  appear, 
and  a  trooj)  of  military  were  sent  to  arrest  him. 
Bezuidenhout  tired  upon  them,  and  was  shot  at  in 
return,  and  killed.  The  neighbouring  farmers,  think- 
ing he  had  been  badly  treated,  rose  in  arms.  A 
struggle  took  place,  and  they  were  defeated  and   dis- 
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persed.  The  leaders  were  captured,  and  arraigned  on 
a  charofe  of  liiorU  treason.  Five  of  them  were  found 
guilty,  and  hanged. 

The  Boers  never  forgot  Slagter's  Nek,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  "  great  trek  "  or 
emigration  of  Boers  from  Cape  Colon}^  which  resulted 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  There  were,  however,  many  other  reasons 
which  brought  about  the  "great  trek."  In  1833  the 
act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  became  the  law  of  Tlie 
empire.  At  that  period  there  were  upvvardsof  3o,0(X) 
slaves  in  Cape  Coloiiy^Jjesides  a  number  of  Hottentot 
aborigines  held  in  a  state  of  quasi-slavery.  The  com- 
pensation  VQted_by_JLlie  Tmparial- -Parhameut-toL_iJie 
slave-owners  only  provided  for  the  value  of  ouerfifth 
of  the  Cape  Colony  slaves;  andj- owing— to  defect i v.e 
arrangements,  many  slave-owners  in  the  colony  only 
received  a  portion  prth'e'amount  due  to  them,  or  were 
not  paidjifjil] —  in  addition  to  freeing  the  slaves,  the 
British  Government  displayed  great  anxiety  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  Hottentots,  who  formed  the  chief 
source  of  labour  in  the  up-country  districts.  This 
also  led  to  much  conflict  of  interests. 

Another  reason  for  the  emigration  of  the  Boers  was 
the  abandonment  of  tlie  territory  between  the  Keis- 
kamma  and  tlie  Kei  rivers  to  the  natives,  under  the 
orders  of  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  of  State  foi-  the 
Colonies.  The  tract  of  country  in  question  had  been 
annexed  Ijy  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  the  close  of  the 
Kaffir  war  of  1830.  Lord  Glenelg,  who  represented 
the  extreme  philosophical-philanthropical  phase  of  our 
vacillating  colonial  policy,  directed  it  to  be  given  back 
to  the  Kaffii's.  He  accompanied  his  orders  with  a 
despatch,  charging  the  colonists  with  systematic  in- 
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justice  and  oppression.  His  words,  addressed  to  men 
who  had,  many  of  them,  been  reduced  to  beggary  by 
the  natives,  stung  both  English  and  Dutch  to  the 
quick,  and  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  injuries,  real 
or  supposed,  which  the  Boers  attributed  to  the  English 
Government. 

The  principal  emigration  took  place  in  the  years 
1835  and  1836.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  history 
of  it,  but  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  souie  of  the  incidents 
attending  the  movement,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  Boer  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal.' 

The  ostensible  reasons  for  the  great  trek  are  set 
forth  in  a  manifesto  issued  by  Pieter  Retief,  one  of  the 
leaders,  in  the  name  of  the  emigrant  farmers. 

The  first  reason  alleged  is  the  prevalence  of  vag- 
rancy in  the  colony.  This  was  a  result  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves. 

The  next  complaint  is  as  follows  : — 

We  complain  of  the  severe  losses  which  we  have  been  forced  to 
sustain  by  the  emancipation  of  our  slaves,  and  the  vexatious  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  respecting  them. 

The  document  then  alleges  "  the  continual  system 
of  plunder  which  we  have  endured  from  the  Kaffirs 
and  other  coloured  classes  ;"  and  the  next  ground  of 
bitterness  is  "  the  unjustifiable  odium  "  cast  on  the 
Boers  by  "interested  and  dishonest  persons  under  the 
cloak  of  religion"  (i.e.  the  missionaries). 

Then  follows  a  declaration  of  tlie  intentions  of  the 
emigrants.     They  say  : — 

"We  are  resolved,  wherever  we  go,  that  we  will  uphold  the  first 

'  A  concise  history  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV.  of  "Among  the 
Boers." 
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principles  of  liberty,  but  whilst  Ave  will  take  care  that  no  one  shall  be 
helil  in  a  state  of  slavery,  it  is  our  determination  to  maintain  such 
regulations  as  may  suppress  crime,  and  preserve  proper  relations 
between  master  and  servant. 

"We  solemnly  declare  that  we  quit  this  colony  with  a  desire  to  lead 
a  more  quiet  life  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  "We  will  not  molest 
any  people,  or  deprive  them  of  the  smallest  property  ;  but,  if  attacked, 
we  shall  consider  ourselves  fully  justified  in  defending  our  persons 
and  effects,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  against  every  enemy. 

Then,  after  stating  that  laws  would  be  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  the  emigrants,  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment continues  : — 

"We  purpose,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  and  on  ariiving  at  the 
country  in  which  we  shall  permanently  reside,  to  make  known  to  the 
native  tribes  our  intentions,  and  our  desire  to  live  at  peace  and  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  them. 

That  is  to  say,  the  emigrants  were  prepared  to  live 
at  peace  with  the  natives,  if  they  were  willing  to  allow 
the  Boers  to  parcel  out  their  country  among  them- 
selves— a  course  of  action  the  natives  were  not  likely 
to  approve. 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  manifesto  the  emigrants 
metaphorically  shook  the  dust  from  their  shoes.  They 
say  :— 

"We  quit  this  colony  under  the  full  assurance  that  the  English 
Government  has  nothing  more  to  require  of  us,  and  will  allow  us  to 
govern  ourselves  without  interference  in  future. 

The  view  which  the  descendants  of  the  Trek-Boers 
take  of  the  movement  of  tlieir  fathers  is  embodied 
in  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Executive  of  the 
"  South  African  Republic"  during  the  late  rebellion. 

The  proclamation  asks  the  question,  "  Who  are 
we  ?"  and  answers  it  in  the  following  terms  : — 


'o 


Descendants  of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Ca])e  of  Good  Hope, 

C 
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and  purely   Dutch  (.s/f)  people,  and  descendants  of  the  refugees  who 
obtained  leave  of  the  Staats-Oeneral  to  settle  down  in  Cape  Colon}'. 

This  proclamation  thus  describes  the  reasons  for 
the  emigration  of  the  original  Boer  settlers  of  the 
Transvaal  from  Cape  Colony  : — 

The  main  emigration  from  the  colony  did  not  take  place  until  after 
1834,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  sale  of  the  slaves,  our  old 
patriarchal  farms  were  ruined  at  one  blow.  Tlie  political  embitter- 
ment  caused  by  this  measure,  which  was  enforced  by  a  Parliament  in 
London,  which  was  entirely  ignorant  of  our  affairs,  was  even  excelled 
by  the  contempt  which  was  felt  for  a  Government  which  forced  us  to 
accept  a  certain  sum  for  the  liberated  slaves,  while  its  measures  were 
taken  so  badly  that  the  money  never  reached  us,  but  far  the  greater 
part  remained  in  the  hands  of  swindlers  in  London. 

Another  reason  alleged  for  the  emigration  is  the 
belief  of  the  Boers  that  their  fathers  "  were  an 
oppressed  nation  under  foreign  supremacy."  ^ 

The  proclamation  continues  : — 

Collisions  occurred  ;  the  Boers  had  always  to  submit,  and  were 
treated  as  rebels.  .  .  .  One  of  these  executions  is  remembered  by 
every  Africander  as  the  murder  at  Slagter's  Nek,  where  seven  (sic) 
of  their  best  men  were  hanged  by  the  English. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  foUowthe  "  Trek-Boers"  through 
all  their  wanderings.  PiUit_Qf.Jihijm  conquered  J^atal, 
after  adventjui^s  jji(L%'hting^s  witli  the_natives,  which 
vead_  more  like  a  romance  than  like  sober  TiistoryT 
They  set  up  a  Republic,  and  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  Enghsh.  Their  relations  with  the 
natives  were,  however,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  imperil 
the  peace  of  SoutH  Africa,  and  ihc  paramountpower 
interfered.     There  was  a~sliort  struggle,  in  which  the 


^  This  sounds  very  much  like  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Jorissen's,  the  Hol- 
lander State  Attorney  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  one  of  the 
fomentcrs  of  the  late  rebelli  'ii. 
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Boers  were  worsted,  and  Natal  was  annexed  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1843,  'Tor  the  peace,  protection,  and 
sahitary  control  of  all  classes  of  men  settled  at  and 
surrounding  this  important  j^qrtion_ of  South  Africa.*' 

For  similar  reasons  the  country  lymglBaBweeirthe 
Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  immediately  below  the  present 
Transvaal  Republic,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by 
the  emigrants,  was  also  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  authorities.  Part  of  the  Boers  resisted,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  Pretorius,  expelled  the  Resi- 
dent placed  at  Bloemfontein  by  the  Government.  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  the  then  Governor  of  the  Cape,  marched 
promptly  against  the  rebels,  and  came  into  collision 
with  them  at  Boomplats.  They  were  defeated,  and 
the  country  was  re-annexed  to  England  in  1848,  under 
the  title  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 

Atjj^  time_of  the  re-annexation  a  Ministry  was  in 
power  at  home  largely  dominated  by  anti-colonial 
feelings.  An  unsuccessful  native  warwjthrtiie  BasuLos, 
who  inhabited  part  of  the  Sovereignty^-rrthje-iiesiilt^of^ 
military  blunderiia^ — assisted  in  quickening  the  half- 
formed  resolves  of  the  Mimstry,  and  a  policy  similar 
to^that  adopted  at  a  later  epoch  in  anathei'-parLjifjthe 
country  was  followed.  It  was  determined  to  abandon 
the  Sovereignty,  and  to  leave  the  Boers  and  natives  to 
fight  out  their  differences.  The  existing  treaties  with 
the  natives  were  ignored  or  purposely  forgotten,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  shadow  of  an  attempt  to  ensure 
their  protection.  A  convention  was  signed  in  1854, 
by  which  Sir  George  Clerk,  the  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  British  Crown,  surrendered  the  country  to  a 
number  of  the  emigrant  farmers,  who  constituted 
themselves  into  a  Republic  under  the  name  of  the 
:e.  The  Republic  still  survives,  and 
c   2 
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imder  the  wise  administration  of  its  present  President, 
Sir  Henry  Brand,  it  lias  attained  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  But  the  country,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
liome  of  a  large  native  population,  now  contains  a 
smaller  number  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  than  any 
other  part  of  South  Africa. 

But  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  Boers  who 
crossed  the  Vaal  Eiver.  There  they  speedily  came  into 
collision  with  Selekatse,  the  Matabele  chief.  Selekatse 
found  the  assegais  of  his  braves  no  match  for  the 
"  roers  "  or  elephant  rifles  of  the  Boers.  He  was 
compelled  to  retire  across  the  Limpopo,  where  his  son, 
Lo  Benguela,  now  rules  over  the  remnants  of  his  tribe, 
the  fierce  Amatabele.  The  aborigines  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, weakened  by  the  struggle  against  Selekatse,  were 
not  in  a  position  to  oppose  the  new  conquerors  of  the 
countrj^  who  parcelled  it  out  into  farms,  which  were 
allotted  among  the  burghers. 

The  British  government  theoretically  extended  up 
to  the  25th  degree  of  latitude.  But  no  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  no  active  interference 
took  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  emigrants ;  in  the  end 
even  the  shadow  of  suzerainty  was  renounced.  A  con- 
vention was  entered  into  between  the  English  govern- 
ment and  certain  delegates  from  among  the  farmers, 
by  which  England  formally  renounced  all  rights  over 
tlie  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River. 

This  convention,  which  is  dated  the  17th  of  January, 
1852,  is  known  as  the  Sand  River  Convention,  from 
the  place  where  it  was  signed.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  articles  of  the  convention,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  contended  by  the  Boers  that  the  British 
broke  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  annexing  the 
Transvaal  in  1877. 
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Tiie  first  article  contains  the  following  words  : — 

The  Assistant-Coinmissioners  guarantee  in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  emigrant  farmers  beyond  the 
Vaal  Eiver,  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  no  encroachment  shall 
be  made  by  the  said  Government  on  the  territory  beyond  the  north 
of  the  Vaal  Eiver. 

The  fourth  article  is  one  which  has  been  much 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

It  is  agreed  that  no  slavery  is,  or  shall  be,  permitted  or  practised 
in  the  country  to  the  riortli  of  the  Vaal  Kiver  by  the  emigrant 
farmers. 

Bj  the  fifth  article  the  Boers  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  buy  ammunition  in  the  British  possessions  in  South 
Africa ;  but  all  trade  in  ammunition  with  the  natives 
was  to  be  prohibited  by  both  parties  on  both  sides  of 
the  Vaal  Eiver. 

The  other  provisions  are  immaterial. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  FROM  THE  SAND  RIVER  CONVENTION  TO  TBE 
ANNEXATION  BY  ENGLAND. 

Four  republics  in  the  Transvaal — Disunion — Expulsion  of  missionaries 
— Laws  against  strangers,  and  prohibiting  prospecting — Attempts 
to  block  up  the  road  to  the  interior — War  with  the  Orange  Free 
State — Junction  of  the  four  republics — Proclamation  against 
slavery —Defection  of  Pretorius — Fighting  between  Rchoeman 
and  Kruger — The  episode  of  the  "little  bottle  " — More  fighting 
between  Schoeman  and  Kruger — Return  of  Pretorius — His 
election  as  President— Issiie  of  paper-money — Discovery  of  gold 
—  Its  effect  on  the  country — The  Keate  award — Pretorius  com- 
pelled to  resign — Burgers  elected  President — His  character — 
His  attempts  at  reform— The  Delagoa  Kay  Railway — Burgers' 
journey  to  Europe — The  war  with  Sekkukuni — Its  origin — Boer 
encroachments  on  tlie  natives — The  immediate  cause  of  the  war 
— The  attack  on  Johannes  — Boers  defeated  by  Sekkukuni — The 
Zulu  difficulty — Remonstrances  of  England — Sir  Tbeophilus 
Shepstone  sent  as  Commissioner — Meeting  of  the  Volksraad — 
The  new  constitution — Its  rejection  by  the  Volksraad — The 
annexation  proclamation — Mr.  Burgers'  vindication. 

When  the  Transvaal  was  handed  over  to  the  Boers 
under  the  terms  of  the  Sand  River  Convention,  there 
were  four  republics  in  tlie  country.  One  had  its  head- 
quarters at  L3^(lenburg.  There  was  anotber  in  the 
Zoutspansberg  district,  wliich  afterwards  joined  the 
Lj^denburg  Repubhc.  A  third  comprised  the  Utrecht 
district.  The  largest  one,  wliich  made  Potchefstroom 
its  capital,  absorbed  the  others  in  course  of  time;  but 
a  complete  union  did   not  take  place  till  1860.     The 
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largest  Republic  was  atfirst  known  as  the  "Hollandsche 
Afrikaansclie  Republiek."  In  3  853  it  assumed  the 
more  ambitious  title  of  "  De  Zuid  Afrikaansclie  Rc- 
publiek"  (the  South  African  RepubUc).  The  second 
Republic  in  the  Transvaal  still  calls  itself  by  this  name, 
in  spite  of  a  provision  in  the  convention  concluded 
after  the  recent  Boer  war,  b}^  which  it  was  to  be  known 
as  "  The  Transvaal  State." 

Disunion  not  only  existed  between  the  several  re- 
publics, but  within  their  own  borders  there  was  little 
unanimity.  In  the  principal  republic  there  was  much 
jealousy  between  two  of  the  leaders,  Pretorius  and 
Potgieter.  The  former  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and  he  could  not  brook  a  rival.  The  contention, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  an  open  rupture,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Pretorius.  Potgieter 
submitted  to  the  Volksraad,  or  national  assembly,  and 
Marthinus  Wessels,  the  son  of  Pretorius,  was  elected 
President.  Marthinus  Wessels  Pretorius  played  many 
parts  in  the  subsequent  events  which  happened  in  the 
Transvaal.  He  is  the  same  Pretorius  who  formed  one 
of  the  Triumvirate,  by  whom  the  recent  war  with  the 
British  was  brought  to-  a  successful  issue. 

One  of  the  first  uses  the  Boers  made  of  their  inde- 
pendence was  to  get  ri(l,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
missionaries.  They  neither  liked  them  as  Englishmen, 
nor  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men  which  they 
inculcated.  The  Boer  view  of  native  equality  is  pithily 
put  in  their  Grondwet,  or  constitutional  ordinance  : — 
"  The  people  will  admit  of  no  equality  of  persons  of 
colour  with  white  inhabitants,  neither  in  Church  nor 
State."  The  story  of  the  attack  on  Sechele's  town  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Livingstone's  "Missionary 
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Travels."  It  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  the  chapters 
which  succeed.  In  this  particular  case  the  Boers  de- 
feated their  own  object.  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that 
it  was  the  attempt  to  drive  him  out  which  brought  him 
to  a  determination  to  start  on  his  famous  journey  across 
Africa.  The  Boers  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
close  the  road  to  the  interior;  the  doctor  threw  it 
open,  and,  once  opened,  it  cannot  permanently  remain 
closed. 

In  some  cases  the  efforts  of  the  Boers  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  missionaries  were 
successful.  Two  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  named  Inglis  and  Edwards,  were  lined  and 
expelled.  Their  offence  was  that  they  had  written  to 
the  Cape  papers  remonstrating  against  the  capture 
of  native  children  by  a  Boer  commando,  under  the 
leadership  of  Commandant  Scholtz.  Other  attempts 
to  oust  the  missionaries  were  equally  successful; 
according^  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  no  less  than 
five  mission-stations  were  broken  up  within  a  few 
years.  ^ 

Besides  attempting  to  oust  the  missionaries,  the 
Boers  did  their  best  to  get  rid  of  all  other  white 
intruders  except  themselves.  Their  disHke  to  other 
v/hite  men  is  shown  in  rather  an  amusing  manner  by 
some  of  the  early  attempts  at  legislation  by  the  Volks- 
raad.  One  law  was  to  the  effect  that  no  Englishman 
or  Grerman  sli'mld  l)o  allowed  to  possess  landed  pro- 
perty within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  ;  another  law 

'  See  liis  "Ten  Years  Xortli  of  the  Orange  River,"  a  Look  in  wliicli 
will  be  found  one  of  tlie  best  accounts  of  the  Betshuana  yet  written. 
The  book  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  work  of  a  "  plucky " 
minister,  whose  name  I  often  heard  mentioned  witli  admiration  when 
I  was  in  Betshuana-land  in  1880. 
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forbade  the  raising  and  working  of  minerals  under  a 
fine  of  500  rix  dollars.'^ 

Besides  imposing  disabilities  on  Englishmen  and 
other  foreigners,  the  Boers  also  laid  a  penalty  upon  any 
person  trying  to  open  out  a  way  to  the  countries 
beyond  the  Republic.  Thus  a  trader,  named  McCabe, 
was  fined  500  rix  dollars  for  making  public  the  road 
to  Lake  Ngami ;  and  other  instances  of  this  dog-in- 
the-manger  spirit  will  be  found  in  the  books  written 
by  the  early  explorers  of  the  Zambesi  basin. 

In  1857  the  South  African  Republic  laid  claim  to 
the  territory  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers, 
forming  the  Orange  Free  State.  Pretorius  actually 
crossed  the  Vaal  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  to  take 
possession.  He  was  met  by  BoshofP,  the  President  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  at  the  head  of  another  small 
army.  The  two  forces  remained  facing  one  another 
some  time,  neither  being  very  willing  to  fight.  At 
length  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  each  republic  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  other.  There  was  even 
some  talk  of  a  union  between  them,  but  the  negotiations 
fell  through.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  British 
Government  prevented  the  union ;  but  this  is  not  cor- 
rect, as  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony, 
explicitly  stated  that  it  was  a  contingency  in  which 
England  had  no  concern. 

In  1859  the  Lydenburg  Republic  joined  the  South 

^  I  quote  these  laws  ou  tlie  authority  of  the  "  Transvaal  Almanack," 
a  useful  publication,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts 
mentioned  in  this  chapter.  Among  other  curious  freaks  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Government,  the  almanack  mentions  a  Government  notice  which 
appeared  in  the  State  Gazette  as  late  as  1866,  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  and  Government  Secretary,  prohibiting  a  certain  widow  from 
marrying  anybody  but  a  person  named  in  the  notice. 
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African  Republic.  It  had  previously  swallowed  up  the 
Zoutspansberg  and  Utrecht  Republics.  The  3'ear  was 
further  signalized  by  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  against 
slavery  by  Pretorius ;  the  proclamation  was  really 
meant  for  outsiders,  Pretorius,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  succeeding  chapters,  being  himself  a  slaveholder. 
The  proclamation  ran  as  follows  : — 

The  inhabitants  of  this  Kepublic  have  been  declared  a  free  people, 
and  acknowledged  as  such  under  conditions  in  the  fourth  article  of 
said  convention  "  that  no  slave-trade  or  slavery  shall  be  carried  o\ 
or  tolerated  in  these  parts,  but  shall  be  most  rigidly  obviated  by 
the  Government."  The  commandants  and  field-comets  are  hereby 
ordered  to  bring  the  same  to  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
■wards  without  delay,  and  shall  report  all  such  cases  having  the  least 
semblance  of  slave-trading  to  the  Landdrosts. 

These  were  brave  words.  Whether  they  were  worth 
anything  will  be  best  seen  by  a  perusal  of  later 
chapters. 

In  1860  Pretorius,  under  cover  of  leave  of  absence 
granted  by  the  Volksraad,  proceeded  to  the  Free  State 
ostensibly  on  private  business,  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  that  territory.  He  was  suspended  from  his 
office  in  the  Transvaal  in  the  first  burst  of  indignation, 
but  later  on  the  suspension  was  revoked,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  resign  his  post  in  the  Transvaal  peaceably. 

His  disappearance  was  followed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. Schoeman,  Avho  had  been  appointed  Acting 
President,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Volksraad,  and 
raised  tlic  flag  of  rebellion.  He  was  attacked  by 
Snyman  and  Paul  Krugcr  (now  the  President  of  the 
South  African  Republic).  Schoeman  took  refuge  in 
Potchefstroom.  Tlie  hostile  commando  blockaded  the 
town,  and  bombarded  it  at  a  great  distance  with  small 
cannon,  not  doing  much  harm.    After  some  experience 
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of  this  harmless  cannonade,  Schoeman  mustered  up 
courage  to  make  a  sortie.  He  was  repulsed,  and  ho 
and  his  party  were  compelled  to  flee  across  the  Yaal 
River.  President  Pretorius  then  interfered,  and  a 
peace  was  patched  up. 

About  this  time  (in  1862)  occurred  tlie  episode  of  the 
"  Httle  bottle."  The  story  (which  is  perfectly  true)  is  so 
good,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  short  reference  to  it. 

A  lawyer  named  Steyn,  indignant  at  the  treatment 
the  natives  were  experiencing  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boers,  wrote  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  at  the  Cape, 
complaining  of  the  slavery  existing  in  the  Transvaal. 
He  was  linng  at  the  time  at  Potchefstroom,  and  his 
conduct  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Boers.  Outrage 
was  first  tried,  and  then  legal  proceedings.  He  was 
fired  at  and  slightly  wounded.  This  mode  of  showing 
resentment  failing,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Landdrost  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Steyn  declined 
to  stand  his  trial,  and,  along  with  a  sympathizer  named 
Blanch,  blockaded  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
Jules  Franck.  A  field-cornet  with  a  commando  of 
men  was  sent  to  arrest  all  three.  Finding  the  accused 
were  determined  not  to  surrender,  the  commando  pro- 
cured a  small  cannon,  which  they  loaded,  and  pointed 
at  the  house,  threatening  to  knock  it  down.  There- 
upon Franck,  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  an 
admirable  knowledge  of  the  Boers,  rushed  out,  and 
showing  them  a  little  bottle,  he  told  them  that  if  he 
opened  the  bottle,  both  they  and  he  would  be  blown 
to  pieces ;  and  rather  than  betraj^  his  friends  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  send  them  all  together  to  eternity. 
One  motion  of  his  hand  to  the  bottle,  and  the  com- 
mando disappeared  like  magic,  and  Franck  dragged 
the  cannon  into  his  house  as  a  trophy.     On  the  follow- 
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ing  day,  negotiations  were  entered  into.  The  culprits 
surrendered,  Franck  being  fined  a  nominal  sum,  and 
the  others  banished  from  the  State.  Steyn  returned 
shortly  afterwards,  and,  as  Avill  be  seen  subsequently, 
still  continued  his  good  work  on  behalf  of  the  natives. 
Franck  was  settled  at  Lydenburg  when  I  left  the 
Transvaal,  and  he  is  reported  as  being  very  much 
respected  by  all  the  Boers. 

Soon  after  this  more  fighting  took  place.  Schoe- 
man,  who  had  returned  to  tlie  Transvaal,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  new  President  elected 
by  the  Yolksraad.  He  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
a  second  time,  and  was  joined  by  a  number  of  Boers 
from  the  eastern  and  western  districts.  Paul  Kruger 
was  despatched  at  the  head  of  a  commando  to  reduce 
the  rebels  to  submission.  Kruger  was  unfortunate 
at  first,  losing  140  of  his  men,  who  were  taken 
prisoners.  After  this  reverse  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  he  accordingly  entrenched 
himself  on  the  Crocodile  River.  Schoeman,  rendered 
too  confident  by  his  previous  success,  attacked  him 
and  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  Both  sides 
had  by  this  time  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  terms 
of  peace  were  arranged. 

The  year  18G4  was  marked  by  the  return  of  Pre- 
torius  to  the  Transvaal.  Notwithstanding  his  previous 
default,  he  was  again  elected  President.  His  Pre- 
sidentship was  inaugurated  by  an  attempt  lo  provide 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country  by 
tlie  issue  of  paper-money.  The  intestine  disturbances, 
and  the  incessant  Kaffir  wars  had  well-nigh  exhausted 
the  finances  of  the  Republic.  The  exchequer  was 
only  tardily  replenished  under  a  loose  system  of 
taxation.     The  Boers  have  never  been  good  taxpayers, 
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and  no  government  has  been  able  to  enforce  the  proper 
payment  of  taxes  due  to  the  State.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  Boer  rebelHon  against  the  British 
Government  in  1881  was  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
laws  relating  to  taxation  by  an  unpopular  administra- 
tion. At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  laxity  observed  in  the  collection  of 
the  taxes — a  laxity  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive — the  public  funds  were  not 
able  to  meet  any  extraordinary  demands  upon  them  ; 
and  a  decade  after  its  establishment  the  Republic  was 
practically  insolvent.  Even  as  early  as  1857  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  issue  mandaten  or  bills, 
wherewith  to  raise  money  to  buy  ammunition,  and  to 
pay  its  servants.  In  186G,  a  regular  issue  of  paper- 
money  was  sanctioned  by  the  Volksraad.  This  was 
followed  by  further  issues,  until,  in  1867,  a  Finance 
Commission  found  there  were  more  notes  in  circulation 
than  had  been  authorized  by  the  Volksraad.  Neverthe- 
less, the  financial  requirements  of  the  State  became  so 
pressing  that  still  more  issues  had  to  be  made,  and 
in  1870  there  was  over  73,000L  worth  of  notes  in 
circulation.  The  notes  were  declared  a  legal  tender, 
but  the  Government  were  unable  to  keep  up  their 
value  by  artificial  methods.  They  fell  to  a  low  ebb, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  a  discount  of  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  from  their  nominal  value. 

The  year  1867  inaugurated  a  series  of  occurrences 
leading  up  to  the  annexation  by  England  ten  years 
later.  The  year  was  especially  marked  by  two  events, 
both  of  moment  to  South  Africa.  These  were  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  and  the  finding 
of  gold  outside  the  Transvaal,  at  the  Tati,  and  also 
within  its  boundaries  in  the  Lydenburg  district.     No 
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amount  of  active  or  passive  resistance  was  competent 
to  keep  out  the  restless  digger.  A  rush  to  the  gold- 
fields  ensued,  and,  although  the  anticipations  of  the 
prospectors  were  only  partially  realized,  a  quantity  of 
new  blood  was  infused  into  the  country,  and  new 
inhabitants  were  introduced  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  selfish  policy  of  the  scattered  Boer  popula- 
tion. The  proximity  of  the  Diamond  Mines — the 
richest  mines  in  the  world — also  helped  to  open  out 
the  land  to  strangers.  For  good  or  evil  a  change  was 
effected,  and  the  South  African  Republic  was  not  able 
to  revert  to  its  ancient  policy  of  isolation.  A  gate 
was  opened  to  the  influences  of  civilization,  which  the 
present  Boer  Government,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
advisers  of  its  "  suzerain,"  will  hardly  be  able  to 
close  again. 

We  now  approach  the  epoch  of  President  Burgers, 
the  President  previous  to  the  annexation.  Pretorius 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  1871,  his  offence  being 
that  he  had  consented  to  the  Keate  award,  under 
which  a  piece  of  territory  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  Republic  had  been  detached  from  it.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  ground  in  question  was  disputed  between 
Griqua-land  West,  the  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal. 
The  matter  was  referred  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties  to  Governor  Keate.  He  decided  against  the 
Transvaal  Government.  They  thereupon  repudiated 
the  award  on  the  ground,  amongst  others,  that  Pre- 
torius had  no  authority  to  agree  to  the  submission  to 
the  Governor.  Popular  feeling  was  roused  against  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Burgers. 

The  new  President  was  a  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  the  colony,  and  had  acquired 
notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  heterodox  nature   of 
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Ills  views.  He  was  a  brilliant  speaker,  and  a  man  of 
undoubted  talent  and  wide  views.  He  was  impressed 
with  lofty  notions  of  a  coming  Dutch.  African  Republic 
for  the  whole  of  South  Africa  ]  but  his  ideas  were 
altogether  too  visionary  and  unpractical  for  the  people 
he  had  to  deal  with.  A  considerable  minority  were 
opposed  to  him  from  the  first  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious views.  His  determined  efforts  to  infuse  some 
vigour  and  "  go  "  into  the  stolid  and  ignorant  Boers 
made  him  still  more  enemies ;  and  his  precipitancy 
and  want  of  practical  knowledge  brought  to  a  head 
the  crash  which  had  been  long  impending,  but  which 
might  have  been  staved  off  for  a  little  longer. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  period,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  pitying  Burgers.  His  political 
career  was  marked  by  childish  vanity  and  parade,  and 
a  quixotic  recklessness  almost  akin  to  madness.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  aspira- 
tions, and  that  at  the  outset  he  hoped  to  make  of  the 
seven  or  eight  thousand  half-educated  Boers  under 
him  a  great  nation,  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  movement 
that  should  supersede  English  domination  in  every 
part  of  South  Africa.  In  pursuit  of  this  impossible 
ideal  he  exhausted  his  private  fortune,  and  shattered 
his  health.  He  lived  to  see  himself  baflBed  and  de- 
feated by  the  very  people  whom  he  had  hoped  to  use 
as  a  means  of  attaining  the  lofty  ends  he  set  before 
himself.  He  was  at  last  compelled  to  resign  his 
position  to  an  official  of  that  government  which  he 
hoped  to  supersede,  and  he  was  vilified  as  a  traitor  by 
his  own  countrymen.  He  died  in  poverty  and  seclu- 
sion at  the  end  of  1882,  worn  out  with  premature 
illness,  and  heart-broken  at  the  reproaches  he  received. 
After  his  death  a  vindication  of  his  career  was  found 
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among  his  papers,  wliicb,  while  it  reveals  many  of  the 
causes  of  his  failure,  has  a  ring  of  pathos  about  it 
that  commands  respect. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  Burgers  on  attaining 
office  was  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a 
sounder  basis.  He  concluded  a  loan  with  a  Cape 
bank,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  redeem  the  paper- 
money.  But  his  efforts  were  thrown  away.  The 
confusion  became  worse  confounded.  The  taxes  were 
not  properly  paid,  and  new  sources  of  expenditure 
were  added  to  those  already  existing.  The  credit  of 
the  Republic  grew  worse,  and  every  effort  to  extricate 
the  country  from  the  financial  slough  was  followed  by 
a  deeper  fall  into  the  mud.  At  the  time  of  the 
annexation,  the  Republic  was  hopelessly  insolvent. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
who  annexed  it,  found  only  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  the  public  treasury.  Burgers  also  endeavoured 
to  introduce  an  educational  system  on  the  latest 
modern  principles;  but,  although  teachers  were  brought 
over  from  Holland,  pupils  were  not  forthcoming.  Dr. 
Jorissen,  who  was  imported  specially  to  establish  the 
new  system,  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  academical 
robes  for  those  of  the  bar,  and  was  turned  at  short 
notice  into  an  attorney- general. 

The  same  fate  attended  other  schemes  of  a  more  or 
less  praiseworthy  character.  One  was  the  creation  of 
a  gold  coinage,  to  be  made  from  Lydenburg  gold.  A 
few  coins  were  struck,  and  are  now  greatly  prized  by 
collectors.  Another  freak  was  a  new  coat  of  arms, 
and  a  flag  under  which  the  South  African  Republic 
was  to  carry  a  Dutch  propaganda  to  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  continent.  But  the  Boers  neither  under- 
stood nor  appreciated  the  new  ideas. 
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Burgers'  principal  project,  and  as  events  have  since 
proved,  an  essential  one_Jbr  the  proper  development 
of  the  country,  was  the  construction  of  a  railway  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  which  lies  due  east  of  the  Transvaal  in 
Portuguese  territory.  It  is  true  the  Republic  was  all 
but  bankrupt,  its  people  was  one  of  the  most  isolated 
in  the  world,  in  fact  and  in  sentiment,  and  the  credit 
of  the  State  was  nil.  But  nothing  daunted  Burners. 
He  determined  to  appeal  to  the  race  feelings  of  the 
Dutch  in  Europe,  and  in  1875  he  made  a  iourney  to 
Holland  for  the  purpose.  His  energetic  and  eloquent 
declamations  produced  an  effect ;  and  the  cautious 
Hollanders  were  induced  to  lend  him  79,000/.  Burgers 
at  once  saw  the  railway  made.  He  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  rolling  stock,  including  (characteristically 
enough)  a  state  carriage  for  himself.  He  distributed 
commissions  right  and  left,  and,  on  the  faith  of  great 
sums  to  come,  spent  more  than  he  had  obtained.  The 
railway  plant  was  delivered  at  Delagoa  Bay  before  an 
inch  of  the  railway  was  constructed,  or  properly  sur- 
veyed. It  was  seized  by  a  creditor,  and  now  lies 
rotting  there,  a  monument  of  great  ideas  combined 
with  an  utter  want  of  practical  knowledge. 

During  Mr.  Burgers'  absence  in  Europe,  difficulties 
arose  in  connection  with  Sekkukuni,  a  Bapedi  chief, 
on  the  north-eastern  border.  Sekkukuni  inhabited  a 
tract  of  country  between  the  Steelport  and  Olifant 
rivers,  which  the  Boers  claimed  as  their  own.  The 
chief  disputed  the  claim,  and  resisted  attempts  to 
enforce  it.  The  result  was  a  war  which  had  consider- 
able influence  in  bringing  about  the  annexation.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  refer  as  briefly  as  possible 
to  the  respective  claims  of  the  Boers  and  the 
natives. 
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The  Bapecli  are  a  Betshuana  tribe,  who  settled  in 
the  district  they  now  occupy  at  least  200  years  ago. 
They  were  driven  out  of  their  country  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  by  the  Amaswazi.  Subsequently 
the  Amaswazi  evacuated  the  territory  they  had  con- 
quered. The  Bapedi  thereupon  returned  to  their 
country,  under  the  leadership  of  Sekwati,  the  father  of 
Sekkukuni.  The  Amaswazi  made  an  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge the  Bapedi,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  This  was 
before  the  advent  of  the  Boers. 

When  the  Boer  "  voor-trekkers "  saw  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Bapedi,  they  were  seized  with  a 
desire  to  possess  it.  Some  of  them  induced  Masoas, 
or  Umswaas,  the  then  chief  of  the  Amaswazi,  to  assign 
the  country  to  them  for  100  head  of  cattle.  The 
treaty  concluded  on  the  occasion  is  still  in  existence. 
The  country  disposed  of  embraces  about  three  degrees 
of  longitude,  by  two  and  a  half  of  latitude — a  pretty 
considerable  slice  of  territory  for  100  cattle.  Upon 
this  grant  the  Boers  founded  their  claim  to  the 
country.  They,  however,  ignored  two  facts.  First, 
that  by  Kaffir  law  a  chief  has  no  right  to  alienate  the 
property  of  his  tribe;  and,  secondly,  that  another 
nation  was  in  possession,  and  the  country  did  not 
belong  to  the  Amaswazi. 

That  the  Boers  felt  there  was  some  force  in  these 
objections  is  evident  from  their  subsequent  conduct. 
In  M.  Merensky's  "  History  of  the  Bapedi "  will  be 
found  the  records  of  repeated  attempts  made  by  the 
Boers  to  persuade  Sekwati  to  part  with  his  rights 
over  the  country.  In  1854  a  commission  from  the 
Transvaal  Government  was  sent  with  a  view  of  in- 
ducing him  to  forego  his  claims,  but  in  vain.  Finally, 
in  1857,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  between  him 
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and  the   Kepublic,   in  which    his    rights  as   an  inde- 
pendent chief  were  by  impHcation  acknowledged. 

The  earlier  maps  of  the  country  show  that  Sekwati 
was  not  considered  to  be  a  subject  of  the  Transvaal. 
In  a  map  published  in  1868  in  Dr.  Petermann's 
Geographical  Magazine,  Sekkukuui's  country  is  not 
included  in  the  Transvaal.  The  compilers  of  this 
map  received  a  money  grant  from  the  Yolksraad,  and 
it  was  stated  to  be  compiled  from  official  sources.  It 
was  not  until  1875  that  the  "error,"  to  use  President 
Burgers'  words,  was  corrected,  and  the  country  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  Republic. 

A  glance  at  the  successive  maps  of  the  Transvaal  is 
instructive  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 
Boers  and  other  native  chiefs.  Each  map  shows  a 
progressive  overlapping  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
maps  illustrate  how,  little  by  little,  the  boundaries 
were  extended,  and  by  force,  fraud,  or  fair  means  the 
million  of  natives  pressing  round  the  borders  were  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  yield  up  their  land  to  make  sheep 
farms  for  the  thirty -five  or  forty  thousand  Boers  of 
the  Transvaal,  who  found  a  country  as  big  as  France 
too  small  for  them. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  with  Sekkukuni 
was  a  dispute  between  Johannes,  a  petty  chief  of  the 
Bapedi,  and  the  Boers.  Johannes  was  a  Christian, 
and  had  been  driven  from  the  Bapedi  country  many 
years  previously  by  Sekkukuni  on  account  of  his 
Christianity.  He  settled  for  a  time  at  Botsabelo  in 
the  Transvaal,  which  became  a  flourishing  mission 
station.  The  bad  treatment  of  the  Boers  at  length 
drove  him  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Steel- 
port  river.  Sekkukuni,  who  hated  the  Boers,  received 
him  with  open  arms.     The  Boers  could  not   endure 
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that  a  Kaffir  chief  sliould  withhold  a  fugitive  from 
them.  They  reasserted  their  sovereign  rights  over 
Sekkukuni  himself,  and  declared  war  upon  him. 

The  first  operations  were  successful.  The  Boer 
army  advanced  against  Sekkukuni  in  three  divisions. 
One  division,  after  a  slight  check,  stormed  a  "  kop  " 
or  hill  occupied  by  a  chief  called  Matebe,  which  had 
been  known  on  account  of  its  natural  strength  as  the 
"  Kaffir  Gibraltar."  A  second  contingent,  with  the 
aid  of  a  large  body  of  Amaswazi,  took  Johannes' 
stronghold.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
a  large  body  of  the  Amaswazi  took  the  place,  while 
the  Boers  looked  on.  The  arrangement  was  that  the 
Boers  should  attack  on  one  side,  and  the  natives  on 
the  other.  The  Amaswazi  did  their  part  manfully; 
but  the  Boers  hung  back.  Some  of  the  hotter  bloods 
of  the  Boer  commando  wished  to  fisfht.  But  the 
Boer  commandant  forbade  them,  saying  it  was  too 
"gevaarlijk"  (dangerous).  The  fighting  was  con- 
sequently done  by  the  Amaswazi,  who  were  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  cowardice  of  their  white  allies  that 
they  left  them  afterwards  in  dudgeon.  Johannes 
escaped,  but  he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  two 
days  afterwards,  commending  the  remnant  of  his 
people  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  and  meeting  his  end 
with  Christian  fortitude.  The  carnage  among  his 
tribe  was  terrible.  .  The  Amaswazi  in  their  wrath 
spared  neither  men,  women,  nor  children. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Boers  were  in- 
glorious. An  attack  was  made  on  Sekkukuni's  chief 
kraal,  which  was  situated  in  a  strong  natural  position. 
The  Boers  met  with  a  stouter  resistance  than  they 
had  expected.  Their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  fled 
ignominiously.     Burgers  tried  in  vain  to  rally  them. 
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He  used  the  utmost  force  of  his  persuasive  eloquence. 
He  actually  shed  tears  at  their  conduct,  and  it  is  said 
he  asked  them  to  shoot  him  rather  than  disgrace  him. 
But  they  would  not  listen,  and  1000  out  of  the  con- 
tingent of  1400  "  trekked  "  home,  leaving  him  hemmed 
in  and  powerless. 

Fortunately  for  the  Transvaal,  Sekkukuni  had  not 
wit  enough  to  understand  the  importance  of  following 
up  his  success.  He  retired  to  his  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  Burgers  returned  to  Pretoria.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Volksraad  was  convened  to  consider  what  should 
be  done.  The  citizens  refused  to  come  forward,  and 
it  was  determined  to  entrust  the  further  conduct  of 
the  war  to  mercenaries.  A  filibustering  corps  was 
raised  under  the  leadership  of  a  Grerman  called  Von 
Schlickmann,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  front  to  keep  the 
Bapedi  in  check. 

The  Sekkukuni  difficulty  was  not  the  only  one  which 
threatened  the  Republic.  The  natives  all  rouud  the 
Transvaal  were  ready  for  action.  Ketch wayo,  the 
Zulu  king,  claimed  a  large  tract  of  country  which  he 
alleged  the  Boers  had  taken  wrongfully  from  him,  and 
hovered  menacingly  on  the  western  border,  with  his 
savage  "  impis,"  To  the  north  of  him,  the  Amaswazi, 
over  whom  the  Boers  had  asserted  sovereign  rights, 
brooded  in  sullen  discontent.  In  the  extreme  north 
there  was  war  and  confusion  both  within  and  without 
the  border.  Many  of  the  petty  chiefs  who  had  cowered 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Boers,  now  took  heart, 
and  defied  their  oppressors.  On  the  west  the  Betshuana 
were  uneasy,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Mankoroane, 
who  had  been  plundered  of  land,  and  Sechele  and 
Khama,  who  had  been  plundered  of  their  subjects, 
showed  symptoms  of  breaking  out.      A   black   cloud 
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lowered  over  the  country  which  threatened  to  burst, 
and  to  involve  the  rest  of  South  Africa  in  grave 
troubles.  It  is  the  fashion  with  certain  politicians  in 
England  to  make  light  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  because  they 
imagine  that  the  more  useless  they  can  show  it  to 
have  been,  the  better  will  the  subsequent  retroces- 
sion be  capable  of  defence.  But  to  the  unprejudiced 
observer  the  situation  of  the  Transvaal  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation  not  only  excused,  but  demanded  the 
interference  of  England. 

The  annexation  was  not  a  sudden  act.  England 
interfered  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  before  taking  the 
bold  step  of  annexing  the  countrv.  The  blue-books 
contain  remonstrance  after  remonstrance  addressed  by 
British  officials  to  the  Transvaal  authorities.  Some- 
times it  is  on  account  of  brutality  and  inhuman  con- 
duct to  natives  within  the  borders.  Sometimes  it  is 
on  account  of  slavery.  Sometimes  it  is  to  complain 
of  encroachments  on  the  Amaswazi,  or  on  Sekkukuni. 
At  other  times  it  is  on  behalf  of  Kliama,  or  Montsiwe, 
or  Mankoroane,  or  some  other  Betshuana  chief  on  the 
western  border.  The  annexation  was  the  outcome  of 
a  long  series  of  offences. 

Tf^j^np    phipfly  flip    fiffi'fnfiA    nf    fhn   Tinin     L-ing  ^yjn^l i 

brought  about  the  actual  catastrophe.  Ketchwayo, 
anxious  to  imitate  the  prowess  of  his  grandfntliRr^  tli^ 
powerful  Chaka.,  and  provoked  by  the  repeated 
encroachments  of  the  Boers,  collected  an  army,  and 
plH(^_jt_(yQ  the  frontier,  rnady  to  strikp-  The  Zulu 
braves,  eager  to  "wash"  their  assegais,  and  so  to 
attain  the  privileges  of  manhood,  stimulated  their 
chief  to  war.  Nothing  restrained  Ketchwayo  but  his 
fear   of  tluj    Eii^-1i>nij    ;md    tlm    pprsonnl Liifliiejice_of 
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Sir  Theophilus    Sliepstone,   the  Native    Secretary    of 
NataL 

Things  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis,  and 
Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  felt  compelled  to  use  strong  measures.  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  was  sent  for  to  England  to 
confer  with  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  that  it  was  determined  to  send  him  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Pretoria,  to  endeavour  to  put  matters 
right,  failing  which,  if  he  saw  no  other  course  open,  he 
was  to  annex  the  country. 

The  Commission  issued  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
bears  date  the  5th  of  October,  1876.  It  directs  him 
to  make  full  inquiry  into  the  origin,  nature,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disturbances  which  had  broken 
out,  "  to  the  great  peril "  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  in 
South  Africa ;  and  if  the  emergency  should  seem  to 
render  such  a  course  necessary,  he  was  authorized  to 
annex  any  part  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  Queen's  do- 
minions, in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
colonies.  This  was  to  be  done  only  if  the  inha- 
bitants, or  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Legislature, 
desired  it. 

Sir  Theophilus  left  Maritzburg,  in  Natal,  on  his  way 
to  the  Transvaal,  on  the  27tli  of  January,  1877.  He 
was  accompanied  by  twenty-five  mounted  policemen, 
and  a  small  staff  of  five  or  six  officials.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Burgers,  announcing  his  mission,  he  said 
nothing  about  the  possibility  of  annexation.  It  was 
nevertheless  an  open  secret  that  he  was  empowered  to 
annex  the  country  if  he  deemed  it  advisable,  and  a 
large  number  of  addresses  and  memorials  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  praying  him  to  take  it  over.  In  a 
despatch  to  Lord  Carnarvon  he  states  the  number  of 
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signatures  to  Lave  been  2500  out  of  a  total  male 
population  estimated  at  8000. 

The  Sekkukuni  question  was  still  impending  when 
Sir  Theophilus  started  on  his  mission.  The  filibusters, 
under  Yon  Schlickmann,  were  as  uu successful  as  the 
Boers.  Tlie}^  were  defeated  by  the  chief,  and  their 
leader  killed.  It  was  alleged  that  Sekkukuni  had 
subsequently  agreed  to  a  treaty,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  Boers  to  be  the  owners  of  his  territory. 
But  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  chief  had  been 
deceived,  and  had  no  intention,  when  he  put  his  mark 
to  the  paper,  of  admitting  any  such  claim.  But,  to 
use  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  own  words,  the  Sekku- 
kuni war  "  was  but  an  insis^nificant  item  amonof  the 
many  difficulties  and  dangers,  within  and  without, 
which  beset  the  Republic." 

Sir  Theophilus  says,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  6th  of 
March,  1877,  detailing  his  early  interviews  with  Pre- 
sident Burgers  : — 

It  was  patent,  however,  to  every  observer  that  the  Government  was 
powerless  to  control  either  its  white  citizens  or  its  native  subjects  ; 
that  it  was  incapable  of  enforcing  its  laws  or  of  collecting  its  taxes ; 
that  the  treasury  was  empty ;  that  the  salaries  of  officials  had  been 
and  are  four  months  in  arrear ;  that  sums  payable  for  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenditure  of  Government  cannot  be  had ;  and  that 
payment  for  such  services  as  postal  contracts  were  long  and  hope- 
lessly overdue ;  that  the  white  inhabitants  had  become  split  into 
factions ;  that  the  large  native  populations  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  ignore  its  authority  and  laws  ;  and  that  the'powerful  Zulu 
king,  Cetywayo,  is  anxious  to  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  of 
attacking  a  country,  the  conduct  of  whose  warriors  at  Siku-kuui's 
mountain  has  convinced  him  that  it  can  be  easily  conquered  by  his 
clamouring  regiments. 

The  president  was  fully  aware  of  all  this  and  much  more,  and 
needed  no  argument  to  convince  him  of  the  perilous  position  in  whicli 
tlie  Republic  stands,  and  of  the  danger  with  which  such  a  positioii 
threatens  the  neiglibouring  British  colonies,     lie,  moreover,  felt  per- 
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suaded  that  under  the  present  system  of  government,  the  independence 
of  the  State  could  not  be  maintained  ;  hut  he  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  Volksraad  would  consent  to  so  change  the  constitution  as  to 
confer  upon  the  Executive  Government  the  necessary  power  to  con- 
trol the  people,  the  Republic  might  yet  be  saved. 

Mr.  Burgers  appeared  sanguine  that  he  could  carry  these  changes 
through  the  Volksraad,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  able  to  right 
the  State  ;  I  told  him,  however,  that  I  could  not  share  his  anticipa- 
tion as  to  either  result.  I  doubted  that  the  Volksraad  would  consent 
to  the  requisite  changes,  and  that  if  they  did,  the  grant  of  power 
involved  in  them  would  be  more  a  shadow  than  a  reality.  I  urged 
that  my  observation  had  convinced  me  that  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  State  was  such  as  to  preclude  all  hope  that  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  by  which  it  is  prostrated  could  be  furnished  by  the  country 
itself  in  the  presence  of  the  perils  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  that 
the  safety  of  the  neighbouring  British  colonies  forbade  her  Majesty's 
Government  from  permitting  a  white  settlement,  situated  as  the 
Transvaal  is,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy  that  woidd  deliver  it  an 
easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  surrounding  and  nominally  subject  savage 
tribes. 

Mr.  Burgers,  in  bis  "  Yiudication,"  says  the  English 
Commissioner,  at  his  first  interview  with  him,  frankly- 
avowed  his  purpose  was  to  annex  the  Transvaal, 
unless  matters  could  be  so  altered  "  as  to  suit  the 
British  Government."  Burgers  submitted  a  plan  of  a 
new  constitution  to  Shepstone,  who  stated  he  would 
"  abandon  his  design  if  the  Volksraad  would  adopt 
these  measures,  and  the  country  be  willing  to  submit 
to  them,  and  to  carry  them  out." 

The  Volksraad  was  accordingly  convened  on  the 
13th  of  February;  and  shortly  afterwards  Burgers 
brought  forward  his  proposed  measure  of  reform. 
But  the  Boers  would  have  none  of  it.  They  also 
refused  to  consider  a  project  for  Confederation  with 
the  other  South  African  States.  They  were  then  told 
plainly  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  that  if  tliey  did 
not  adopt  some  scheme  of  reform  be  sbould  annex  the 
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country.  But  liis  threats  were  of  no  avail.  They  did 
not  want  reform,  and  tliey  quietly  "  trekked  "  liome- 
wards,  without  doing  anything.  Burgers  then  tried  a 
coii'p-^ etai ^  and  prockiimed  the  new  constitution  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  Executive  Council  refused 
to  endorse  his  act.  Sir  Theophilus,  seeing  no  hope  of 
any  reform,  carried  his  threats  into  effect.  He  issued 
a  proclamation,  formally  annexing  the  country  to 
Great  Britain,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1877.  Burgers 
handed  in  a  written  protest,  but  not  a  finger  was 
raised  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  annexation. 

The  events  which  attended  the  closing  hours  of  the 
Republic  are  sketched  by  Burgers  in  his  "Vindication." 
A  few  extracts  will  be  instructive,  and  will  help  to 
illustrate  the  internal  dissensions  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  party  leaders  in  the  Transvaal. 

After  commenting  on  the  failure  of  the  Sekkukuni 
Expedition,  Burgers  says  : — 

How  different  elements  here  comhineJ  against  me ;  laow  tlie  motlej'' 
army,  constantly  stirred  up  to  mutiny,  at  last  openly  deserted  me, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  matters  of  history.  It  was  not  here,  however,  where  the 
greatest  mischief  was  done.  At  home,  in  the  capital,  in  the  cities,  the 
spirit  of  evil  was  busy,  and  on  my  return  from  the  expedition  I  was 
betrayed  and  deserted.  By  the  aid  of  the  Eaad,  however,  which  met 
in  extraordinary  session  in  tlie  spring  of  187G,  the  evil  was  arrested, 
and  a  plan  arranged  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful  issue  by  means 
of  a  volunteer  corps.  But  now  stepped  in  openly  another  element 
which  formerly  acted  only  in  secret,  viz..  British  interference,  which 
got  a  strong  support  from  the  Boers  themselves,  and  one  of  their  chief 
leaders,  P.  Kruger,  who  had  l)etrayed  me  and  contrived  to  split  up 
the  Boers  into  two  great  parties  by  accepting  the  candidature  of 
president,  after  having  induced  me  to  accept  it,  and  having  promised 
his  as  well  as  his  party's  support,  and  this  during  my  absence  on  the 
south-west  boundary  to  settle  some  matters  with  the  natives. 

Xo  sooner  did  Sheytstone,  whose  design  was  checked  by  the  suc- 
cessful course  of  operations  against  Sccocoeni,  perceive  that  the  old 
Pretorius  party,  now  under  me,  and  the   Kruger  party  under  Kruger, 
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were  again  divided  and  in  opposition,  when  lie  at  once  decided  to 
avail  himself  of  the  chance  offered,  and  he  came  to  Pretoria,  There 
he  found  matters  even  more  favourable  to  his  plans  than  he  had 
expected,  for  apart  from  the  divided  state  of  the  peo[)le '  .... 
somehow  in  favour  of  British  rule,  Shepstone  found  an  easy  prey  in 
a  people  on  which  the  demoralizing  influence  of  faction  and  party- 
spirit  had  been  exercised  with  great  success.  The  Boers  following 
Kruger  considered  themselves  absolved  from  their  obligations  to  the 
State  under  my  rule,  while  the  Boers  adhering  to  me  did  not  care  to 
support  a  State  of  which  Kruger  was  to  become  the  chief,  and  so 
both  parties  not  only  refused  to  pay  their  war-taxes,  but  also  the 
ordinary  nominal  tax  on  land,  and  other  taxes.  This  soon  had  its 
effect,  and  when  Shepstone  came  to  Pretoria  the  Government  was 
already  unable  to  meet  any  of  its  money  obligations.  The  men  of 
the  forts  fighting  for  the  country  could  neither  get  their  pay  nor  their 
supplies,  officials  [got]  no  salary,  post  contractors  no  money.  The 
22,500/.  borrowed  by  me  and  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  on 
our  personal  security  was  spent ;  my  private  estate  [was]  mortgaged  to 
the  full,  and  by  the  end  of  January,  1877,  the  exchequer  was  empty. 
The  Cape  Commercial  Bank,  seeing  that  the  people  would  neither 
fight  nor  pay  taxes,  and  fearing  to  lose  money  lent  to  the  State,  aided 
the  designs  of  the  English  Government.  At  the  same  time  the 
clerical  faction  mentioned  above  was  active  in  seducing  the  people. 
Slips  were  printed  and  distributed  ;  every  one  was  roused  in  the  name 
of  God  and  religion  to  abandon  the  liberal  president.  Faint-hearted 
friends  were  induced  to  sit  quiet,  while  a  constant  cross-fire  of  lies 
was  kept  up,  and  the  pulpit  was  degraded  into  a  political  catapult. 
So  stood  matters  when  Shepstone  arrived  in  January,  1877.  I  fore- 
saw tlie  dangers  which  would  accrue  from  this  state  of  things  for  the 
Republic,  and  in  order  to  upset  Shepstone's  design  at  one  blow  by 
uniting  all  parties,  I  proposed  to  Kruger  that  he  and  I  both  should 
withdraw  from  the  candidature  for  the  presidency,  promising  at  the 
same  time  that  I  would  exert  my  utmost  to  get  in  a  man  like  Stocken- 
strom,  and  to  assist  him  with  all  my  might.  This  Paul  Kruger  flatly 
refused  to  do,  saying  that  I  might  withdraw,  but  that  he  would  not. 
Fruitlessly  did  I  press  him  by  showing  how  our  danger  lay  in  our 
want  of  unity,  how  the  English  Government  would  have  cause  to  step 
in  on  the  ground  of  humanity  to  avert  a  civil  war,  to  prevent  a  general 
rising  of  the  natives,  &c.     He  would  not  hear  of  retiring. 

Burgers  then  proceeds  to  detail  his  efforts  to  induce 

^  There  is  a  hiatus  in  the  MS.  here. 
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the  Volksraad  to  accept  the  measure  of  reform  pro- 
posed by  him.     He  continues  : — 

For  days  every  article  was  wrenched  from  tlie  Opposition  till  half 
the  constitution  was  adopted.  But  while  this  stronghold  was  being 
erected  others  were  undermined,  and  during  these  long  discussions 
the  traitors  had  time  to  demoralize  the  people  by  discord  still  more. 
Paul  Kruger  was  doing  his  utmost  to  make  the  Boers  believe  that  1 
was  aiming  at  becoming  a  Dictator,  and  that  the  new  constitution  was 
a  means  of  self-aggrandizement  [)roposed  by  me  and  intended  to  be 
forced  from  the  people  now  they  were  in  danger.  The  English  faction 
in  and  out  of  the  house  backed  Kruger,  and  made  the  people  believe 
it  would  be  far  better  to  be  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  than 
under  that  of  a  Dictator,  as  I  was  aiming  to  be,  &c.  This  was  but 
too  successful.  The  Raad  began  to  flag  in  its  zeal,  and  only  adopted 
half  the  measures  proposed.  Plans  made  by  the  Boers  to  mortgage 
their  farms  and  raise  money  to  help  the  State,  while  the  taxes  were 
coming  in  slowly,  as  well  as  a  solemn  promise  made  to  me  by  Pre- 
torius  that  I  would  have  30,000/.  Avithin  a  week  to  carry  on  the 
Government  (made,  as  he  said,  in  the  name  of  forty  burghers  of  the 
State,  who  had  decided  to  raise  the  money),  were  abandoned,  and  I 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  either  Pretorius  and  his  forty  Boers,  nor  of 
the  money,  ever  since.  Constantly  worried  by  calls  for  payment, 
while  we  had  no  shilling  {sic)  in  the  treasury,  harassed  and  pressed 
by  the  English  j^arty  with  memorials  in  favour  of  confederation  or 
annexation,  asked  for  payment  by  the  Boers  for  losses  sustained  in 
the  war,  while  they  refused  to  pay  up  their  taxes,  driven  almost  to 
despair  by  betrayal  and  corruption  on  all  sides,  ruined  in  my  private 
estate  as  well  as  in  health,  I  at  last  made  a  final  attempt  by  boldly 
proclaiming  the  new  Constitution  as  far  as  it  was  adopted,  and  by 
forming  the  new  Cabinet.  But  here  also  I  met  with  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Joubert  refused  to  accept  even  for  a  time  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  Native  Afiiiirs.  Struben  also  refused,  and  so  did  one  or 
two  others,  while  those  who  woidd  accept  were  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  new-comers.  Seeing  my  last  attempt  fail, 
the  British  Commissioner,  having  a  handful  of  names  fairly  or 
foully  obtained  in  favour  of  annexation,  thought  his  time  had 
come  to  act. 

One  admission  in  the  "Vindication"  is  important, and 
may  fitly  close  this  chapter.  Burgers,  in  many  parts 
of  his  posthumous  letter,  uses  strong  words  in  speak- 
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ing  of  England.  He  rejoices  greatly  over  the  defeats 
of  the  English  by  the  Boers  at  the  Majuba  Hill  and 
Lang's  Nek.  But  the  following  words,  taken  from  his 
"  Vindication,"  deprive  his  declamations  of  their  sting. 
Speaking  about  a  charge,  which  had  been  freely  made, 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  Boers  to  the  English,  and 
apologizing  for  remaining  silent  so  long  under  an 
unjust  aspersion,  he  says  : — 

Had  I  not  endured  in  silence,  had  I  not  borne  patiently  all  the 
vile  accusations,  but  out  of  selfishness  or  fear  told  the  plain  truth 
of  the  case,  the  Transvaal  would  never  have  had  the  consideration 
it  has  now  received  from  Great  Britain.  However  unjust  the 
annexation  was,  mj'  self-justification  would  have  exposed  the  Boers 
to  such  an  extent,  and  the  state  of  the  country  in  such  a  way,  that 
it  would  have  deprived  both  of  the  sympathy  of  the  world  and  the 
consideration  of  the  English  politicians. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TBK    L'EASOKS    AVHICH    PrxOMPTED    THE    ANNEXATION. 

rriiicipal  reason  for  tlie  retrocossion  in  1881  alleged  to  be  the 
injustice  of  the  annexation — Necessity  of  examining  reasons 
for  annexation — Boer  relations  with  natives — Resumption  con- 
templated if  provisions  of  Sand  River  Conventiori  were  violated 
— ]\Ir.  Lowther's  speech  explaining  reasons  for  annexation 
— Lord  Kimberley  indorses  Lord  Carnarvon's  policy  in  1881 
— The  Liberal  discovery  that  the  annexation  was  unjust — 
The  Midlothian  speeches  of  jNlr.  Gladstone — His  change  of 
views  on  taking  office — Letter  to  Kruger  and  Joubert — Second 
disinterment  of  the  "injustice"  theory — Mr.  Gladstone's  letter 
to  the  Loyalists'  Committee — Mr.  Chamberlain's  indignation — 
Its  value — The  external  policy  of  the  Transvaal,  the  real  reason 
for  its  annexation — Summary  of  reasons — Raids  on  natives — 
Attack  on  Kolobeng — Evidence  laid  before  Royal  Commission  — 
Dr.  Nachtigal's  letter  and  his  explanation  of  "  apprenticeship." 
— Dr.  Huet's  explanation — Cruel  treatment  of  natives — Sale  of 
natives  at  Potchefstroom — Mr.  Steyn's  letter  about  slavery — 
]\leeting  at  Potchefstroom  to  protest — Remonstrances  of  Dutch 
clergy — Khame's  letter  to  the  Queen — Slave-dealing  on  the 
Betshuana  frontier — The  Cape  Argus — Sit  IMorrison  Barlow  — 
Slavery  still  extant  in  the  Transvaal. 

I  HAVE  now  ti'aced  tlie  history  of  the  Boer  republics  in 
the  Transvaal  clown  to  the  period  of  tlieir  consolidation 
in  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the  absorption 
of  that  Republic  by  England  in  1877.  Some  of  the 
reasons  which  brought  about  the  English  annexation 
have  already  been  alluded  to,  but  for  convenience'  sake 
I  have  left  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  to  this  and 
the  next  chapter. 
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When  the  Transvaal  was  given  back  to  the  Boers  in 
1881,  after  the  defeaFat  Majaba,  the  principal  reason 
alleged^for  the  retrocession  of  jl^^ 
the  "original  motives  which  prompted-.the.  British 
Government  to  annex  it  in  1877  were  invalid  and  un- 
founded.  ^\\q  staius^giio  \2A  y^cs^^Q^^ 
interim,  but  this  was  held  not  to  interfere  with  the 
matter.  "This  apparent!  j  plausible  excuse"  was  urged^ 
earnestly  by  prominent  members  of.  the  Liberal  party, 
especially  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  declared  to  be 
an  act  of  justice  to  return  to  th^  Boers  j^^  had.been 
taken  from  them  by  an  act  of  injustice  j  and  more 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Boers  at 
the  time  of  the  annexation  as  a  reason  for  retro- 
cession, than  upon  any  after  occurrences.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  country  was  annexed. 

The  relations  of  the  Boers  with  the  natives  was  one 
of  the  main  reasons  alleged  at  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion, and  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  this  was 
not  an  idle  reason.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Boers  were  freed  from  the  controlof_England  by 
the  Sand  River  Convention,  they  were  not  given  un- 
fetteredliberty.  There  was  an  express  stipnlatinn  in 
theconvention  prohibiting  slavery.  The  provision 
was  inserted  for  two  reasons — first,  from  philanthropic 
motives,  and  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  check  upon 
the  well-known  Boer  fashion  of  obtaining  cheap  labourj_ 
and  secondly,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  native  wars, 
which  tyrannous  practices  on  the  part  of  a  white  rage 
would  be  sure  to  engender,  and  which  might  possibly 
endanger  the  neighbouring  British-possessions.  The 
words  of  the  Convention  themselves  contemplated  the 
resumption  of   British    sovereignty,  if    slavery   were 
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encouraged  north  of  the  A'aal ;  and  beyond  the  treaty, 
and  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  British  interests 
in  South  Africa,  there  was  undoubtedly  an  impUed 
condition,  that  if  the  practices  of  the  Boers  in  deahng 
with  the  natives  tended  to  bring  about  a  collision  of 
races  dangerous  to  the  neighbouring  British  settle- 
ments, then  Great  Britain,  as  the  paramount  Power, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  step  in  and  resume  her  dormant 
authority. 

The  contingency  contemplated  by  the  convention 
actually  occurred.  A  variety  of  reasons  brought  about 
the  annexation ;  but  the  main  principle  underlying 
them  all  was  the  dangerous  position  in  which  the 
Boer  policy — and  above  all  its  native  policy — placed 
the  whole  of  South  Africa,  of  which  Great  Britain  was, 
to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law, 
"  the  upper  guardian.  This  is  very  clearly  expressed 
in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lowther,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  in  August,  '\'$>11  ^  shortly  after  the 
annexation.  Mr.  Courtney  had  moved,  in  the  House 
o££/Dinmons,  alnotionxoiidemning  Jthe^  annexation  as 
unjustifiable.  His  motion  fell  through  for  want  of 
support,  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  being  Then 
of  opinion  tlia^  the  annexation  was  just  and  cles4>r-52:ed. 
Mr.  Lowther,  however,  thought  it  neccssar}''  to  explain 
the  motives  wdiich  had  guided  the  Government  in 
assenting  to  the  Act.  In  the  course  of  liis  speech  he 
said  (Hansard,  ccxxvi.  p.  5-15) : — 

"With  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  Transvaal  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  no  concern,  and  his  contention  was  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  in  no  shape  founded  on  the  internal  transactions  of 
the  Transvaal,  but  on  those  measures  which  tended  to  interfere  with 
her  Majesty's  possessions.  The  external  policy  of  the  Transvaal 
State  was  the  sole   cause   of  tlie    difficulty   which   was   felt   by  her 
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JNIajesty's  Government ;  and  all  the  authorities  showed  that  through- 
out South  Africa  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Transvaal 
was  calculated  to  lead  to  a  native  war,  which  must  have  extended  to 
her  Majesty's  possessions.  In  fact,  to  make  the  internal  misgovern- 
ment  of  that  state  a  pretext  for  intervening  and  acquiring  territory  or 
political  influence  would  have  been  a  most  unjust  policy,  and  would 
have  constituted  a  grave  international  crime." 

Mr.  Lowtlier's  reasons  were  accepted  by  nearly  all 
the  Liberals  in  the  House  in  1877.  They  were  held 
sujSicient,  also,  when  the  Lfberal  party  came  into 
office,  and  before  the  defeat  of  Majuba  Hill  had 
occurred.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1881  Lord  Kimberley  is  reported  as 
saying : — "  The  late  Government,  in  annexing  the 
Transvaal,  were  not  for  one  moment  actuated  simply 
by  a  desire  to  extend  the  Queen's  dominions.  The 
motives  for  that  step  were  not  motives  of  which  the 
country  need  be  ashamed." 

This  speech,  though  delivered  some  time  after  the 
annexa^tion,  gives  a  ?air  idea  of  the  moderate  Liberal 
view  of  the  annexation,  until  political  exigencies 
perverted  the  ^judgment  and  impaired  tEe  memory  of 
the  party. 

It  is  important  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  T^owj^her 
that  "  the  external  policy  of  the  Transvaal  was  the 
sole  cause "  of  the  annexation  should  be  hnrnft  in 
■g^i^dj-hecg^use,  when  it  became  advisable  later  on  for 
the  Liberal  party  to  repudiate  the  annexation,  they 
discovered  that  the  Boers  had  originally  been  made 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  against  their  will.  Having 
made  this  discovery,  they  alleged  that  the  annexation, 
of  which  they  formerly  approved  on  grounds  quite 
apart  from  the  consent  of  the  Boers,  was  unjust,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  and  right  upon  the  ground  of 
their  non-consent  alone,  to  restore  the  Transvaal  to  its 
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former  owners.  This  discovery  was  made  at  two 
separate  a n d  convenient  mter val s ^  It  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1879  iiL_the  course  of  liis  Mid- 
lotliian  campaiixn.  In  a  speecli  at  Dalkeith,  on  the 
26th  of  Novenilxr,  1 879^^e_said  :— "  In  the  Trans- 
vaal we  have  chosen  most  unwisely — I  am  tempted  to 
say  insanely — to  put  ourselves  in  the  strange  predica- 
ment of  the  free  subjects  of  a  Monarch  going  to  CQerc_e 
the  free  subjects  of  a  Republic,  and  compel  them  to 
accept  a  citizenship  which  they  decline  and  refuse." 

He  also  announced,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
political  tour,  that  the  annexation  was  obtained  "  by 
means  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  our  country," 
and  he  therefore  proposedto  "  repudiate"  the  acquisi- 
tion.  When  he  became  Premier^  in  188^^ 
became  inconvenient,  and^_was_itself  repudiated  for 
other  considerations.  Despite  a  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Joubert,  beseeching 
bis  aid  in  obtaining  the  retrocession  of  the  country, 
and  despite  his  previous  assertions  that  the  Boers 
were  unwilling  subjects,  he  refused,  when  he  took 
loffice,  to  give  the  Transvaal  back  to  them.  In  his 
reply  to  the  letter  of  the  delegates  he  says  : — 


It  is  undoubtedly  matter  for  much  regret  that  it  should,  since  the 
annexation,  have  appeared  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  population  of 
Dutch  origin  in  the  Transvaal  are  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  that 
territory,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  consider  that  question  as  if  it 
■were  presented  for  the  first  time.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  state  of 
things  which  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period,  during  Avhich 
obligations  have  been  contracted,  especially,  though  not  exclusively, 
towards  the  native  population,  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

Looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  hotli  of  the  Transvaal  arid  the  rest 
of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  renewal  of  dis- 
orders which  might  load  to  disastrous  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
Transvaal,  but  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  our  judgment  is  that  the 
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Queen  cannot  be  advi.sed   to    relimiuisli    her  sovereignty    in   8outli 
Africa. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  lead  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  tlie 
Liberal  party  with  the  precision  of  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.  Lord  Kimberley  testified  his  public  approval 
of  the  annexation,  and  other  Liberals  did  the  same. 
The  discovery  that  the  Boers  were  nn willing jparties 
to_the  transaction  was  buried  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
pohtical  topics,  until  they  broke  out  into  open  insur- 
rection, and  defeated  the  British. troops  sent  agninst 
theiBi  Then  it  became  neciessary  to  find  reasons  for 
granting  the  demands  of  the  victorious  rebels ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  found  out  a'se'cond" time,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of,  a  new  discovery,  that  their 
non-acquiescence  in  the  original  act  of  annexation 
made  it  morally  incumbent  on  England  to  surrender 
the  country,  and  the  British._.^ubiecjbs_J,n  it,  to  the 
enemy.  This  view,  a  second  time  disinterred,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Grladstone  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Loyalists'  Committee,  written  on  the  1st  of 
June,  ISsi,  as  follows  (Blue-Book,  C.  2950,  p.  172):— 

The  insurrection  in  the  Transvaal  proved  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  that  the  majority  of  the  white  settlers  were  strongly  opposed 
to  British  rule,  and  were  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to 
recover  their  self-government.  It  was  ilms  shown  that  the  original 
ground  upon  which  the  Transvaal  was  arinexed,  namely,  that  the 
white  settlers  were  prepared,  if  not  to  welcome,  at  all  events  to 
acquiesce  in  British  rule,  was  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,  while  no 
hope  any  longer  remained  of  leading  them  by  a  prospect  of  confedera- 
tion to  an  altered  view. 

Again,  with  military  promptitude,  the  party  accepted 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Though  only  a  short  time 
before  it  had  been  held  that  the  non-consent  of  the 
Boers  to   the  annexation  was  not  ipev  se  a  sufficient 
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reason  for  retrocession,  it  was  now  urged  as  a  valid 
reason  ;  and  some  of  tlic  Liberals  waxed  valiant  in  the 
ardour  of  their  new-begotten  faith.  Thus  I  find  Mr. 
Chamberlain  using  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
following  indignant  expressions,  which  would  have 
been  forcible  under  more  disingenuous  circumstances 
(Hansard,  cclxiii.  p.  1831)  : — 

He  submitted  therefore  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  two 
propositions.  The  first  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  Government  became 
acquainted  with  the  true  feeling  of  the  Boers,  as  soon  as  it  became 
manifest  that  to  conciliate  them  with  any  offer  short  of  absolute  in- 
dependence was  impossible,  the7i  the  restoration  of  their  independence 
was  absolutely  called  for  by  regard  to  our  treaty  engagements  and 
the  honour  of  our  country.  Under  the  circumstances  which  he  had 
described,  to  have  continued  to  maintain  the  annexation  would  have 
been  an  act  which  he  could  only  describe  in  terms  which  had  been 
i  applied  by  a  high  authority  to  a  different  subject,  as  an  act  of  "force, 
fraud,  and  folly." 

]V[r.  Chamberlain  forgot  what  he  said  only  a  year 
b efore,  at  the  time  his  leador  was  pxpT-essiug  his  regret 
to  the  Boers  that_it  should,  since  the  annexation,  have 
appeared  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  thftm  wppp 
opposed  to  annexation,  but  that  it  would  not  be  re- 
called on  that  ground.  We  find  him  then  saying 
(Hansard,  cclii.  p.  908) : — 

The  conclusion  at  Avhich  they  (i.e.  the  Ministrj^)  arrived,  after 
some  hesitation  and  regret,  but  finally  with  no  doubt  whatever,  Avas 
tliat,  icliatever  they  mUjlit  think  of  the  original  act  of  annexation,  they 
could  not  safely  or  wisely  abandon  the  territory. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  memory  of  some 
politicians  is  not  always  equal  to  their  ingenuity. 

The  apparent  digression  from  tlie  immediate  topic 
under  discussion  has  been  necessary  to  show  that 
the  reasons  now  urged  as  the  motive  for  the  original 
annexation  of    the  Transvaal  were    not   the    reasons 
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which  actuated  the  movers  in  the  transaction.  It 
is  said  now  that  the  Boers  were  supposed  to  bo 
acquiescent,  but  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  found  out 
they  were  non-consenting  parties,  the  country  was 
returned  to  them.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  the  worth  of  this  pretence ;  and  if  he  follows 
out  with  me  the  history  of  the  Transvaal,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  Con- 
servatives  nor  Liberals  cared  for  the  consent  of  the 
Boers.  The  suggestion  that  the  discovery  of  the  lack 
of  consent  on  their  part  rendered  it  right  to  fflve  the 
country  back  to  them  is  a  flimsy  pretence,  though  it 
has  been  twice  used  for  party  purposes. 

The  digression  was  also  necessary  to  show  that  the 
annexation  was  in  its  inception  approved  by  both 
parties,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority ;  that 
it  was  subsequently  approved  officially  by  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  when  he  came  into  office,  as  the  head  of  the 
colonial  department ;  and  that  it  was  also  approved 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  two  separate  intervals,  sand- 
wiched, it  is  true,  on  either  side  of  a  period  of  dis- 
approval, but  still  approved  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  pressed  by  party  exigencies,  and  after  calm  and 
careful  deliberation.  It  is  evident  that  the  simple 
statement  of  the  Ministry  in  power  at  the  time 
of  the  annexation,  that  the  external  policy  of  the 
Transvaal  was  the  reason  for  the  annexation,  is 
correct.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  upon  this 
ground  alone  the  annexation  was,  if  not  inevitable,  at 
all  events  justifiable  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
glancing  more  incidentally  at  the  other  reasons.  The 
internal  condition  was  an  element  in  the  external  rela- 
tions of  the  country  with  its  neighbours.  Where 
houses  adjoin,  a  fire  in  one  is  a  condition  which  affects 
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the  neighbours.  So  far  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  but  I  shall 
not  confine  myself  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 

The  first  document  which  clearly  states,  in  detail, 
the  reasons  for  the  annexation,  is  the  proclamation 
issued  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  at  the  time.  1 
extract  a  few  paragraphs  : ' — 

Whereas  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  at 
the  Sand  River,  between  her  Majesty's  Assistant  Commissioners,  Major 
Hogge  and  C.  M  Owen,  Esq.,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  deputation  from 
the  emigrant  farmers  then  residing  north  of  the  Yaal  River,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Commandant-General  A.  W.  J.  Pretorius,  on  the 
other  part,  the  said  her  ^lajes-ty's  Assistant  Commissioners  did 
"guarantee  in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  the  emigrant  farmers  north  of  the  Vaal  River  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  themselves  according  to 
their  own  laws,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government :" 

And  whereas  the  evident  objects  and  inciting  motives  of  the  Assis- 
tant Commissioners  in  granting  such  guarantee  or  permission  to 
persons  who  were  her  Majesty's  subjects  were  "  to  promote  f.»eace, 
free  trade,  and  friendly  intercourse  "  with  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  territory  which  a 
few  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  February,  18-58,  became  known  by 
the  style  and  title  of  "  The  South  African  Republic,"  would  become 
a  flourishing  and  self-sustaining  State,  a  source  of  strength  and  security 
to  neighbouring  European  communities,  and  a  point  from  which  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  might  rapidly  spread  towards  Central  Africa  : 

And  whereas  the  hopes  and  expectations  upon  which  this  mutual 
com  pact  was  reasonably  and  honourably  founded  have  been  disappointed, 
and  the  circumstances,  as  set  forth  more  at  length  in  my  addreas  to  the 
people  of  to-day's  date  hereunto  attached,  show  that  increasing  weak- 
ness in  the  State  itself  on  the  one  side,  and  more  than  corresponding 
growth  of  real  strength  and  confidence  among  the  native  tribes  on 
the  other,  have  produced  their  natural  and  inevitable  consequences, 
as  will  more  fully  appf-ar  from  a  brief  allusion  to  the  facts  that,  after 
more  or  less  of  irritating  contact  with  aboriginal  tribes  to  the  north, 

'  See  C.1776  of  1877,  p.  157. 
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there  coiumenced  about  the  year  1867  gradual  abandonment  to  the 
natives  in  that  direction  of  territory  settled  by  burghers  of  this  State 
in  well-built  towns  and  villagfs,  and  on  granted  farms  ;  that  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  extinction  of  all  effective  rule  over  extensive  tracts 
of  country  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  as  a 
consequence  by  the  practical  independence,  which  still  continues, 
of  large  native  tribes  residing  therein,  who  had  until  then  considered 
themselves  subjects ; 

That  some  few  farmers,  unwilling  to  forfeit  homes  which  they  had 
created  for  their  families,  and  to  which  they  held  grants  from  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal,  which  grants  had,  however,  ceased,  and 
still  fail  to  protect  them  in  their  occupation,  made  terms  with  the 
native  chiefs,  and  now  occupy  their  farms  on  condition  of  periodical 
payments  to  those  chiefs,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  which 
such  payments  involve ; 

That  this  decay  of  power  and  ebb  of  authority  in  the  north  is  being 
followed  by  similar  processes  in  the  south  under  yet  more  dangerous 
circumstances  ;  people  of  this  State  residing  in  that  direction  have  been 
compelled  within  the  last  three  months,  at  the  bidding  of  native 
chiefs,  and  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  leave  their  farms  and  homes,  their 
standing  crops,  some  of  which  were  ready  for  reaping,  and  other  pro- 
perty, all  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  natives  ;  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  more  powerless  than  ever  to  vindicate  its  assumed  rights,  or 
to  resist  the  declension  that  is  threatening  its  existence.  That  all 
confidence  in  its  stability,  once  felt  by  surrounding  and  distant  Euro- 
pean communities,  has  been  -withdrawn.  That  commerce  is  well-nigh 
destroyed.  That  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  That  the 
white  inhabitants,  discontented  with  their  condition,  are  divided  into 
factions.  That  the  Government  has  fallen  into  helpless  paralysis 
from  causes  which  it  has  been  and  is  unable  to  control  or  counteract. 
And  that  the  prospect  of  the  election  of  a  new  President,  so  far  from 
allaying  the  general  anxiety,  or  from  inspiring  hope  in  the  future, 
is  looked  forward  to  by  all  parties  as  most  likely  to  result  in  civil 
war,  with  its  attendant  anarchy  and  bloodshed  ; 

That  the  condition  above  described  affords  strong  temptation  to 
neighbouring  native  powers,  who  are  known  to  be  anxious  and  ready 
to  do  so,  to  make  attacks  and  inroads  upon  the  State,  which  from  its 
weakness  it  cannot  repel,  and  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  saved 
by  the  restraining  influence  of  the  British  Government,  exercised  from 
Natal  by  her  Majesty's  representative  in  that  colony,  in  the  hope,  yet 
imfulfiUed,  that  a  friendly  understanding  might  be  arrived  at  between 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  complaming  native  chiefs ; 
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That  llie  Sikukuni  ^A'ar,  Avliich  would  have  produced  but  little  eflfect 
upon  a  healtliy  constitution,  lias  not  only  proved  suddenly  fatal  to  the 
resources  and  reputation  of  the  Eepublic,  but  has  shown  itself  to  be 
a  culminating  point  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  in  that  a  Makatee 
or  Basutu  tribe,  unwarlike,  and  of  no  account  in  Zulu  estimation, 
successfully  withstood  the  strength  of  the  State,  and  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  to  the  native  powers  outside  the  Ecpv;blic,  from  the  Zambesi 
to  the  Cape,  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  white  and  the  black  races ;  that  this  disclosure  at  once 
shook  the  prestige  of  the  Avhite  man  in  South  Africa,  and  placed 
every  European  community  in  peril ;  that  this  common  danger  has 
caused  universal  anxiety,  has  given  to  all  concerned  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate its  causes  and  to  protect  themselves  from  its  consequences, 
and  has  imposed  the  duty  upon  those  who  have  the  power  to  shield 
enfeebled  civilization  from  the  encroachments  of  barbarism  and 
inhumanity ; 

And  whereas  the  inherent  weakness  of  this  Government  and  State, 
from  causes  above  alluded  to,  and  briefly  set  forth,  and  the  fact  that 
the  past  policy  of  the  Republic  has  not  only  failed  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  and  goodwill,  but  has  forfeited  the  resjiect  of  the  over- 
whelming native  populations  within  and  beyond  its  boundaries,  which 
together  probably  exceed  one  and  a  half  millions,  render  it  certain 
that  the  Transvaal  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  consequences  of 
a  pressure  that  has  already  reduced  its  political  life  to  so  feeble  a 
condition  : 

And  whereas  the  ravaging  of  an  adjoining  friendly  State  by  war- 
like savage  tribes  cannot  for  a  moment  be  contemplated  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  without  the  most  earnest  and  painful  solicitude, 
both  on  account  of  the  miseries  which  such  an  event  must  inflict 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  and  because  of  the  peril  and 
insecurity  to  which  it  would  expose  her  Majesty's  possessions  and 
subjects  in  South  Africa ;  and  seeing  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  have,  from  tlie  inherent  weakness  of  the  country,  already 
touched  upon,  become  so  grave,  that  neither  this  country  nor  the 
British  colonies  in  South  Africa  can  be  saved  from  the  most  calami- 
tous circumstances  except  by  the  extension  over  this  State  of  her 
Majesty's  authority  and  protection,  by  means  of  which  alone  oneness 
of  purpose  and  action  can  be  secured,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  future  be  established : 

And  whereas  I  have  been  satisfied  by  numerous  addresses,  memo- 
rials, and  letters  which  I  have  received,  and  l)y  the  abundant  assu- 
rances which  personal  intercourse  has  given  me,  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  inhalntants  of  tlie  Ti'ansvaal  see  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light 
tlian  I  am  able  to  describe  them,  the  urgency  and  imminence  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  ruined  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  absence  within  it  of  any  element  capable  of 
rescuing  it  from  its  depressed  and  afflicted  state,  and  therefore 
earnestly  desire  the  establishment  within  and  over  it  of  her  Majesty's 
authority  and  rule  ;  and  Avhereas  the  Government  has  been  unable  to 
point  out  or  devise  any  means  by  which  the  country  can  save  itself, 
and  as  a  consequence  relieve  the  other  white  communities  of  South 
Africa  from  the  danger  of  the  dire  events  certain  speedily  to  result 
from  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  can  entertain 
no  reasonable  hope  that  it  possesses,  or  is  likely  under  its  present 
form  of  government  to  possess,  the  means  to  raise  itself  to  a  safe  and 
prosperous  condition : 

And  Avhereas  the  emergency  seems  to  me  to  be  such  as  to  render  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Transvaal 
territory,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  safety  of  her  Majesty's  colonies, 
and  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  elsewhere,  that  the  said  Transvaal 
territory  should  provisionally,  and,  pending  the  announcement  of  her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  be  administered  in  her  Majesty's  name  and  on  her 
behalf : 

Now  therefore  I  do,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  her  Majesty's  Eoyal  Commission,  dated  at  Bal- 
moral the  fifth  day  of  October,  1876,  and  published  herewith,  and  in 
accordance  with  instructions  conveyed  to  me  thereby  and  otherwise, 
proclaim  and  make  known,  that  from  and  after  the  publication  hereof 
the  territory  heretofore  known  as  the  South  African  Eepublic,  as  now 
meared  and  bounded,  subject,  however,  to  such  local  modifications  as 
may  hereafter  appear  necessary,  and  as  may  be  approved  of  by  her 
Majesty,  shall  be  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  British  territory,  and  I  hereby 
call  upon  and  require  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  of  every  class 
and  degree,  and  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  South  Africa  to  take 
notice  of  this  my  proclamation  and  to  guide  themselves  accordingly . 

The  address  to  the  Boers,  which  accompanied  the 
proclamation,  also  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  it  in 
strong  terms  :  ^ — 

"WTien  in  1852  it  was  agreed  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  rule 
yourselves  without  interference  by  the  British  Government,  those  who 
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represented  you,  as  well  as  her  Majesty's  Assistant  Special  Commis- 
sioners, believed  and  hoped  that  yon  would  grow  into  a  powerful  and 
self-sustaining  State,  prove  a  blessing  and  a  source  of  strength  to  your 
neighbours,  and  become  a  strong  centre  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion. If  both  sides  had  not  entertained  such  hope  and  belief  there 
was  no  right  on  the  one  side  to  ask,  nor  on  the  other  to  grant,  the 
independence  asked  for. 

It  is  true  that  these  sentiments  are  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  the 
words  of  the  agreement,  but,  as  lately  it  was  publicly  said  of  another 
document,  so  it  may  be  said  of  this,  that  he  who  does  not  read  between 
the  lines  sees  but  half  the  meaning.  What  I  have  above  described 
are  the  outspoken  and  unwritten  terms  on  which  alone  such  an  agree- 
ment could  have  been  honourably  entered  into  by  either  side,  and  I 
as  well  as  you  must'  assume  them  to  have  been  the  basis  of  that  agree- 
ment, or  we  do  dishonour  to  our  representatives  on  that  occasion. 

I^ow  have  these  terms,  these  hopes  been  fulfilled  %  Have  you 
grown  stronger  during  the  last  twelve  years  in  proportion  as  those 
by  whom  you  are  surrounded  have  grown  stronger  %  Have  you  been 
able  to  maintain  youx  own  boundaries,  to  keep  possession  of  your  towns, 
villages,  and  farmhouses  built  by  your  own  hands  ?  The  answer  to 
all  these  questions  is  in  the  negative,  very  strongly  in  the  negative. 

Has  not  the  war  with  Sikukuni,  whom  you  all  consider  to  be  but 
an  insignificant  enemy,  and  Avhich  is  not  yet  settled,  as  was  supposed, 
dealt  a  fatal  bloAV  to  the  prestige  of  the  Republic,  to  its  financial 
condition,  to  its  Government,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  country,  and 
has  it  not  caused  disaster  and  ruin  to  many  families,  which  your 
Government  found  itself  powerless  to  remedy  %  You  all  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  it  has.  You  all  know  too  that  unless  your  Govern- 
ment and  yovir  State  are  strong  enough  to  inspire  confidence  among 
neighbouring  and  distant  white  communities,  both  must  come  to 
nothing  from  inherent  weakness. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  every  point  in  the  Sand  River  Agreement, 
and  examine  whether  this  or  that  article  has  been  broken ;  my  object, 
my  friends,  is  not  to  find  fault  with  you,  but  to  show  you  your  true 
position.  For  years  past  you  have  been  going  backwards  instead  of 
lorAvards,  until  at  length  you  have  reached  a  condition  of  weakness 
that  has  not  only  destroyed  your  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
but  has  seriously  Aveakened  that  of  all  the  white  commimities  of  South 
Africa  ;  and  loss  of  prestige  means  loss  of  security. 

Some  have  told  me  that  you  believe  yourselves  strong  enough  to 
encounter  aU  possible  attacks,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
State,  and  to  pay  its  debts.     Few  of  the  thinking  men  of  the  country, 
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however,  hold  this  opinion,  and  tlie  great  majority  see  that  it  is 
impossible,  however  strongly  they  or  I  miglit  wish  it  were  otherwise. 

What  is  your  strength  %  You  have  8000  white  men  all  told  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Of  these  1000  live  in  towns  or  villages,  350  are 
a  fluctuating  population  of  gold-diggers,  and  the  remaining  6650  are 
farmers,  scattered  widely  over  a  surface  of  country  which  in  Europe 
would  maintain  25,000,000  of  people.  Upon  these  6650  farmers  is 
laid  the  task  of  supporting  the  State  by  the  produce  of  their  farms, 
and  upon  them  also  rests  the  military  duty  of  defending  the  country 
or  fighting  for  its  rights.  You  are  surrounded  inside  and  outside 
your  boundaries  by  at  least  one  and  a  half  millions  of  natives,  none 
of  whom  have  been  made  firm  friends  by  your  past  intercourse  with 
them,  and  of  these  one  of  the  weakest  has  dealt  you  a  deadly  blow\ 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  you  can  neither  sow  nor  reap  except  by 
the  tacit  permission  of  the  native  population,  and  they  have  lost  the 
respect  for  you  which  they  had  for  the  pioneers. 

The  products  of  the  ground  are  the  true  source  of  all  wealth  to  every 
State ;  those  who  get  that  wealth  out  of  the  ground  by  their  labour 
must  be  protected  in  their  avocations,  or  the  State  must  perish  :  and 
it  is  only  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  actual  invasion  that 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  defend  their  homes.  Let  the  bee  be 
left  to  make  its  honey  and  support  not  itself  only,  but  the  State. 

Such,  then,  is  your  condition ;  your  weakness  invites  attack  upon 
yourselves,  which  you  cannot  repel,  and  therefore  has  become  a  cause 
of  serious  menace  to  her  Majesty's  possessions  in  South  Africa.  Your 
house,  which  adjoins  ours,  and  is  built  of  combustible  materials,  as 
part  of  ours  is  also  built  of,  is  on  fire.  We  wish  to  extinguish  that 
fire  while  it  is  yet  smouldering,  because  we  know  that  you  cannot ; 
that  wish  and  the  act  arising  out  of  it  are  dictated  by  friendship  to- 
wards you,  and  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  as  well  as  demanded  by 
imperative  considerations  of  self-preservation. 

If  the  hopes  and  beliefs  which  alone  could  have  justified  the  Sand 
River  Agreement  had  been  fulfilled,  if  your  State  had  grown  stronger 
instead  of  weaker,  if  your  influence  for  good  over  the  natives  had 
extended  and  increased  instead  of  becoming  year  by  year  more  con- 
tracted, her  Majesty's  Government  would  gladly  have  avoided  the 
task  of  interference,  nor  would  it  interfere  now  were  it  not  for  the 
positive  danger  to  which  your  condition  exposes  her  Majesty's  subjects 
and  possessions  in  South  Africa. 

Xor  am  I  trying  to  impress  upon  you  this  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  yoiir  country  su])ported  by  my  own  observation  only  ;  the 
remarks   made    by   your   President    to    the  Volksraad    on    the  16th 
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of  February  and  tlie  3rd  and  5tli  of  March  last,  under  an  evidently 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  more  tlian  support  what  I  have  said, 
and  what  I  had  already  myself  been  convinced  of.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them  : — 

"  We  should  delude  ourselves  by  entertaining  the  hope  that  matters 
would  mend  by-and-by.  It  would  be  only  self-deceit.  I  tell  you 
openly  matters  are  as  bad  as  they  ever  can  be  ;  they  cannot  be  worse. 
These  are  bitter  truths,  and  people  may  perhaps  turn  their  back  on 
me.     But  then  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  having  done  my  duty." 

*  ^  ^  ^  *  V 

"  It  is  said  here,  this  ur  that  man  must  be  released  from  taxes, 
l)ecause  the  Kaffirs  have  driven  them  off  their  farms  and  occupy  the 
latter.  By  this  you  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  strongest  man  is 
niaster  here,  that  the  right  of  the  strongest  obtains  here.  [Mr.  Mare  : 
This  is  not  true.]  Then  it  is  not  true  what  the  honourable  member 
]\rr.  Breytenbach  has  told  us  about  the  state  of  the  Lydenburg  dis- 
trict ;  then  it  is  not  true  either  what  another  member  has  said  about 
the  farms  in  Saltpansberg,  which  are  occupied  by  Kaffirs.  Neither 
is  it  true,  then,  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  at  Lydenburg,  where 
the  Inirghers  had  been  driven  off  their  farms  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  where 
Johannes  was  ploughing  and  sowing  on  the  land  of  a  burgher.  These 
are  facts,  and  they  show  that  the  strongest  man  is  the  master  here. — 
The  fourth  point  which  we  have  to  take  into  account  affects  our 
relations  with  our  English  neighbours.  It  is  asked,  what  have  they 
got  to  do  with  our  position  %  I  tell  you,  as  much  as  we  have  to  do 
with  that  of  our  Kaffir  neighljours.  As  little  as  we  can  allow  bar- 
barities among  the  Kaffirs  on  our  borders,  as  little  can  they  allow 
that  in  a  State  on  their  borders  anarchy  and  rebellion  should  prevail." 
(Cheers.) 

«  i|C-  *  *  «  * 

"  Do  you  know  what  has  recently  happened  in  Turkey  %  Because 
no  civilized  Government  was  carried  on  there,  the  Great  Powers  inter- 
fered and  said,  '  Thus  far  and  no  further.'  And  if  this  is  done  to 
an  empire,  will  a  little  republic  be  excused  when  it  misbehaves  % 
Complain  to  other  powers  and  seek  justice  there  %  Yes,  thank  God  ! 
justice  is  still  to  be  found  even  for  the  most  insignificant ;  but  it  is 
])recisely  this  justice  which  will  convict  us.  If  we  want  justice,  we 
must  be  in  a  position  to  ask  it  with  unsullied  hands."  (Cheei-s.) 
#  *  »  *  *  * 

"Whence   has   arisen  that   urgency  to   make  an  appeal  for  inter-, 
ference  elsewhere  ?     Has  that  appeal  been  made  only  by  enemies  of 
the   State  ?     0  no,  gentlemen ;    it  has  arisen  from  real  grievances. 
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Our  people   have  degenerated  from  their  former  position  ;  they  have 

hecorae  demoralized ;  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be."     (Cheers.) 
****** 

"To-day  a  bill  for  llOOZ.  was  laid  before  me  for  signature,  but  I 
would  sooner  have  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  sign  that  paper  (cheers), 
for  I  have  not  the  slightest  ground  to  expect  that'  when  that  bill 
becomes  due  there  will  be  a  penny  to  pay  it  with." 

"  The  principal  thing  which  had  brought  them  to  their  present 
position  was  that  to  which  they  would  not  give  attention.  It  was 
not  this  or  that  thing  which  impeded  their  way,  but  they  themselves 
stopped  the  Avay ;  and  if  they  asked  him  what  prevented  the  people 
from  remaining  independent,  he  answered  that  the  Republic  was 
itself  the  obstruction,  owing  to  the  inherent  incapacity  and  weakness 
of  the  people.  But  whence  this  weakness  %  Was  it  because  they 
were  deformed  %  Because  they  were  worse  than  other  people  %  Be- 
cause they  were  too  few  and  insignificant  to  occupy  the  country  ? 
Those  arguments  did  not  weigh  with  him,  they  were  not  true,  he  did 
not  consider  them  of  any  importance.  The  people  were  as  good  as 
any  other  people,  but  they  were  completely  demoralized  ;  they  had  lost 
faith  in  God,  reliance  upon  themselves,  or  trust  in  each  other  ;  hence 
he  believed  they  Avere  inherently  weak." 

****** 

The  reasons  alleged  by  Sir  Tlieophilus  Sliepstone 
were  endorsed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  was 
then  Colonial  Secretary,  in  an  official  letter  addressed 
to  the  second  Boer  deputation  to  England  in  1878. 
The  deputation  brought  with  them  a  memorial  signed 
by  6500  Boers,  praying  for  the  withdrawal  of  her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Colonial  Secretary  pointed 
out  that  his  predecessor.  Lord  Carnarvon,  had  dis- 
tinctly refused  to  allow  the  annexation  to  be  questioned 
by  a  "plebiscite."  He  declined  to  recognize  the 
memorial  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  question  ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  he  stated  that  the 
annexation  would  not  be  undone  on  that  account.^ 

*  See  C.  2128  of  1878,  p.  15. 
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The   reasons   alleged   for   annexing  the    Transvaal 
were : — 


1.  The  failure  of  the  hope  upon  which  the  Trek- 
Boers  were  allowed  to  establish  an  independent  Re- 
public :  viz.  that  it  would  become  a  flourishing  and 
self-sustaining  State,  a  source  of  strength  and  security 
to  neighbouring  European  communities,  and  a  point 
from  which  Christianity  and  civilization  might  rapidly 
spread  to  Central  Africa. 

2.  The  increasing  weakness  of  the  State,  as  regards 
its  relations  with  neighbouring  native  tribes,  which 
invited  attack  on  the  country  and  upon  the  adjoining 
British  possessions. 

3.  The  poverty  and  defencelessness  of  the  country. 

4.  The  state  of  faction  and  anarchy  which  prevailed, 
and  which  rendered  civil  war  not  improbable. 

5.  The  dangers  of  invasion  by  Sekkukuni  and  Ketch- 
way  o. 

6.  And  lastly  there  was  a  cause,  which  was  not 
alluded  to  in  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  for  prudential  reasons,  that  is  to  say,  the  ill- 
treatment  and  enslavement  of  natives  within  and  adjoin- 
ing the  borders,  which  had  been  productive  of  distrust, 
insurrection,  and  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  stronger 
chiefs,  and  of  suffering  and  misery  to  the  more  helpless 
of  the  natives. 

In  dealing  with  these  topics  I  propose  to  take  the 
native  question  first,  and  afterwards  to  notice  the 
other  points. 

The  ink  on  the  Sand  River  Convention  was  hardly 
dry  before  the  Boers  began  to  violate  its  provisions. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  1852,  an  attack  was  made 
on  Kolobeng,  the  village  of  Sechele,  the  Bakwena  chief, 
at  whose  present  town  of  Molepolole  I   spent  several 
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montlis  in  1880.  The  chief  was  attacked  because  he 
allowed  English  travellers  to  pass  through  his  country. 
The  Boers  destroyed  his  town,  killed  sixty  people,  and 
carried  off  200  women  and  children  into  slavery.  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  the  missionary  with  Sechele  at  the 
time.  He  was  away,  but  his  house  was  plundered, 
and  his  property  destroyed.  He  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  complaining  of  the 
injury  done  to  him  and  to  the  natives,  but  without 
effect.  In  the  memorial  lie  stated  that  one  of  Sechele's 
children  was  taken  as  a  slave,  and  that  he  had  himself 
seen  and  conversed  with  many  slaves  living  in  Boer 
houses. 

In  the  early  days  of  Boer  independence  raids  upon 
natives  were  frequent,  and  the  children  taken  in  the 
raids  were  made  slaves  by  the  captors.  Several 
affidavits  were  filed  with  the  Transvaal  Commission  at 
Newcastle,  made  by  natives  who  were  bought  and  sold 
as  chattels.  For  example,  Daniel  Harpy,  a  petty  chief 
from  the  Pretoria  district,  stated  : — ■ 

I  was  under  Shambok,  my  chief,  who  fought  the  Boers  formerly, 
but  he  left  us,  and  we  were  put  up  for  auction,  and  sold  among  the 
Boers.  I  want  to  state  this  myself  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  in 
Newcastle.  I  was  bought  by  Fritz  Botha,  and  sold  by  Frederick 
Botha,  who  was  then  field-cornet  of  the  Boers. 

Rooibok,  a  Kaffir,  said  : — 

I  was  forced  into  slavery  by  the  Boers  after  Shambok  left  under 
William  Botes.  They  (the  Boers)  came  and  drove  us  in  front  of  their 
horses,  and  made  us  slaves.  We  never  had  a  day's  rest  after.  I 
only  got  free  by  running  away,  and  working  at  the  Cape,  for  which 
I  got  paid. 

Wilhelm,  a  petty  chief,  stated  : — 

I  was  put  up  to  auction  by  Frederick  Botha,  and  sold  to  Barend 
Lange,  whom  I  served  for  five  years,  when  he  died.     Hans  Jurie  then 
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took  me,  and  made  me  work  for  ten  years,  after  whicli  lie  contracted 
me  in  1876  for  two  years,  promising  me  wages,  which  he  never  paid 
me. 

A  small  cliief,  called  Frederick  Molepo,  said : — 

When  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  Boers  made  a  raid  on  ^lolopo's 
chief  town.  They  killed  many  people,  and  took  many  slaves.  Tliere 
was  no  war  at  the  time.  They  only  wanted  slaves.  My  two  sisters 
were  killed,  and  I  was  made  a  slave  of.  Piet  Brail  captured  me,  and 
wlien  he  got  to  his  farm,  he  sold  me  for  a  cow  and  a  hig  pot. 
"NVynand  Bezuidenhout  bought  me.  Bezuidenhout  treated  me  badly  ; 
he  flogged  me  many  times.  After  I  had  been  there  about  half  a 
3^ear  I  ran  away,  and  joined  the  scattered  remnants  of  my  people. 
Many  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  were  taken  by  the  Boers  have 
never  come  back,  and  still  remain  on  the  Boers'  farms. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  is  as  well  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  slavery.  This  is  best  explained 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nachtigal,  of  the  Berlin  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  missionary  at  Botsabelo,  the 
station  of  the  Bapedi  chief,  Johannes,  in  a  letter 
written  to  President  Burgers  in  1875.  The  letter  was 
sent  in  response  to  a  circular  from  the  President, 
making  inquiries  about  the  existence  of  slavery.  I 
call  attention  to  the  date,  because  Lord  Kimberley  has 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  the  earlier  days 
there  was  slavery  in  the  Transvaal,  but  of  late  years 
no  slavery  existed.  This  declaration  was  based  on  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Burgers  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  in  August,  1874,  in  which  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  charge  of  slavery  : — 

It  is  ni'di  time  an  end  .should  be  nuide  to  such  an  accusation.  I 
entirely  deny  its  truth,  and  challenge  your  Excellency,  or  any  one 
else,  to  give  a  single  proof  for  such  a  false  and  improper  cliarge  against 
the  Government  of  this  State.  I  have  denied  that  charge.  I  re- 
deny  it  here.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  has  not  existed  in 
this  State,  more  especially  in  past  times,  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
of  natives  who  have  been  taken  in  war. 
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Dr.    Naclitigal's    letter    explains    the    meaning    of 
apprenticeship;"  I  append  some  extracts: — 


February  11th,  1875. 
To  his  Honour  tlie  State  President,  S.  A.  Repuhlic. 

Sir, — I  felt  very  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  your  Honour's 
Circular  of  the  29th  of  January,  1875  ;  and  I  believe  I  cannot  show 
my  gratitude  better  than  by  returning  a  candid  answer  to  the  five 
questions  which  your  Honour  has  laid  before  me.  I  have  long 
desired  an  opportunity  of  using  the  papers  which  are  in  my  possession. 
I  now  therefore  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  honourable  Avay  which 
has  been  opened  to  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  to  give  your  Honour  reliable  evidence  of  tlie  matters  I 
bring  forward.  I  pass  over  everything  which  I  have  become  acijuainted 
with  merely  by  hearsay. 

****** 

Second  Question, — "  Do  you  know,  certainly,  of  any  single  case 
of  slavery,  or  slave-trade,  permitted  by  the  Government  of  this  Re- 
public, or  recognized  by  it,  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
her  British  Majesty's  Government  in  1852  1" 

Before  I  reply  to  this  question,  I  must  define  what  I  understand 
by  slavery.  I  understand  slaves  to  be  persons  who,  against  their 
own  will  and  agreement,  by  craft,  persuasion,  or  violence,  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  servitude  for  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  period  ;  who 
have  no  legal  right  to  claim  wages  for  their  service  ;  who  are  not 
free  before  the  expiration  of  a  prescribed  time  to  engage  themselves 
to  any  other  master,  or  to  return  to  their  families  or  relations.  Slave- 
trade  is  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  persons.  . 

And  if  I  am  noAV  asked  to  say  conscientiously  whether  such  slavery 
has  existed  since  1852,  and  been  recognized  and  permitted  by  the 
Government,  I  must  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Will  your  Honour 
be  kind  enough  to  listen  to  my  proofs  1 

I  begin  with  the  early  laws.  At  Origstad,  the  Landdrost,  Prinsloo, 
was  in  the  habit  of  registering  (inboeken)  so-called  Kaffir  orphan 
children  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1851,  a  more  stringent  law  Avas  passed  by  the 
Volksraad  with  reference  to  "  orphan  children,  or  so-called  apprentices, 
who  are  brought  in  by  the  Kaffir  tribes  around  us."  This  law  contains 
the  following  stipulations  :  — 

''Art.  1.  Whoever  obtains  a  child  or  orphan,  of  whomsoever  he  may 
have  obtained  it,  he  must  register  it. 
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"  Art.  2.  The  Landdrost  or  Veld-Cornet  must  make  inquiry  in  what 
manner  any  one  has  become  the  possessor  of  such  a  child. 

"■Art.  3.  If  everything  is  in  order,  the  child  must  be  registered,  and 
then  remain  as  a  servant,  till  it  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  25, 
and  shall  then,  as  of  age,  become  entirely  free  from  all  forced  obliga- 
tion to  any  service. 

'^  Art.  7.  At  the  death,  or  if  through  the  poverty,  or  any  other 
cause,  of  the  owner,  the  latter  should  become  unable  to  retain  the 
child,  it  may  be  made  over  to  others.  Nevertheless  no  person  shall 
demand  or  receive  more  than  2?.  5^.  for  the  transferrence  of  such  a 
child." 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1866,  the  folloAving  addition  was  made  to 
the  above  law  by  the  Yolksraad  : — 

"  Art.  1.  No  child  shall  in  future  be  transferred  from  one  master  to 
another,  unless  the  guardian  "  (this  is  the  name  given  to  the  o\^^le^  of 
the  slave)  "  dies,  when  it  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  heir." 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  by  these  laws  the  Government  has  recog- 
nized and  permitted  slavery.  This  is  proved  by  the  practical  effect 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Volksraad,  which  provided  that  a  register 
should  be  kept  of  apprenticed  orphan  children.  In  this  about  480 
persons  are  entered  by  the  Landdrost  of  Lydenburg.  This  does  not 
include  those  entered  by  the  various  Yeld-Cornets .  All  therefore 
which  is  entered  in  this  register,  as  also  in  the  Day-Book  of  the  Land- 
drost of  Lydenburg,  must  be  regarded  as  permitted  and  recognized 
by  the  Government. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  to  your  Honour  a  few  of  those 
things  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  above-mentioned  register. 

Under  No.  7  are  registered,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1851,  by 
H.  T.  Buhrmann,  as  the  Landdrost  of  Lydenburg,  for  himself,  five 
children.  This  one  man  has  sixteen  names  of  children  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  register  for  himself. 

The  subsequent  Landdrost  of  Lydenburg,  C.  Potgieter,  has  also 
sworn  names  registered  for  himself  under  Nos.  25,  193,  and  194. 

Under  No.  345,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1866,  is  registered  for  !Mr. 
C.  ^loll,  senior,  Landdrost  of  Pretoria,  one  child. 

Further,  under  308,  309,  310,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1865,  are 
registered  for  Hi(>  Honour  the  President,  M.  W.  Pretorius,  three 
children. 

Can  any  one  avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  this  is  slavery 
permitted  and  recognized  by  the  Government  ? 

Third  Question. — "  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  a  person  at  pre- 
sent held  in  slavery  ?  " 
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I  am  acquainted  with  cases  of  persons  still  held  in  slavery.  I 
shall  relate  to  your  Honour  only  two  out  of  a  number  which,  in 
other  respects,  are  worthj^  of  special  mention. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1858,  under  No.  114,  are  registered  for  the 
widow  Gertrude  S.  M.  Kruger,  Klara,  six  years  old,  and  Azie,  ten 
months  old,  Avithout  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  parents,  who 
afterwards  recovered  Azie,  but  have  been  unable  up  to  the  present 
moment  to  obtain  Klara.  The  parents  are  manumitted  slaves  and 
members  of  our  church. 

Under  No.  284,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  is  registered  for 
C.  J.  Beeking,  a  three-year-old  boy,  named  Windvogel.  His  rela- 
tions live  on  the  station  Botsabelo,  and  have  made  repeated  applica- 
tions to  the  re-married  widow  of  Beeking  for  his  freedom,  but  she 
demanded  too  high  a  ransom,  and  thus  he  is  retained  in  servitude. 

Further,  I  must  mention  that  there  are  many  who  cannot  recover 
their  freedom  among  them,  some  who  never  have  been  regis- 
tered : — 

1.  Because  the  slaves  themselves  can  never  ascertain  whether  they 
have  been  registered  or  not. 

2.  And  although  they  may  be  aware  of  their  registry,  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  know  when  their  term  of  service  has  expired.  With 
some  it  appears  as  though  they  never  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
or  twenty-five  years. 

3.  Were  a  law  put  into  operation  by  which  all  persons  illegally 
holding  slaves  (i.e.  without  having  them  registered)  could  be  severely 
punished  and  forced  to  release  them,  a  large  number  of  the  unfortu- 
nate creatures  would  regain  their  liberty.  Many  of  these  people,  who 
would  have  rendered  great  service  to  agriculture,  have  taken  refuge  in 
British  colonies,  or  have  fled  to  some  Kaffir  chief,  because  they  could 
no  longer  endure  the  heavy  yoke  with  which  they  were  laden.  There 
is  in  this  Eepublic  still  a  lack  of  labourers,  and  nevertheless  numbers 
of  able-bodied  men  are  daily  forced  to  leave  the  country.  If  any  of 
these  return  voluntarily,  they  are  so  severely  punished  that  the 
majority  prefer  remaining  in  exile. 

Thus  on  the  9th  of  February,  1863,  under  No.  253,  is  registered 
for  Carel  Job.  Vilgoen,  senior,  Windvogel,  fifteen  years  old.  Li 
1872  he  deserted  the  service  of  his  master,  and  fled  to  a  British 
colony.  He  returned,  however,  and  desired  to  go  to  his  wife  and 
children,  who  had  been  taken  from  him.  His  sentence  was  that  he 
shoidd  receive  a  severe  flogging,  and  serve  his  master  another  year, 
for  his  term  of  apprenticeship  had  not  yet  expired.  He  returned  to 
his  master,  but  again  fled.     I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  part  of  Wiiid- 
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vogel,  but  when  I  saw  how  fearfully  he  had  been  lashed,  I  could  not 
help  bemoaning  the  existence  of  slavery. 

Fourth  Question. — "Are  you  acquainted  with  cases  of  slave-dealing 
by  private  persons,  with  knowledge  of  the  Government,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  1     K  so,  by  whom  1 " 

I  must  also  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  shall 
fortify  my  reply  with  the  necessary  evidence. 

1.  Art.  7  of  the  Eesolations  of  the  Volksraad  of  the  9th  of  May, 
1851,  says  plainly  that  registered  slaves  can  be  transferred  to  others, 
and  that  no  one  shall  receive  as  payment  more  than  2Z.  5s.  for  such 
a  slave. 

This  has  also  been  frequently  done, 

2.  Under  Xo.  7  of  the  register,  two  children  are  mentioned,  who 
were  entered  by  H.  T.  Buhrmann,  the  Landdrost,  for  himself,  whom 
he  had  "  lawfully  obtained,"  one  from  F.  A.  Grobbler,  and  the  other 
from  J.  M.  de  Beer. 

3.  Under  Xos.  255  and  256  are  the  words,  "  After  the  registry  of 
the  above-named,  G.  S.  Maree  declared  that  he  had  purchased  the 
above-mentioned  Kaffir  orphan  boys  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Coetzee."  (See 
Day-Book,  p.  U2.) 

4.  In  the  Day-Book  of  the  Landdrost,  under  the  9th  of  February, 
1866,  P.  S.  Coetser  declares  that  he  had  purchased  or  exchanged  a  girl 
for  a  cow  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Stej-n. 

5.  Under  the  14th  of  February,  1866,  Mr.  H.  J.  Yiljoen  had 
reo-istered  August,  a  boy  of  three  years  old,  whom  he  in  1864  had 
exchanged  with  the  Kaffirs  of  Umywaas  for  an  ox. 

6.  Under  the  14th  of  February,  1866,  is  entered  that  J,  G.  Brey- 
tenbach  has  exchanged  Eoselyn,  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  for  a 
blanket.* 

I  liope  Dr.  Xaclitigal's  letter  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
my  readers  to  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  term  -'apprentice- 
sliip."     If  there  are   any  still   unconvinced  that  it  is 

*  The  copy  of  the  original  letter  kept  by  ^Ir.  Xachtigal,  which 
is  in  Dutch,  has  been  kindly  translated  for  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thome,  late  the  English  Clergj-man  at  Lydenburg,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  other  information  on  the  same  topic.  The  copy  of  the 
register  to  which  references  are  made  was  made  ^Wthout  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Boers.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  Lord  Carnarvon, 
but  it  was  kept  quiet,  as  the  country  was  soon  afterwards  annexed, 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
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but  a  euphemism  for  slavery,  let  me  quote  another 
clergyman,  a  Dutchman,  writing  in  Dutch,  and  there- 
fore free  from  any  possible  bias  :  ^ — 

Till  their  twenty-second,  or  in  some  places  till  their  twenty- 
fifth  year,  they  (i.e.  the  natives)  are  apprenticed.  All  this  time 
they  have  to  serve  without  payment.  The  Boers  say,  "  This  is  right, 
because  we  want  compensation  for  the  expense  and  trouble  spent  in 
their  education."  Expense  and  trouble  of  education  !  As  soon  as 
the  poor  creatures  are  able  to  walk,  they  have  to  look  after  the  cattle, 
or  to  carry  the  youngest  child  of  the  mistress,  which  is  often  as  big 
and  twice  as  heavy  as  themselves.  Till  the  twenty-second  or  twenty- 
fifth  year  !  And  all  this  time  without  any  reward,  but  perhaps  a 
thoroughly  worn-out  piece  of  clothing,  invectives,  curses,  Avhippings  ! 
And  when  the  time  of  servitude  is  over,  are  they  then  free  1  Who 
will  give  them  freedom  1  Who  will  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
law  1  Nobody.  It  is  slavery  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — with 
this  exception,  that  slave-states  have  their  laws  and  overseers,  who  at 
least  keep  the  ill-treatment  within  certain  limits  ;  whilst  here  no- 
body, I  say  nobody,  cares  for  tlieir  lot,  and  they  are  thorouglily 
given  over  to  the  caprice  of  their  cruel  masters  and  often  yet  more 
cruel  mistresses. 

When  the  servant-maid  becomes  marriageable,  the  master's  permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  for  her  taking  a  husband,  which  permission,  it 
is  necessary  to  say,  is  in  most  cases  refused,  and,  if  granted,  tlie 
applicant  must  pay  for  the  girl  either  with  money  or  with  work. 

After  this  let  nobody  say  that  slavery  or  the  slave-trade  is  abolished 
in  any  part  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  as  has  been  stated  by  some 
newspapers. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  in  the  Transvaal  is  the  number  of 
native  servants  on  the  farms  unable  to  say  where  they 
come  from.  They  know  of  no  father  or  mother. 
All  they  remember  is  that  they  have  been  on  the  farm 
since  they  were  little  ones.  They  get  their  food,  and 
an  odd  sheep  now  and  then,  if  the  farmer  is  liberal- 
minded.     They  do  not  go  away,  because  they  have  no 

'  "Het  Afrikaansche  Republiek."     Door  P.  Huet     Utrecht,  1869. 
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idea  it  is  within  their  power  to  do  so,  unless  tliey  are 
oTOSsly  ill-treated,  when  they  run  away.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  very  badly  treated.  The  Boer  is  too 
sliio'oish  by  nature,  and  has  too  keen  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  property,  to  treat  his  apprentices  anc^ 
time-expired  natives  cruelly  as  a  rule.  But  instances 
of  cruelty  do  occur,  and  when  the  master  is  brutal,  the 
native  is  at  his  mercy. 

Thus  "  Eachel "  (whose  story  w411  be  found  at 
p.  19  of  the  "  Dutch  Kepubhcs  "  of  Mr.  Chesson)  says 
her  first  master  was  kind  to  her,  but  her  second  was 
very  cruel.  She  was  captured  during  a  raid  near 
Makapau's  Poort.  Her  father  was  shot,  and  her  mother 
hid  in  a  cave,  but  she  was  compelled  to  go  in  search  of 
water,  and  was  also  shot.  Her  first  master  sold  her 
to  the  second  for  6/.  and  a  cow  in  calf,  and  her  second 
master  sold  her  to  a  black  as  his  wife  for  6L  She  ran 
away  from  him,  and  her  master  sold  her  to  another 
black  for  6/.  She  saw  many  children  sold  from  3/.  to 
8/.,  according  to  size. 

"Adela"  says  the  Boers  surrounded  her  father's 
kraal,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  grown-up  people  who 
rushed  out  were  shot  down,  and  the  rest  "  huddled 
together."  The  children  were  then  put  together,  and 
the  rest  were  shot.  She  was  allotted  to  a  Mr.  Van 
Zweel,  who  sold  her  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  Kafiir 
waggon-boy  for  30Z. 

"Sophia,"  "Odela,"  and  "Leah"  tell  similar 
stories. 

In  1865  Mr.  Steyn,  of  Potchefstroom,  the  hero  of 
the  "  little  bottle  "  episode,  was  put  on  his  trial  for 
high  treason  for  writing  a  letter  to  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house,  complaining  of  the  "  wholesale  slavery  "  in  the 
Transvaal.     In  his  letter  Mr.  Steyn  stated  that  two 
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persons,  named  Carel  Smit  and  Hayraan,  brought  down 
from  Loutspansberg  tliirty-one  Kaffirs,  ranging  from 
three  to  twelve  years,  who  were  publicly  disposed  of  at 
from  15/.  to  22/.  10s.  per  head,  or  exchanged  for  cattle." 

At  Potchefstroom  the  Eev.  J.  Ludorf,  a  Wesley  an 
missionary,  was  fined  for  making  public  the  fact  that 
black  children  were  offered  for  sale  in  that  town.  He 
was  bailed  out  of  prison  by  two  Englishmen,  named 
Doyle  and  Hinds.  I  met  the  former  at  Newcastle  in 
1881,  and  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  facts,  which  was 
sworn  to  on  oath,  and  laid  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

In  1866  Mr.  Steyn,  who  was  in  no  way  deterred 
from  his  philanthropy  by  persecution,  wrote  to  the 
Friend  of  the  Free  State  : — 

I  challenge  President  Pretorius  to  prove  that  the  several  young 
natives  he  has  in  liis  service  are  orphans,  or  that  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  (at  least)  4000  natives  sold  here  (i.e.  at  Potchefstroom)  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  are  such,  unless  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
fathers,  and  perhaps  mothers  also,  by  the  bullet  of  some  ruffian  of  a 
Boer.  Will  President  Pretorius  dare  to  deny  that  such  is  the 
manner  in  which  hundreds  of  helpless  children  are  annually  made 
orphans,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  the  pockets  of  some  mis- 
creants ...  1  President  Pretorius  belongs  to  a  self-called  religious 
people,  and  he  agrees  with  them  in  looking  on  the  dark-skinned  races 
as  the  accursed  sons  of  Ham,  who  only  deserve  the  name  of  "  schepsels  " 
(vagabonds),  and  who  are  doomed  by  heaven  to  perpetual  servitude.  It 
is  their  opinion  that  by  inflicting  slavery  on  the  natives,  they  are  per- 
forming the  will  of  God. 

In  1868  a  meeting  was  held  at  Potchefstroom,  to 
protest  against  slavery,  at  which  both  Mr.  Steyn  and 
Mr.  Ludorf  were  present.  At  the  meeting  the  editor 
of  the  Transvaal  J-iy?ts,  who  was  also  present,  made 
the  following  statement : — 

'''  See  Chesson's  "  Dutch  Republics,"  pp.  40  et  seq. 
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Wlien  INIajatje,  the  Meidkaptein,  and  a  friendly  tribe  were  lately 
attacked  by  Schoeman's  commando,  no  less  than  103  children  were 
found  destitute,  together  with  seven  belonging  to  another  kraal. 
Of  these  children,  he  had  been  informed,  thirty-seven  had  been  dis- 
posed  of  by  lot ;  and  he  would  therefore  like  to  know  Avhat  had 
become  of  the  remaining  sixty-six,  for  they  had  disappeared  in  a 
most  miraculous  and  mysterious  manner. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  J.  G.  Steyn,  who  had 
been  Lanclclrost  of  Potchefstroom,  said  :  "  There  now 
was  innocent  blood  on  our  hands,  which  had  not  yet 
been  avenged,  and  the  curse  of  Grod  rested  on  the  land 
inconsequence."  Mr.  Rosalt  remarked  that  "  it  was 
a  sing-ular  circumstance  that  in  the  different  colonial 
KafiQr  wars,  as  also  in  the  Basuto  wars,  one  did  not 
hear  of  destitute  children  being  found  by  the  com- 
mandoes, and  asked  how  it  was  that  every  petty  com- 
mando that  took  the  field  in  this  Republic  invariably 
found  numbers  of  destitute  children.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  apprenticeship 
was  an  essential  cause  of  our  frequent  hostilities  with 
the  natives."  Mr.  Jan  Talyard  said,  "  Children  were 
forcibly  taken  from  their  mothers,  and  were  then  called 
destitute,  and  apprenticed."  Mr.  Daniel  van  Vooren 
was  heard  to  say,  "  If  they  had  to  clear  the  country, 
and  could  not  have  the  children  they  found,  he  would 
shoot  them." 

The  evils  engendered  by  the  abominable  system  of 
slavery  were  not  only  the  subjects  of  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  Englishmen  and  English  ministers.  Some 
of  the  more  conscientious  members  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Boers'  own  Church,  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  it.  Thus  I  find  it  stated  in  the  Trans- 
vaal Argus^  of  the  8th  of  September,  1868  :  "  On 
Sunday,  the  19th,  holy  communion  was  administered. 
At  the  service  of  the  first  table  Mr.  Cachet  spoke  very 
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earnestly  to  the  assembled  congregation.  He  advised 
all  who  were  guilty  of  drunkenness,  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood,  violence,  and  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
Kaffir  children,  to  refrain  from  the  Lord's  Table." 

Mr.  Cachet  is  a  Dutch  clergyman,  and  has  recently 
written  a  history  of  the  Transvaal,  in  which  he  con- 
demns the  annexation,  and  rejoices  at  the  retrocession 
of  the  country.  Again,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1869,  the  same  Mr.  Cachet  proposed,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jooste  seconded,  a  resolution  at  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Utrecht  to  the 
following  effect :  "  This  meeting,  seeing  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  against  slavery  and  slave-dealing  are  almost 
entirely  a  dead  letter,  determines  to  exercise  Church 
discipline  on  those  members  who,  from  this  time  forth, 
make  themselves  guilty  of  the  sale  or  purchase,  the 
exchanging,  the  giving  or  receiving  of  Kaffir  children, 
all  of  which  are  practices  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the 
laws  of  the  land." 

The  practice  of  slavery  was  not  confined  to  the 
eastern  and  southern  districts  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
natives  on  the  west  suffered  also  from  the  curse, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  1876  Khame,  the 
chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Betshuana, 
living  on  the  western  borders,  addressed  a  plaintive 
letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  was  forwarded  by  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  to  Lord  Carnarvon. 

The  chief  says  : —     (I  call  attention  to  the  date.) 

I,  Khame,  King  of  the  Bagamangwato,  greet  Victoria,  the  great 
Queen  of  the  English  people. 

I  Avrite  to  you,  Sir  Henry,  in  order  that  your  Queen  may  preserve 
for  me  my  country,  it  being  in  her  hands.  The  Boers  are  coming 
into  it.  and  I  do  not  like  them.  Their  actions  are  cruel  among  us 
black  people.  We  are  like  money  :  they  sell  its  and  our  children. 
I  ask  her  Majesty  to  pity  me,  and  to    hear   that    which    I   write 
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quickly.  I  wisli  to  hear  upon  what  conditions  her  Majesty  will 
receive  me  and  my  country  and  my  peojile  under  her  protection. 

I  am  weary  with  fighting.  I  do  not  like  war,  and  I  ask  her 
Majesty  to  give  me  peace.  I  am  very  much  distressed  that  my 
people  are  being  destroyed  by  war,  and  I  wish  them  to  obtain  peace. 
I  ask  her  Majesty  to  defend  me,  as  she  defends  all  her  people. 

There  are  three  tilings  which  distress  me  very  much — war,  selling 
people,  and  drink.  All  these  I  shall  find  in  the  Boers,  and  it  is 
these  things  which  destroy  people  to  make  an  end  of  them  in  the 
country. 

The  custom  of  the  Boers  has  always  been  to  cause  people  to  be 
sold,  and  to-day  they  are  still  selling  people.  Last  year  I  saw  them 
pass  with  two  waggons  full  of  people  whom  they  had  bought  at  the 
river  at  Tanane  (Lake  legate). 

Khame  is  a  chief  whose  statements  may  be  relied 
upon.  He  is  a  splendid  example  of  successful  mis- 
sionary effort.  His  Christianity  is  not  nominal,  like 
that  of  so  many  others  both  among  blacks  and  whites, 
but  is  a  living  principle,  which  has  bad  a  distinct 
influence  for  good  both  on  him  and  his  people.  He 
has  entirely  abolished  drinking  in  his  country,  and  is 
ever  at  the  head  of  reform.  His  word  is  implicitly 
trusted,  not  only  by  tlie  missionaries,  but  also  by  the 
traders  and  hunters,  who  are  very  critical  of  anything 
due  to  missionary  enterprise.  He  is  sincere,  cou- 
rageous, and  manly ;  and  if  all  Kafiir  chiefs  were  like 
him,  Kafiir-land  would  be  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present. 

The  slave-dealing  on  the  Betshuana  frontier  has 
been  continuous.  On  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  published  in  1868,  entitled  "  Travels  in 
the  Interior  of  South.  Africa,"  I  find  him  saying  as 
follows : — 

The  Boers  also  purchase  many  native  children,  who,  with  those 
captured  in  their  wars  with  the  tribes,  remain  in  a  condition  of  slavery 
till  released  by  death.     I  have  had  many  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
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offered  me,  either  in  excliange  for  a  horse,  a  quantity  of  merchandise, 
or  in  liquidation  of  a  del:»t,  and  have  often  been  tempted  to  pur- 
chase one  or  other  to  redeem  it  for  charity's  sake  ;  but  on  tlie  other 
hand  there  was  something  so  repulsive  to  my  feelings  in  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  transaction,  that  I  was  compelled  to  refrain  from 
doing  the  good  I  intended.  Two  of  these  wretched  little  creatures 
were  sold  and  re-sold,  and  afterwards  redeemed  by  .an  agent  of  Messrs. 
Young  and  Co.,  of  Natal.     (Page  15.) 

A  little  further  on  Mr,  Chapman  says  : — 

But  not  only  are  children  thus  acquired  :  men  and  women,  of  any 
age,  taken  by  illegitimate  means,  are  sold  or  exchanged  for  cattle  and 
goods.  It  hence  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  unfortunate 
natives,  when  they  have  hard  masters,  taking  with  them  their  wives 
and  children,  will  seek  to  escape  from  their  thraldom  by  flight.  Being 
well  aware  that  the  law  offers  them  no  protection,  and  as  they  cannot 
live  in  an  inhabited  country  without  great  risk  of  being  discovered 
and  brought  back — with  the  sure  experience,  in  such  a  case,  of  ever- 
lasting revenge  and  persecution — they  take  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  deserts,  living  on  such  wild  produce  as  is  at  their  disposal,  until 
driven  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  the  alternative  of  cattle-stealing." 
(Page  16.) 

In  the  Ga^e  Argus  of  the  19th  of  December,  1876, 
it  was  stated  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  paper 
in  the  Transvaal,  that  the  captives  taken  from  Sekku- 
kuni's  country  in  1876  were  being  sold  at  the  rate  of 
a  child  for  a  heifer.  He  also  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  High  Veld  was  being  replenished  by  Kafl&r  children 
purchased  by  the  Boers  from  the  Swasiso  at  the  rate 
of  a  horse  for  a  child.  The  Gape  Argus  advocated  the 
retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers,  and  is 
therefore  a  paper  not  likely  to  be  unduly  biassed 
against  them. 

Sir  Morrison  Barlow,  the  native  commissioner  for 
the  Swasi  district,  gave  the  following  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  in  1881 1'^ — 

'  Blue  Book,  C.  3219,  p.  62. 
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I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  come  across  any  cases  of 
slavery  among  the  Boers? — I  have  come  across  that  peculiar  class  of 
servant  who  receive  no  pay  of  any  kind  or  description  ;  they  get 
food  given  them  and  their  clothes.  When  I  have  asked  them  where 
they  came  from,  they  say  they  have  been  with  their  masters  ever  since 
they  were  quite  small.  I  have  said  to  them,  "  Wliere  are  your  father 
and  mother  ?  "  "I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never  seen  them."  "  Where 
do  you  come  from?"  "I  do  not  know."  I  have  seen  scores  and 
scores  of  cases  like  that,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Boers  treat  that 
class  of  servants  remarkably  well.  I  mean  to  say,  that  they  always 
mix  on  an  equality  ;  they  are  treated  well ;  they  get  their  clothes  and 
food  and  everything  else — in  fact,  they  are  far  too  valuable  a  class  for 
the  Boers  to  ill-treat. 

Are  they  kept  in  bondage  % — I  never  heard  of  a  case. 

If  they  ran  away,  what  would  happen  % — If  they  ran  away,  the 
master  would  certainly  try  to  get  them  back  again. 

Sir  Morrison  afterwards  stated  he  came  into  the 
country  after  the  annexation.  He  had  not  come 
across  any  case  of  Boers  buying  slaves  recently,  but 
he  had  heard  of  a  case  six  years  previously. 

In  order  to  show  how  matter-of-course  buying  and 
selling  slaves  was  in  the  Transvaal,  I  append  a  letter 
published  in  the  'Natal  Mercurij  of  the  11th  of  May. 
It  was  written  by  a  Boer  holding  a  high  official  posi- 
tion, but  whose  name  was  suppressed  for  prudential 
reasons.  I  give  it  both  in  the  original  Cape  ixitois 
and  in  English : — 

Waarde  Vriend, — Ontvang  onse  hartelijke  dank  voor  de  toe- 
gesendenne  goederen.  Als  u  kleijn  Kaffers  krijg  wees  so  goet  en  keep 
voor  niijn  6  en  stuur  het  met  gelengenthied  en  schrijf  mij  wat  het 
kost.  ik  sal  u  de  bedragen  besorgen  3  mijde  en  drie  yongen.  Vees 
verder  minsaam  van  ons  gegroet. 

Deuwe. 

{Translation.) 

Dear  Friend, — Keceive  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  things  you 
send.  If  you  get  small  Kaffirs,  be  good  enough  to  buy  six  for  me, 
and  send  them  by  (first)  opportiinity.     And  write   me  what  they  cost. 
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I  will  send  you   the   amount.     Three  maids   and  tlivee  youths.     Be 
further  mindful  of  our  greeting. 

Yours. 

I  could  give  more  quotations,  but  I  have  probably 
brought  forward  enough.  Can  there  be  any  doubt,  not 
only  that  slavery  existed  in  the  Transvaal,  but  that  it 
existed  continuously  up  to  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion? I  go  further.  I  assert  that  it  existed  suh  rosd 
during  the  English  occuj^ation ;  that  it  revived  during 
the  war,  and  pending  the  negotiations  ;  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  inference  to  suppose  it  will  continue  to 
exist.  The  recent  "inboeking"  of  Mapoch's  Kaffirs 
among  the  Boers  shows  that  the  British  scotched  the 
snake,  but  did  not  kill  it ;  and  the  impotence  of  the 
British  Resident  to  protect  the  natives  has  been  shown 
in  a  hundred  ways. 

In  proof  of  my  assertion  that  slavery  existed  sub 
rosd  during  our  occupation,  and  more  openly  after- 
wards, I  refer  to  the  Blue  Books  containing  the 
narrative  of  the  doings  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
More  than  one  affidavit  was  filed  before  that  auo-ust. 
but  dummy  body,  testifying  to  recent  attempts  made 
by  the  Boers  to  compel  the  natives  to  work  for  them. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Thorne  stated  to  the  Commission,  that 
as  late  as  the  20th  of  April,  1881,  his  daughter  saw  a 
Kaffir  girl  at  Lydenburg,  crying  bitterly.  She  asked 
the  girl  why  she  was  crying,  and  the  girl  told  her  she 
had  been  beaten  by  a  Boer,  and  showed  the  young  lady 
the  welts  on  her  body.  The  Boer's  son  was  standing 
by,  and  he  said  by  way  of  explanation  that  his  father 
had  bought  the  girl  of  a  Kaffir,  that  she  had  fre- 
quently run  away,  and  that  his  father  had  beaten  her 
for  absconding.^ 
*  What  is  the  "  inboeking  "  of  Mapoch's  tribe  (1883)  but  slavery  ? 
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But  it  may  be  said,  granted  there  was  slavery,  not 
only  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  but  throu^out 
ij^  existence,  it  does  not  follow  we  were  justified  in 
annexing  the  country.  We  did  not  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States  because  there  was  formerly  slavery 
there,  nor  have  we  annexed  Turkey  because  she  con- 
nives  at  slavery.  T  might  answer  by  referring  to  the 
Sand  River  Convention,  but  I  hold  that  the  very 
instinct  of  self-preservation  justified  our  interference. 
The  raids  made  by  the  Boers  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing slaves  endangered  the  peace  of  our  neighbour- 
ing territories.  We  gave  the  Boers  liberty,  but  not 
licence,  by  the  Sand  River  Convention;  liberty  to 
possess  their  own,  but  not  licence  to  rob  others.  The 
annexation  was  less  an  annexation  than  a  resumption 
of  dormant  rights,  and  the  resumption  was  justified 
both  by  reason  of  broken  pledges  and  regard  for  our 
own  paramount  interests. 

But  it  may  further  be  urged  that  the  conditions 
which  existed  previous  to  the  annexation  still  exist ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  we  have  given  the  country 
back  to  the  Boers.  I  can  only  say,  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  fact ;  and,  with  all  respect  to  the  framers  of  the 
Transvaal  Convention,  I  think  they  will  continue  to 
exist,  and  will  prove  a  source  of  danger.  But  that  is 
the  concern  of  those  who  gave  the  country  back  to 
the  Boers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE     REASONS     WHICH     PROMPTED     THE     ANNEXATION 

[continued). 

Causes  of  Avars  -with  the  natives — The  purchase  of  and  raiding 
for  slaves — Cattle-lifting — Earth-hunger — Mr.  Osborn  and  jMr, 
Chapman  on  the  raids  on  natives — Story  of  the  raid  on  bushmen 
on  the  eastern  border — Attack  on  Maloeuw — The  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  Raids  in  the  Xorth — The  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  natives,  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  Schoe- 
mansdal — The  doings  of  Abel  Erasmus —Weakness  of  the  Exe- 
cutive— Financial  condition  of  the  country — Mr,  Sargeaunt's 
report — Summary  and  conclusion. 

The  apprentices,  or  slaves,  of  the  Boers  were  obtained 
in  two  ways.  Some  were  bou^lit  from  the  natives. 
and  others  were  orphans  "found"  destitute  after  a 
raid.  Both  methods  were  provocative  of  fighting  and 
disturbance.  The  raids  produced  retaliatory  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  the  purchase  of  slaves 
from  natives  indirectly  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
The  native  traders  in  human  flesh  trafficked  in  the 
children  of  other  blacks,  whom  they  plundered.  The 
plundered  blacks  had  a  natural  objection  to  parting 
with  their  children.  Attack  was  followed  by  retalia- 
tion. This  led  to  war,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
whites  were  sure  to  be  involved. 

Another  prolific  source  of  wars  with  the  natives  was 
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the  raids  made  by  the  Boers  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
inof  cattle.  Both  the  Betshuana  and  the  Zulu  races 
love  then'  cattle  almost  more  than  themselves,  certainly 
more  than  their  wives.  Among  the  natives  cattle 
form  the  standard  of  reputation  and  respectability. 
A  native  with  a  large  store  of  oxen  is  a  great  man. 
Without  cattle  he  is  nobody.  Oxen  are  the  current 
coin  of  the  country — the  standard  of  value  by  which 
everything  else  is  appraised.  A  native  does  not  part 
with  his  beloved  cattle  on  a  slight  occasion,  and  it 
must  be  an  important  reason  which  will  induce  him 
even  to  kill  one  for  food.  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
have  an  affection  for  cattle  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
natives ;  and  they  found  it  less  trouble  to  take  the 
cattle  of  the  "swart  schepsels  "  (black  rascals)  than 
to  buy  or  breed.  But  here,  again,  the  natives  objected. 
And  so  arose  another  cause  of  war. 

The  "earth-hunger"  of  the  Boers  was  another 
source  of  war.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  country 
of  the  size  of  the  Transvaal  would  have  been 
enough  for  the  6000  or  8000  heads  of  families 
who  inhabited  it.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Republic  were  constantly  being 
enlarged,  to  suit  the  capacious  appetite  of  the  Boers 
for  more  land.  Sometimes  by  fighting,  sometimes  b}^ 
fraud,  and  occasionally  by  purchase,  land  was  con- 
stantly being  acquired.  A  vivid  picture  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  encroachments  were  carried  out  is  given 
by  Mr.  Osborn,  the  Resident  Magistrate  of  Newcastle, 
in  Natal,  now  the  British  Resident  in  Zululand,  in  a 
report  presented  to  Sir  H.  E.  Bulwer  in  1876.  Mr. 
Osborn  says  (0.  1748,  p.  196):— 

The  Boers — as  they  have  done  before  in  other  cases  and  are  still 
(Join" — encroached  by  degrees  upon  native  territory,  commencing  by 
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obtaining  permission  to  graze  stock  upon  portions  of  it  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  followed  by  individual  graziers  obtaining  from 
native  headmen  a  sort  of  right  or  licence  to  squat  upon  certain  defined 
portions,  ostensibly  in  order  to  keep  other  Boer  squatters  away  from 
the  same  land.  These  licences,  temporarily  extended  as  friendly  or 
neighbourly  acts  by  unauthorized  headmen,  after  a  few  seasons  of 
occupation  by  the  Boer  [are]  construed  by  him  as  title,  and  his  perma- 
nent occupation  ensues.  Damage  for  trespass  is  levied  by  him  upon  the 
very  men  from  whom  he  obtained  right  to  squat,  to  which  the  natives 
submit  out  of  fear  of  the  matter  reaching  the  ears  of  the  paramount 
chief,  who  would,  in  all  probability,  severely  punish  them  for  open- 
ing the  door  to  encroachment  by  the  Boer.  After  a  while,  however, 
the  matter  comes  to  a  crisis,  in  consequence  of  the  incessant  disputes 
between  the  Boers  and  the  natives  :  .one  or  other  of  the  disputants 
lays  the  case  before  the  paramount  chief,  who,  when  hearing  both 
parties,  is  literally  frightened  with  violence  and  threats  by  the  Boer 
into  granting  him  the  land.  Upon  this  the  usual  plan  followed  by  the 
Boer  is  at  once  to  collect  a  few  neighbouring  Boers,  including  a 
field-cornet,  or  even  an  acting  provisional  field-cornet,  appointed  by 
the  field- cornet  or  provisional  cornet,  the  latter  to  rej)resent  the 
Government,  although  without  instructions  authorizing  him  to  act  in 
the  matter.  A  few  cattle  are  collected  among  themselves,  which  the 
party  takes  to  the  chief,  and  his  signature  is  obtained  to  a  written 
instrument  alienating  to  the  Eepublican  Boers  a  large  slice  of  or  all 
his  territory.  The  contents  of  this  document  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  never  clearly  or  intelligibly  explained  to  the  chief  who 
signs  it,  and  [he]  accepts  of  the  cattle  under  the  impression  that  it  is  all 
in  settlement  of  hire  for  the  gi-azing  licences  granted  by  his  headmen. 

This,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  the  usual  method  by  which 
the  Boers  obtain  what  they  call  cessions  to  them  of  territories  by  native 
chiefs.  In  Sikukuni's  case,  they  allege  that  his  father,  Sikwato, 
ceded  to  them  the  whole  of  his  territory  (hundreds  of  square  miles) 
for  100  head  of  cattle  ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  fifteen  months  ago  the  Transvaal 
Government  sent  their  delegates  with  a  commando  of  several  hundred 
men  to  Swazi-land,  ostensibly  with  no  hostile  intention.  The  real 
object  of  this  large  force  being  sent  there  I  could  not  at  the  time 
clearly  ascertain.  It  has  since  transpired,  however,  that  the  delegates 
entered  into  some  treaty  with  the  Swazi  king,  by  which  the  latter 
ceded,  it  is  said,  the  whole  of  Swazi-land  to  the  Boer  Eepublic,  for 
what  consideration  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  commando  was  sent  with  the  view  of  awing  the  chief, 
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and  tluis  indirectly,  or  rather  directly,  coercing  him  into  agreeing  to 
the  demands. 

President  Burgers,  in  his  speech  at  the  late  opening  of  the  Volks- 
raad  (Special  Session),  asserts  that  Swazi-land  forms  part  of  the 
Republic. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  doubtless  perceive 
■  that  this  encroaching  policy  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  fraught 
■with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  The  natives, 
being  constantly  deprived  of  their  territories,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
induced  to  make  common  cause  against  the  white  man,  to  save  them- 
selves from  an  extermination  for  want  of  land. 

Mr.  James  Chapman,  in  tlie  work  I  have  cited  in  the 
previous  chapter,  states,  from  actual  experience,  how 
the  raids  on  the  natives  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
country.     On  page  14  he  says  : — 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Transvaal  State,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  far  into  the  interior,  was  at  this  time  liable  to 
continual  disturbances  from  the  hostile  feeling  subsisting  between  the 
Boers  and  the  native  tribes,  and  the  outrages  and  alarms  thence 
originating.  There  were  wrongs  to  be  revenged,  and  acts  of  atrocious 
violence  perpetrated,  both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the 
natives  being,  I  regret  to  say,  the  most  injured,  and  that  most  un- 
justly. The  Boers  from  time  to  time  organized  against  them  com- 
mandos, as  they  are  termed,  being  levies  in  arms  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  men,  under  the  command  of  the  field-cornet  of  the  district. 
It  was  easy  work  for  these  men,  well-mounted,  inured  to  hardships 
in  their  hunting  expeditions,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  to 
carry  devastation  wherever  they  went.  The  cattle  were  swept  off, 
villages  burnt,  the  inhabitants  massacred,  and,  what  was  perhaps  the 
worst  feature  in  the  case,  the  women  and  children,  and  often  the 
men,  were  dragged  away  to  become  forced  labourers — in  fact,  slaves 
—on  the  Dutchmen's  farms.  Against  such  attacks  the  natives  could 
offer  little  resistance  ;  but  they  retaliated,  when  opportunity  offered, 
by  waylaying  and  murdering  small  parties  of  the  Boers,  and  more 
frequently  by  lifting  their  cattle. 

Again,  Mr.  Chapman  says  (p.  17): — 

Another  outrage,  which  greatly  exasperated  the  native  tribes, 
was  taking  their  cattle   from   them  on  some   frivolous  pretext,  and 
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sometimes  by  perfectly  illegitimate  means.  The  consequence  is,  they 
rob  in  return ;  but,  being  the  weaker  party,  are  generally  made  to 
suffer  in  the  end.  I  have  known  a  single  Boer  to  turn  out  twenty 
head  of  fine  large  cattle  from  the  herd  of  a  petty  chief,  and  make 
them  his  own,  under  pretence  of  the  cattle  having  trespassed  on  his 
lands ;  the  Boer  himself  being  at  the  time  not  even  armed  with  any 
authority  from  a  Landdrost  or  field-cornet,  although,  according  to 
law,  cattle  found  trespassing  are  to  be  impounded,  and  the  damage 
done  assessed  and  defrayed.  But  it  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  when  dealing  with  natives. 

It  may  be  said  tliat  Mr.  Chapman's  sketch  of  the 
Boer  deahngs  with  the  Datives  is  applicable  to  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  but  that  the 
practices  died  out  subsequently.  In  order  to  meet 
this  possible  suggestion  I  will  make  another  quotation 
of  a  later  date.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  resident  at  Lydenburg  to  the  Natal  Mevcuvij  in 
1876.  I  make  the  quotation  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  danger  of  retaliation  which  the  Boer  raids  pro- 
voked, and  I  refrain  from  any  comments  on  the 
inhumanity  of  the  proceedings  reported. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1860,  a  Boer  named  David  Joubert,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Verzamel-bergen,  applied  to  the  field-cornet,  Jan  van 
der  Schyfi",  complaining  that  his  span  of  oxen  had  been  stolen  by 
bushmen ;  he  had  no  proof  to  bring,  but  suspicion  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  they,  being  bushmen,  and  a  proscribed  people,  and  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  must  of  consequence  be  the  thieves.  The  field- 
cornet,  nothing  loth,  sent  a  patrol,  Avho  were  inflamed  with  the 
hopes  of  booty  in  the  shape  of  captive  children,  their  wives  specially 
impressing  on  their  minds  their  requirements  in  that  line,  giving 
them  strict  injunctions  not  to  return  empty-handed.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  kraal  of  these  unsuspecting  people,  some  dry  ox-hides  were  seen, 
on  which  Joubert  pointed  them  out  as  coming  from  his  lost  oxen, 
giving  the  names,  and  dilating  on  the  capabilities  of  each,  as  only  a 
Boer  can  do.  There  was  now  no  doubt  of  their  guilt ;  a  war  of 
extermination  was  declared,  the  men  were  immediately  shot  down, 
the  women  rushed  shrieking  into  each  other's  arms.  They,  too,  were 
shot  down.     The   children  who  had  not  succumbed  in  this  horrible 
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human  hattue  were  taken  captive  and  brought  hack  in  triumph. 
The  writer  saw  an  extraordinary  document,  purporting  to  come  from 
a  disappointed  freebooter,  who  complained  that  there  had  not  been  a 
fair  division  of  the  spoil ;  his  wife  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  a 
"  zwart  ding  "  (black  thing).  A  few  days  after  this  massacre  the 
missing  oxen  returned  home  in  excellent  condition,  having  strayed 
into  the  mountain  gorges  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage. 

The  same  writer  remarks  tlie  manner  in  ■wbicli  war 
was  brouglit  about  between  Mapocli  ^  and  the  Boers  in 
1864.  It  arose  out  of  a  seizure  of  cattle  by  a  field- 
cornet,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  cattle  had  trespassed. 
Mapoch  did  not  admit  the  trespass,  and  resisted.  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Boers,  with  whom  were  conjoined 
some  natives  from  Sekkukuni's  tribe  and  some  Swasies. 
But  they  had  to  deal  witb  a  man  with  Zulu  blood  in 
him,  and  some  share  of  Zulu  courage.  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  commando  was  beaten  back 
from  Mapoch' s  stronghold.  In  pure  revenge  they 
attacked  another  chief,  called  Maloeuw,  who  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Boers,  but  who  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  Mapoch,  and  might  therefore  be 
considered  a  traitor.  Again  they  were  foiled.  After 
an  interval  another  attack  was  made  on  Maloeuw. 
This  time  the  chief  was  overpowered.  His  people  were 
slaughtered  wholesale,  and  a  large  number  of  children 
were  "found"  destitute,  and  taken  captive. 

The  raids  were  not  confined  to  the  Lydenburg  dis- 
trict. They  were  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  north 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  retaliatory  measures  taken  by 
the  natives  became  so  dangerous  that,  in  1867,  the 
Volksraad  instituted  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  In  the 
report  of  the  Commission  it  is  openly  stated  that  the 

'  This  is  the  same  Mapoch  who  was  recently  (1883)  at  war  with 
the  Boers. 
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raids  were  set  on  foot  by  Government  officials. 
Among  others  the  Landdrost  or  magistrate  of  the 
village  of  Schoemansdal  was  accused  of  assisting  in 
the  commission  of  the  outrages.  It  was  proved  that 
two  friendly  chiefs,  named  Magor  and  Tabana,  had  been 
killed,  and  their  villages  destroyed  by  a  commando 
under  the  orders  of  a  Government  official.  The  officials 
were  fined,  but  the  Government  at  Pretoria  was  too 
weak  to  enforce  the  sentences,  and  the  fines  were  never 
paid.  In  due  course  of  time  the  natives,  weary  of 
appealing  to  a  Government  which  paid  no  heed  to 
them,  rose  in  a  body,  and  a  serious  war  ensued. 
Kruger  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  commando,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  retire.  The  village  of  Schoemansdal 
was  whoUy  abandoned,  the  Boer  farmers  were  forced 
to  leave  the  district,  and  it  was  finally  given  up  to  the 
natives. 

The  above  is  one  instance  out  of  many  which  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  weakness  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic.  It  would  be  wrong  to  accuse 
all  the  Boers  in  the  country  of  participation  in  these 
inhuman  raids.  There  have  always  been,  even  among 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  men  who,  like  the  more 
civihzed  and  better-educated  Boers  of  Cape  Colony, 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  cruelty  and 
injustice.  But,  unlike  the  colony,  where  the  Boers 
are  as  little  given  to  ill-treating  the  blacks  as  their 
English  neighbours,  the  circumstances  of  the  Trans- 
vaal rendered  it  impossible  for  the  better  class  of 
Boers  to  control  the  uneducated  and  irresponsible 
denizens  of  the  frontier  districts.  It  is  a  strange 
example  of  the  obliquity  of  human  morality,  that 
many  even  of  the  frontier  Boers,  who  looked  upon  the 
sufferingfs  of  the  blacks  with  indifference,  would  have 
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behaved  with  humanity  and  fairness  to  men  of  their 
own  colour.  To  them  a  native  raid  was  not  a  subject 
of  compunction,  but  was  regarded  with  much  the  same 
feelings  that  an  Anglo-Indian  looks  upon  a  pig-sticking 
expedition. 

The  attention  of  the  British  public  was  particularly 
directed  to  these  raids  in  1876,  through  the  medium 
of  the  colonial  press.  In  the  Cajye  Argus  I  find  the 
following  account  of  the  doings  of  a  field-cornet, 
named  Abel  Erasmus: — 

Wliat  has  been,  continues.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  or  its  policy  has  changed.  Greater  secrecy  is  observed  ; 
but  when  any  case  of  kidnapping  is  discovered,  the  Boers  dare,  even 
now,  in  the  face  of  an  ever-increasing  and  influential  European 
community,  to  defy  public  opinion,  and  to  maintain  their  right  to 
the  persons  they  capture,  whether  taken  from  their  friends  or  foes. 
There  is  no  use,  in  presence  of  the  case  which  occurred  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  to  deny  this.  The  kraal,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  a 
friendly  one  ;  it  was  attacked  solely  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
women,  children,  and  cattle.  The  Boers  retained  their  captives  in 
defiance  of  the  local  authorities,  said  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so,  c[uoted  the  President's  autliority  for  it,  and  declared  that  they 
were  only  doing  wdiat  they  had  always  done.  Their  chagrin,  their 
bitter  disappointment,  their  burning  revenge  when,  by  order  from 
Ih'ctoria,  they  were  obliged  to  release  their  victims,  was  manifested 
Tjy  the  threats  which  they  uttered,  and  which  they  carried  into 
effect  at  the  junction  of  Oliphant  and  Steelpoort  rivers,  where  they 
sent  their  Kaffir  auxiliaries  into  the  kraal  to  murder  the  women 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  and  allowed  one  of  the  same 
Kaffirs  to  take  captive  a  little  girl,  who  will  be  retained  as  the 
property  of  her  captor.  .  .  . 

Now  let  us  take  a  case  of  treachery  which  occurred  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  the  very  one  where  the  eighteen  children  and  six  women 
were  taken  captive,  whom  the  Boers  were  so  unwilling  to  send  back 
to  their  kraal.  Will  it  surprise  the  world  to  be  told  that  the  kraal 
from  which  these  people  were  taken,  together  with  seventy  goats, 
three  head  of  cattle,  and  six  guns,  Avas  a  friendly  one  1  That  a  few 
days  before  the  onslaught  was  made,  the  field-cornet,  Abel  Erasmus, 
and  his  men  had  off-saddled   at  tliat  very  kraal,  had  partaken  of  the 
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hospitality  of  the  people,  for  the  chief  gave  him  a  sheep  arul  a  goat 
for  slaughter ;  that  thirteen  men  commandeered  of  the  chief,  hy  the 
field-cornet,  accompanied  the  expedition  ;  that  on  the  third  day  these 
men  were  told  to  go  home,  as  he,  Abel  Erasmus,  also  intended  doing 
so ;  that  after  being  deprived  of  the  ammunition  which  had  been 
served  out  to  them,  they  went  homo  ?  And  while  they  were  sleeping 
in  fancied  security  that  night,  or  rather  at  dawn  the  next  morning, 
Erasmus  fell  upon  them,  killed  three  old  men  who  were  sitting  round 
a  fire,  and  whom  he  stalked  like  partridges,  wounded  a  man  and  a 
woman,  took  the  prisoners  and  booty  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
threatened,  moreover,  further  on  in  the  day,  that,  unless  certain  other 
cattle  were  given  up,  the  chief  and  others  of  his  people  should  also  be 
murdered. 

The  natives  wlio  were  massacred  by  Erasmus  were 
not  only  friendly,  but  had  actually  served  on  com- 
mando with  the  Boers.  I  have  had  placed  in  my 
hands  the  deposition  of  two  men  sent  by  Shatane,  the 
friendly  chief  of  the  tribe  which  was  attacked,  to  com- 
plain to  the  magistrate  of  Lydenburg.  The  magistrate 
— an  Englishman — interfered  to  prevent  the  raiders 
from  selling  a  waggon-load  of  black  children,  and  sent 
the  captives  back  to  their  homes.  The  Boers  threat- 
ened that  if  they  were  deprived  of  their  captives, 
there  should  be  none  made  on  future  expeditions — 
and  they  kept  their  word.  The  magistrate  himself 
was  subsequently  dismissed  from  his  office  be 
Burgers. 

The  two  men  sent  by  Shatane,  speaking  in  thy 
native  fashion  in  the  name  of  their  chief,  deposed  as 
follows : — 

While  the  last  moon  was  young,  Abel  Erasmus  sent  a  Kaffir  to  let 
me  know  that  he  must  have  all  my  men  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  to  proceed  against  Sekkukuni.  I  immediately  sent  the  necessary 
orders  to  all  my  men.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  Abel  Erasmus 
and  his  commando  came  to  my  kraal.  Thirteen  men  were  ready  to 
accompany  him.  As  evidence  of  friendship  I  gave  him  a  sheep  and 
a  goat,  which  his  people  killed  and  ate.     When  they  were  satisfied, 
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and  he  had  given  ammunition  to  my  thirteen  men,  he  and  his  com- 
mando left.     Whither  I  did  not  know. 

On  the  third  day  my  men  returned.  Abel  Erasmus  had  told  them 
they  Tvere  to  go  home,  and  he  would  do  the  same. 

W"e  went  to  sleep  that  night,  not  dreaming  of  danger.  The  next 
morning,  at  daybreak,  a  young  man  came  from  one  of  my  small  outlying 
kraals,  and  told  me  that  Erasmus  had  fallen  upon  it.  .  .  . 

In  the  attack  three  men  were  killed,  a  fourth  Avounded,  and  a  woman 
badly  wounded. 

From  my  people  at  the  same  time  were  taken  seventy  goats,  three 
head  of  cattle,  and  six  guns ;  also  eighteen  children  and  six  women. 

I,  Shatane,  know  of  no  cause  why  I  should  have  met  with  such 
treatment  from  Erasmus,  for  we  have  always  paid  our  taxes  to  the  late 
field-comet,  De  Yilliers  ;  we  have  worked  among  the  Boers  ;  and  we 
have  not  had  the  slightest  understanding  with  Sekkukxini  "We  even 
fought  against  his  people,  when  they  came  to  take  our  cattle.  "We 
have  done  no  wrong,  and  I  believe  Erasmus  has  acted  thus  towards  us 
solely  from  a  desire  to  murder. 

"NVe  were  commissioned  in  the  name  of  our  father,  Shatane,  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  women  and  children,  but  we  met  them 
on  our  way  here,  and  heard  from  them  that  they  were  being  sent 
home.  Thus  we  have  no  further  occasion  to  ask  for  their  release. 
JBut  where  are  our  goats,  our  cattle,  and  our  guns  ?  and  why  are  my 
children  (tribesmen)  murdered  as  enemies  ? 

Even  this  is  not  sufficient.  Xow  Abel  Erasmus  threatens  to  kill 
me  ;  for  he  was  again  at  my  kraal  about  five  days  ago.  ...  I  am 
terrified,  and  I  now  ask,  what  evil  have  I  done  1  Have  I  not  always 
been  a  child  of  the  Boers?  I  have  sent  my  people  on  commando, 
and  among  the  thirteen  men  who  accompanied  Erasmus  there  were 
three  out  of  the  little  kraal  which  he  destroyed. 

Here  is  another  story  of  Abel  Erasmus's  doings, 
taken  from  a  Blue  Book  (C,  1776,  p.  13) :- — 

In  my  report  of  what  took  place  at  the  junction  of  Steelpoort  and 
Oliphant  rivers,  where  many  women  and  childien  were  muixiered — 
more,  I  have  lately  been  told,  than  I  reported  to  you — I  had  to  depend 
in  the  first  instance  for  my  facts  on  the  Kaffirs  who  were  present  and 

-  Abel  Erasmus  was  threatened  with  hanging  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.  He  is  now  (1883)  Landdrost  of  Lydenburg,  and  has 
recently  been  in  command  of  an  expedition  against  Mampoer. 
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who  assisted  in  the  horrihle  work.  Their  tale  has  since  been  fully 
corroborated  by  Avliite  men.  But  in  the  story  I  am  now  a])out  to 
relate  I  am  simply  using  information  supplied  by  a  Boer  of  great 
influence,  who  formed  one  of  Abel  Erasmus's  last  expedition,  and  was 
an  eye-witness  of  all  that  occurred.  The  patrol  consisted  of  thirty-two 
white  men  and  about  sixty  Kaffirs,  and  was  out  nearly  two  weeks. 
Its  loss  was  one  man  killed.  He  has  left  a  wife  with  a  large  family. 
The  course  taken  by  the  expedition  was  just  about  due  east  from 
Lydenburg  and  then  north.  The  kraal  visited  and  attacked  lay  in  the 
low  country  to  the  east  of  the  Gold-Fields.  The  first  depredation 
took  place  on  a  small  kraal  situated  on  the  Sabie  Eiver,  to  which 
Klass  Prinsloo  and  H.  Braydenbach  were  sent  to  take  two  head  of 
cattle  for  slaughter.  Here  they  found  only  three  old  Kaffirs,  who  told 
them  that  the  other  men  were  doing  duty  at  the  fort.  The  two 
cattle  were  taken,  and  one  of  the  old  men  obliged  to  accompany  the 
patrol. 

On  another  farm,  Groot  Fontein,  two  goats  were  taken,  also  from 
friendly  Kaffirs. 

But  the  big  event  of  the  fortnight  occurred  at  the  kraal  of  Maripe. 
This  man  has  been  friendly  to  the  Government.  So  friendly  indeed 
has  the  chief  and  his  people  been  to  the  Boers,  that  P.  de  ViUiers,  the 
late  field-cornet,  calls  them  to  this  day  "his  children." 

On  arriving  at  the  vicinity  of  the  kraal,  Erasmus  said  to  his  men, 
"  We  shall  take  the  cattle  of  this  kraal.  If  the  people  come  to  us  to 
ask  us  to  restore  them,  we  shall  do  so.  If,  however,  they  fire  upon 
us,  we  shall  exterminate  them."  "\^Tiile  the  cattle  were  being  driven 
off,  the  Kaffirs,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  as  was  intended  by  the 
Boers,  fired,  which  was  the  signal  for  attack.  The  Kaffirs  who  pur- 
sued their  cattle  into  the  open  veld  were  easily  shot  by  the  Boers  ; 
those  who  took  refuge  in  the  bush  were  followed  by  the  Kaffir 
auxiliaries,  who,  I  am  told,  were  flogged  to  their  work.  The  end  was 
that,  according  to  the  Boer's  own  account,  twenty- six  dead  bodies,  I 
can't  say  of  the  enemy,  but  of  Maripe's  people,  were  counted,  but 
between  forty  and  fifty  are  beUeved  to  have  been  killed,  among  them 
a  son  of  the  chief. 

Sixty  head  of  cattle  and  a  number  of  goats  were  driven  off",  and  were 
disposed  of  directly  the  party  arrived  at  Kruger's  Post,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  secure  their  booty.  Over  300Z,  was  the  sum  realized, 
which  was  divided  among  the  white  men. 

But  I  have  not  represented  all  the  service  done  by  these  pioneers 
of  civilization ;  they  administered,  on  their  way  home,  some  severe 
lessons  of  discipline  to  Kaffirs  who  were  commanded  to  help  in  driving 
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the  cattle,  but  who  liacl  not  responded  as  promptly  as  was  expected. 
Ten  of  them  belonging  to  a  chief  named  Cauvane,  whose  kraals  can 
be  seen  from  MacMac,  and  who  is  so  respected  that  the  storekeepers 
in  that  camp  are  glad  to  have  him  as  a  debtor  on  their  books,  were 
stretched  out  on  the  ground  and  beaten,  one  of  them  so  barbarously 
that  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  walk. 


The  publicity  given  to  these  j)articiilar  raids  was 
one  of  the  results  of  the  opening  out  of  the  country 
through  the  discovery  of  gold.  At  one  time  the 
community  at  the  Gold-Fields  amounted  to  10,000 
persons,  mostly  of  English  extraction.  They  found 
themselves  dropped  among  the  frontier  Boers,  who 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  feud  with  the  natives,  and 
who  had  become  callous  to  native  suffering.  The  new 
arrivals  retained  their  old-world  ideas,  and  their  indig- 
nation was  deep  at  the  outrages  they  witnessed.  There 
were  among  them  a  few  men  able  to  wield  their  pens, 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  acquaint  the  outer  world 
with  the  nature  of  proceedings  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
their  communications  produced  an  effect  both  in  the 
colony  and  at  home.  It  was  the  indignation  aroused 
by  the  inhumanity  of  the  Boers  which  induced  the 
general  mass  of  the  English  people  to  approve  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  Although  the  politicians 
at  the  helm  of  the  State  were  fully  alive  to  the  other, 
and,  in  a  political  sense,  the  graver  aspects  of  the 
question,  they  were  fortified  in  the  act  of  annexation 
by  the  displeasure  excited  in  England  by  the  recital  of 
the  stories  of  outrage  and  oppression. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  indicated  some  of  the 
causes  which  led  the  English  Government  to  think  it 
desirable  to  annex  the  Transvaal.  But  there  were 
other  reasons  of  a  minor  nature.  The  relations  of 
the  Boers  with  the  natives  not  only  induced  disorder 
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and  danger  to  the  neiglibouring  countries,  but  the 
inherent  rottenness  of  the  Executive  was  a  constant 
source  of  weakness.  At  the  time  of  the  annexation 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Kruger  party  and  the 
adherents  of  Burgers  threatened  civil  war.  The  laws 
were  only  enforced  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Boers  who  were  subject  to  them — a  submission  often 
withheld.  The  taxes  were  in  hopeless  arrear,  and 
the  State  was  irretrievably  bankrupt.  Let  me  again 
quote  from  the  Ga-pe  Argus  a  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  annexation, 
written  by  a  resident  two  years  later,  viz.  in  1879: — 

The  Sekkukuni  war  had  come  to  an  iguominious  conclusion,  and 
4000  men,  splendidly  mounted  and  well  accoutred,  had  retiirned 
home,  not  because  the  season  was  unfavourable,  and  because 
horse-sickness  and  fever  were  allied  against  them — for  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  healthy  season — but  because  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  carry  on  the  campaign.  Even  then  the  credit  of  the  people 
might  to  some  extent  have  been  saved,  had  they  provided  the  means 
by  which  volimteer  corps  might  have  been  maintained  against  the 
enemy.  But  this  they  refused  to  do.  Taxes  were  not  paid,  and  the 
Government  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  them.  The  sources 
of  revenue  were  cut  off;  the  officials  were  minus  their  salaries;  the 
very  amounts  due  on  mail  contracts  were  in  arrears,  and  the  posts 
threatened  to  discontinue.  This  may  all  be  attributed  by  some  to 
failure  of  confidence  in  the  Executive,  and  especially  in  its  head,  who 
was  accused  of  deceiving  the  public  in  the  matter  of  the  railway  loan, 
and  whose  popularity  had  further  suffered  by  the  importation  of  a 
number  of  Hollanders,  Avho  were  being  placed  in  every  office  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  who  were  really  transforming  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  foreign  one,  and  one,  moreover,  more  repugnant  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  general  population  than  even  an  English  administra- 
tion would  be. 

Then  after  speaking  of  the  Kruger  party,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  community 
to  the  rule  of  a  Government  composed  only  of  Boers, 
the  writer  continues ; — 
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The  disgust  of  the  remainder  of  the  population  at  being  suddenly 
thrust  back  into  the  dark  ages  would  probably  have  developed  into 
rebellion  and  civil  war.  Those  of  us  who  knew  the  country  when  it 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  men  who  addressed  the  High  Com- 
missioner the  other  day,  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  quality  of  their 
rule.  It  was  not  simply  education  and  administrative  ability  that 
were  wanting — there  was  the  narrow-mindedness  which  elevated 
ignorance  into  a  virtue,  and  the  low  cunning  which  knew  how  to  turn 
peace  and  power  into  occasions  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and 
which  filled  subordinate  offices  with  men  who  would  yield  themselves 
as  tools  to  prejudice  and  dishonour  for  their  own  advantage.  There 
was  corruption  everywhere.  Caprice,  not  law,  was  paramount.  And 
these  characteristics  prevailed  to  the  last  day  of  the  Republic.  We  are 
not  likely  to  forget  the  lawlessness  of  the  Landdrosts  and  their  under- 
lings, and  the  uncontrolled  authority  of  the  field-cornets.  These  latter 
did  just  as  they  chose,  especially  in  the  matter  of  war-taxes,  making 
the  sum  light  or  heavy  according  as  the  party  happened  to  be  a  friend 
or  otherwise. 

Witli  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Ecpublic  I  need  only  refer  to  the  able  report  of  Mr. 
Sargeaunt,  the  Special  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  to  examine  into  the  finances  of 
the  country  after  the  annexation.^  It  is  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  country,  since  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  was  bankrupt.  I  extract, 
therefore,  only  one  or  two  paragraphs  illustrating  in  a 
general  way  the  condition  at  which  things  had  arrived. 
Under  the  head  of  "salaries"  Mr.  Sargeaunt  remarks: — 

"When  the  country  was  taken  over  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  the  salaries 
of  the  Government  officials  were  in  arrear  to  the  extent  of 
351 2Z.  I65.  8rf.,  and  the  postal  contracts  to  the  extent  of  7334/.  4s.  9rf. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  a  cent  in  the  treasury,  and  current 
receipts  scarcely  provided  for  current  expenditure.  _^ 

In  another  part  of  the  report  Mr.  Sargeaunt 
remarks : — 

^  See  the  Blue  Book,  C.  2144,  p.  275. 
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The  Eepublican  Government  was  without  assets  to  meet  these 
heavy  liabilities,  without  a  farthing  in  hand,  and  without  credit ;  it 
could  not  raise  funds  for  most  pressing  requirements,  except  on  the 
most  exorbitant  terms,  having  agreed  to  pay  in  a  few  instances  ten, 
and  even  as  much  as  twelve  per  cent,  for  small  advances,  repayment 
being  personally  guaranteed  by  some  of  the  executive  officers. 

Some  time  before  the  late  Government  had  reached  this  state  of 
insolvency,  its  one-pound  notes  had  been  depreciated  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  current  in  the  country  at  a  nominal  value,  varying 
from  2.s\  6t?.  to  5s.  ;  thus,'without  funds,  without  credit,  with  a  per- 
manent debt  of  more  than  156,000Z.,  with  a  floating  debt  of  nearly  the 
same  amount,  the  late  Government  of  the  Transvaal  may  be  described 
as  indeed  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Sargeaunt  in  the  course  of  his  report  says  there 
were  17,000/.  of  quit-rents  due  by  farmers  to  the 
Government  in  arrear;  and  the  poll-tax  of  10s.,  pay- 
able by  every  burgher  not  having  a  quit-rent  farm,  and 
by  every  native,  yielded  only  1000/.  per  annum.  As 
regards  the  native  taxes  generally  Mr.  Sargeaunt  says : 
"  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  late 
Government  did  not  attempt  to  collect  from  any  of  the 
strong  and  powerful  tribes." 

With  reference  to  the  public  accounts  the  report 
states  : — "  It  would  be  at  once  tedious  and  unprofitable 
to  cite  the  numerous  instances  of  irregularities  which 
came  under  my  notice,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
state  that  the  public  revenue  was  irregularly  collected, 
and  that  there  was  no  real  audit  of  either  revenue  or 
expenditure." 

A  member  of  the  Government  of  President  Burgers 
told  me  that  when  the  railway  plant  at  Delagoa  Bay 
was  seized  for  debt,  a  deputation  (of  which  my  in- 
formant was  one)  was  organized  to  go  down  to  the 
Bay  to  endeavour  to  get  it  released.  The  Republic 
could  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  deputation,  amount- 
ing to  about  300/. ;  and  it  was  only  after  great  difficulty 
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that  the  required  sum  was  obtained  by  a  mortgage  of 
some  Government  property  near  Pretoria.  Indeed,  the 
Volksraad  itself  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
it  appeared,  "  from  the  report  of  the  Financial  Com- 
mission, that  the  taxes  have  not  for  the  greater  part 
been  paid,  and  it  has  become  impossible,  under  such 
circumstances,  for  the  Government  to  carry  on  the 
administration  and  control  of  the  country." 

The  insolvency  of  the  Republic  was  perhaps  not  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  annexation.  But  the 
insolvency  was  an  element  in  the  powerlessness  of  the 
State  to  defend  itself  against  the  hordes  of  Ketchwayo 
and  Sekkukuni,  and  the  British  Government  could  not 
overlook  it.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  considerations 
which  compelled  interference. 

No  doubt  there  are  people  who  would  never  be  con- 
vinced by  any  arguments  whatever  that  we  were 
justified  in  annexing  the  Transvaal  in  1877.  It  is  no 
use  appealing  to  such  persons ;  but  I  ask  the  ordinary, 
sober-minded,  common-sense  readers  of  this  book, 
whether  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Lord 
Carnarvon.  When  we  consider  the  express  stipula- 
tions of  the  Sand  Eiver  Convention  with  regard  to 
slavery,  the  duties  of  the  paramount  power  to  the 
black  races,  and  the  dangers  which  loomed  over  British 
subjects  in  South  Africa  through  the  acts  of  the  Boers, 
I  think  we  can  come  but  to  one  conclusion.  The 
British  Government  did  not  want  to  annex  the  country. 
It  was  compelled  to  do  so. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  think  that  the  annexa- 
tion, though  ultimately  inevitable,  was  premature,  and 
therefore  impolitic  at  the  time  it  took  place.  To 
use  the  words  of  one  observer,  the  country  was  like  a 
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cherry  nearly  ripe,  which  would  have  fallen  into  our 
hands  of  its  own  accord,  if  suffered  to  mature.  In 
other  words,  if  we  had  waited  a  little  longer,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Boers  would  have  become  so  pressing 
that  they  would  themselves  have  sought  to  be  annexed. 
Very  likely  this  is  what  would  have  occurred ;  but  the 
theory  throws  out  of  view  the  fact  that  the  annexation 
took  place  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Boers  only.  It  was 
undertaken  mainly  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  which 
our  possessions  in  South  Africa  were  exposed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Boers  and  the  condition  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  natives.  To  have  waited  longer  might 
possibly  have  saved  some  of  our  after  troubles.  It 
might  have  been  politic,  but  it  would  not,  as  circum- 
stances then  stood,  have  been  morally  right. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIR 
THEOPHILUS  SHKPSTONE. 

The  news  of  the  annexation  received  with  satisfaction  in  England — 
The  majority  of  the  Boers  tacitly  acquiescent — The  natives  and 
Europeans  jubilant — Remission  of  the  war-levy — The  first  depu- 
tation to  England — Absences  of  the  administrator"  on  the  border 
— The  beginning  of  disafiection — The  petition  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary — The  proclamation  of  the  11th  of  March,  1878 — The 
retirement  of  Lord  Carnarvon — The  meeting  at  Doornfontein — 
The  second  deputation  to  England — My  first  visit  to  the  Trans- 
vaal— The  Sekkukuni  war — Attack  on  Masselaroon — Colonel 
Rowlands  appointed  Commandant-General  — The  Zulu  war — Piet 
Ujjs  and  the  Utrecht  Boers  assist ;  the  other  Boers  hold  aloof — 
Meeting  at  Wonderfontein — Joubert's  interview  with  Sir  Bartle 
Frere — Recall  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  and  appointment  of 
Colonel  Lanyon. 

The  news  of  tlie  annexation  was  generally  received 
with  satisfaction  in  England.  Some  members  of  the 
Opposition,  headed  by  Mr.  Courtney,  objected  to  what 
they  considered  a  high-handed  act  of  tyranny  over 
a  weak  people.  But  the  responsible  members  of  the 
party  either  openly  welcomed  the  annexation,  or  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  it.  A  motion  was  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Courtney,  protesting 
against  it  as  unjustifiable,  and  calculated  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
its  colonies  in  South  Africa ;  but  it  received  such  little 
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support  that  tlie  liononrable  member  was  obliged  to 
drop  it. 

In  the  Transvaal  itself  the  annexation  was  sullenly- 
assented  to  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  that  it  was  not  undeserved ;  and  the 
Boers,  tired  of  the  Presidency  of  Burgers,  and  con- 
vinced  that  a  strong  government  was  necessary  to 
extricate  them  from  the  financial  and  other  troubles' 
in  which  they  were  involved,  were  disposed  to  give  a 
trial  to  the  new  Government,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  were  not  prepared  to  submit  without  grumbling. 

The    English    and    the    blp^^    inlinhitmifc;    vPfpivprl    f^A 

intelligence  with  gnclnrnntion.  Memorials  poured  in 
upon  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  thanking  him  for  his 
courage  in  taking  the  decisive  step.  The  natives  did 
not  conceal  their  delight.  They  were  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that,  despite  all  its  blundering,  the  English 
Government  had  the  welfare  of  the  black  races  more 
at  heart  than  the  Boers.  Even  now,  notwithstanding 
the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two  years,  they  have 
not  yet  quite  lost  faith  in  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  news  that  the  British  had  taken  the  country  over 
flew  from  kraal  to  kraal  with  lightning-like  rapidity, 
and  the  only  disappointed  persons  among  the  blacks 
were  perhaps  Ketchwayo  and  Sekkukuni.  The  former 
had  been  hoping  to  wet  his  assegais  in  the  blood  of 
the  Boers,  and  he  now  saw  his  bloodthirsty  intentions^ 

'  I  use  these  words  advisedly.  Notwithstanding  the  glamour  of 
sentiment  which  has  been  thrown  around  the  Zulu  king,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  him  a  hioody,  unscrupulous  t}Tant,  whose 
removal  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Zulus  was  a  blessing  to  them,  and 
whose  reinstatement  was  one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  ever  perpe- 
trated in  South  Africa.  On  the  occasion  of  my  last  voyage  from  the 
Cape,  I  was  the  fellow-passenger  of  Mr.  Gundersen,  the  German 
missionary  who  was  stationed  near  the  royal  kraal  at  Ulundi,  and 
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defeated;  and  tlie  latter  hardly  contemplated  witli 
satisfaction  the  advent  of  a  power  to  whom  he  knew 
he  would  have  to  bend. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  .^'reat  deal  of  the  tacit  acqui- 
escence of  the  Boers  was  due  to  a  belief,  which  was 
generally  entertained,  that  the  annexation  simply 
meant  the  substitution  for  the  old  Government  of  an 
Executiye^deriving-  its  authority  from  England,  and 
that  their  Legislatiye_Agsembly  or  Yolk sraad  would, 
subject  to  the  Imperial  veto,  23as^s  laws  as  heretofore. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  the  Tra^^^  would_be 

granted  a  Constitution  similar  to_ that  of  CjapeXlolony, 
where  responsible  Government  has  prevailed  for  some 
ye^Js^!  Indeed  many  of  the  Boers  hoped  that  the 
Transvaal  would  be  aunexed  to  the  colony.  This 
idea  was  fostered  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Annexation 
Proclamation,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  her  Majesty  that  the  Transvaal  should  enjoy 
the  fullest  legislative  privileges  compatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  intelhgence  of 
its  people,  and  that  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  mem- 
bers would  be  permitted  to  use  either  English  or 
D ut ch .  The  mercantile  classes  were  buoyed  ^np 
with  the  hope  that  the_English  Government  would 
takejn  hand  the  railway  to  Delagoa  Bay.  This  would 
have  opened  up  communication  with  the  gold-bearlno- 

tke  stories  he  narrated  of  the  barbarity  of  tlie  ferocious  mouarch 
were  sickening.  On  one  occasion,  he  tohl  me,  a  lieadman  displeased 
Ketchwayo  in  some  trifling  matter,  and  the  tyrant  sent  out  an  i7npi 
■\vitli  orders  to  attack  the  headman's  kraal,  and  slaughter  all  the 
inmates.  My  informant  saw  the  impi  on  their  way  to  accomplish  their 
task  of  murder,  and  so  effectually  did  they  obey  their  orders,  that  not 
even  a  dog  was  left  alive.  All  men,  women,  children,  cattle,  and  do"S 
were  mercilessly  slaughtered,  to  gratify  the  lust  for  blood  of  the  man 
who  was  afterwards  received  as  a  special  favourite  1)y  English  ladies. 
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repons  of  the  Drakengberp^,  and  would  have  ^iven  the 
country  a  direct  outlet  for  its  trade,  unfettered  by  the 
customs'  restrictions_whicb_existed  in  Natal,  and 
\vhichjOJalyJb£nefitedlhe^N^^  In  a  memoran- 

dum addressed  to  President  Burgers  (c.  1883,  p.  6),  Sir 
Theophilus  said  it  was  understood  every  exertion  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  railway. 

The  first  step  of  the  Administration  was  one  which 
commended  itself  to  the  popular  sympathy.  This  was 
the  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  war  levy,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  poorer  farmers,  and  which 
the  previous  Grovernment  had  consequently  found  a 
diflSculty  in  collecting. 

For  a  time  everything  seemed  couleur  de  rose.  The 
annexation  was  formally  approved  by  Lord  Carnar- 
von, the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  June,  1877.  In  an- 
nouncing the  satisfaction  which  the  Government  had 
in  approving  the  action  of  Sir  Theophilus,  his  lordship 
said  that  a  commission  would  be  shortly  issued  to  him 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  providing  a  Constitution 
for  the  province.^ 

Even  the  deputation  sent  by  the  Boer-executive  to 
England  to  protest,  appeared  to  participate  m  the 
general  satisfa(yyjon.___Kri^  was  a  member,  told 

the  administrator  that  if  their  mission  was  a  failure, 
he  should  become  as  faithful  a  subject  under  the  new 

t^llTll-^-S^^^'^'"^^^^'^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^'^  b^^n  imrler  the  old 
The  other  member,  Dr.  Jorissen,  accepted  office  as 
Attorney-General  under  the  new  Administration,  and 
was  actually  holding  that  post  when  he  was  in  England. 
He  stated  that  he  considered  the  change  inevitable,  and 
that  the  cancelling  of  it  would  be  calamitous.^ 

'  Seethe  Blue  Book,  C.  1883,  p.  8. 
^  See  the  Blue  Book  above  cited,  p.  9. 
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When   the    deputation    reached  England   they  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.     His 
lordship  hiformed  them   there  was  no  room  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  right  or  expediency  of  the  annexation. 
But  putting  this   question  aside,  he   said  there  were 
many  points  on  which  he  was    glad  to  accept  their 
suooestions.     He  informed  them  that  100,000/.  had 
been  granted  by  Parliament  to  relieve  the  more  pressing 
claims  of  the  country,  and  he  confirmed  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone's  promise  to  maintain  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
language.     He  promised  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
get  a  rebate  of  customs'  duties  on  all  goods  entering 
the  Transvaal  by  way  of  Natal  or  Cape  Colony ;  and 
that  the    representations   of  the    deputation   as  to   a 
liberal   expenditure    on    education,  telegraphs,  roads, 
and  railways   should  be  borne  in  mind.     With  regard 
to  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  the  great  importance  of 
which  he  fully  recognized,  he  stated  there  must  be  a 
fuller  and  more  careful  examination  of  the  country, 
before  the  question  of  incurring  such  a  serious  expen- 
diture  could  be  entertained.      The  deputation  asked 
that  the  people  might  be  allowed  to  signify  their  assent 
or  dissent  to  the   annexation  by  a  jAebisciie ;   but  his 
lordship  declined  to  permit  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  the  act  done  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,    as    the    fully-authorized     officer    of    her 
Majesty,  to  be  questioned.'*     In   a  letter  to  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone,  describing  his  final  interview  with 
the    delegates    and    their  Secretary,    Mr.  Bok,  Lord 
Carnarvon  says  (C.  1961,  p.  146) : — 

The  delegates  "  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  con- 
siderations of  policy  rendered    it   impossible  for  my 
decision  to  be  other  tlmn  irrevocable,  and  were  entirely 
*  See  the  Lluc  Jlouk,  C.  19G1,  pp.  32—34. 
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satisfied  with  the  assurances  I  had  given  them  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Transvaal  should  always 
receive  my  fullest  consideration.  They  further  assured 
me  of  their  determination  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  induce  their  fellow-countrymen  to  accept  cheerfully 
the  present  state  of  things  ;  and  of  their  desire,  should 
they  be  permitted  to  do  so,  to  serve  her  Majesty  faith- 
fully in  any  capacity  for  which  they  might  be  judged 
eligible." 

The  high  character  of  Lord  Carnarvon  puts  the 
truthfulness  of  these  statements  beyond  question. 
Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  two  delegates  after  their  re- 
turn confirms  the  statement  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Kruger  drew  his  salary  as  a  member  of  the  old 
executive,  and  cleverly  managed  to  get  100/.  a  year 
added  to  it,  on  the  strength  of  a  private  conversation 
with  the  Administrator;^  and  Dr.  Jorissen  continued 
his  functions  as  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Bok,  the 
secretary  of  the  deputation,  a  Hollander,  whom  Lord 
Carnarvon  recommended  for  office,  was  alone  unpro- 
vided for.  After  Kruger  returned,  he  told  a  meeting 
of  the  Boers  that  the  deputation  had  received  a  "  most 
hearty  reception,"  and  that  '*  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  secure  many  advantages  for  the  Transvaal;" 
and  he  further  stated  that  the  British  Government  was 
"  still  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  gave  them  their  free- 
dom, and  when  people  talk  of  treachery  and  deceit, 
these  are  to  be  sought  for  amoug  us."  ^ 

But   this    state  of  thins^s   did  not  last  lono^.     The 

.__ ^ CI o  

Administrator  gave  umbrage  by  selecting  his  principal 
officers  from  among  his  Natal  friends.  No^  steps  were 
taken  towards  convening  the  Volksraad,  or  any  analo- 

'  See  the  Blue  Book,  C.  2144,  p.  135. 

"  See  Sir  Owen  Lanyon's  Despatch  (C.  2891,  p.  4). 
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go  us   representatiYe_jf^spii-i^")1y- Nor  werfi   nny  of_Jjifl 

other  promises  jvjjjch  wpvp  oxprp>^spr]  or  implied  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation  carried  out.  The  country  con- 
tinue(r~tq_l3e  governed  as  a  Crown  colony  by  an 
executive  composed  partly  of  Natal  officials,  ancLpailly 
of  Hollanders  and  Eno-lishmPTi  who  hnd  l^plnngpd  to 
the  old  Government.  This  executive  was  presided 
over  by  the  Administrator,  who  was  endowed  with  all 
the  authority  of  a  despot.  Not  that  Sir  Theophilus 
used  his  authority  in  any  despotic  fashion  ;  he  rather 
presented  the  jDicture  of  a  conscientious  but  not  too 
brilliant  official  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  diffi- 
culties pressing  upon  him.  In  addition  to  the  legacy 
of  troubles  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  old  Government, 
there  arose  serious  difficulties  with  Ketchwayo  and 
Sekkukuni,  and  Sir  Theophilus  was  required  at  the 
Zulu  border.  Meantime  the  discontent  of  the  irrecon- 
cilables  among  the  Boers  was  simmering  to  a  head ; 
and  even  the  more  moderate  among  them  began  to 
think  the  Government  very  tardy  in  carrying  out  its 
promises. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  go  into 
the  history  of  the  Zulu  war.  Suffice  it  to  state  that 
there  had  for  many  years  been  disputes  between  the 
Zulu  _king  and  the  Boers  about  the  possession  of 
certain  ground  known  as  the  disputed  territory,  which 
the  Boers  alleged  had  been  ceded  to  them  by  Panda, 

the   father    of    Ketchwayo.       Ketchwayo a1  togeth er 

denied  tha-ceagion.  and  claimed  the  ground  as  his. 
At  the  time  of  the  annexation  he  was  massing  his 
"  impis  "  for  an  inroad  into  the  Transvaal,  and  he  was 
not  pleased  to  find  the  country  he  hoped  to  overrun 
in  the  possession  of  the  English,  with  whom  he  was 
afraid  to  fight.     Ketchwayo  had  adeep   admiration 
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for  liis  grandfather  Cliaka,  wliose  system  of  raidiug 
and  blood-slieddmg  commended  itself  to  his  congenial 
temperament.  He  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  like  manner,  and  he  was  urged  on  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  young  men — forbidden  to  marry 
without  a  baptism  of  blood — to  be  allowed  to  dip  their 
assegais  in  the  blood  of  some  enemy  or  other.  Sir 
Theophilus  was  engaged  for  seven  months  on  the 
border,  endeavouring  to  pacify  the  savage  chief,  whose 
alternate  fits  of  fierce  anger  and  sullen  submission 
required  dexterous  management. 

While__the  ^daiini^rator  was  away  the — int'^rnpl 
business  of  the  Transvaal  was  neglected.  The  Go- 
vernment was_at  a  standstill,  and  the  Boers,  not 
seeing  ^rj^JIigiJigrl  changes  fpr  thpi  hp.ttpr,  hpgpti  jto 
grumble.  Unfortimately  Jihaiie — was — ac» — kgalized^ 
Assembly  for  them  to  grumble  in ;  and  they  resorted 
to  illegal  conferences  and  meetings,  which  the  Governor 
proclaijiiEd,  If  Jbherejbad  been  any  sort  of  Parlian^enfc 
or_  Assembly  to  act  as  a  safety-valve  the  grumbling 
would  have  evnpm-ntprl  .without  danger ;  but  being 
pent  up.  and  stigmatized  as  rebellion,  it  gradually 
assumed  the  character  of  rebellion.  The  grumblers 
commenced  to  look  upon  themselves  as  patriots,  and 
to  be  called  traitors  and  other  hard  names  by  the 
loyalists. 

The  first  harsh  notes  were  heard  at  the  beginning 
of  1878.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  January, 
at  which  Kriiger  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  notwith- 
standing the  unequivocal  statements  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
to  the  effect  that  the  annexation  was  irrevocable,  that 
if  his  lordship  were  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  were  not  in  favour  of  the  annexation  he  would 
reconsider  the  question.     It  was  not  an  honest  state- 
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ment,  because  Kriiger  knew  very  well  at  the  time  tluit 
Lord  Carnarvon  liad  distinctly  refused  to  grant  a 
2)lehiscite,  but  it  served  its  purpose  in  rousing  the 
hopes  of  the  discontented.  Memorials  were  drawn  up 
and  circulated  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the 
Boers  signed  willingly ;  others  were  compelled  by 
threats,  even  of  death,  to  add  their  signatures.' 

Sir  Theophilus  returned  to  Pretoria,  after  a  pro- 
longed absence,  on  the  9th  of  March.  The  absence  of 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  rosy-hued  programme  of  the  British  Government, 
had  produced  evil  effects  during  the  time  he  was 
away.  Two  days  after  his  return  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  proclamation  to  denounce  the  "  sedi- 
tious agitators  "  who  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Boers  and  promoted  the  petition,  and  threatening 
them  with  fine  and  punishment.*^ 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  attitude 
of  Sekkukuni.  He  had  been  tampered  with  by  mes- 
sengers from  Ketchwayo,  and  had  become  openly 
defiant.  In  March,  1878,  Captain  Clarke,  the  Special 
Commissioner  with  him,  reported  that  Sekkukuni  had 
defied  him,  taunting  him  with  being  afraid  to  fight. 
The  Government  insisted  on  his  paying  2000  head  of 
cattle  which  he  had  promised  the  Boer  Government, 
but  he  only  sent  245.  He  was  rendered  arrogant  by 
his  successes  against  the  Boers,  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  brook  the  influence  of  any  white  men. 
Fighting  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  added  another  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the 
Administrator. 

Another   misfortune   was    the    retirement   of   Lord 

'  Confer.  C.  2100,  pp.  27  and  84. 
"  C.  2100,  p.  83. 
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Carnarvon  from  the  post  of  Colonial  Secretar3^  His 
lordsliip  had,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  displayed 
such  a  knowledge  of  South  African  affairs,  and  so 
great  a  sympathy  with  the  people,  that  his  resignation 
was  regarded  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Transvaal  as  a 
national  misfortune.  He  was  followed  hj_  an  able 
successor  in  the  person  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
but  it  was  felt  that,  with,  the  best  intentions,  he  could 
not  supply  the  place  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  an 
additional  grievance  that  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  had 
retired  from  office  for  a  reason  totally  unconnected  with 
colonial  affairs.  It  certainly  does  seem  hard  upon 
colonists  that  when  an  official  has  begun  to  understand 
their  complicated  politics,  and  to  comprehend  their 
difficulties,  he  should  be  compelled  to  retire  on  account 
of  his  differing  from  his  colleagues  on  some  question 
of  home  or  European  policy.  Our  colonial  policy  is 
rendered  vacillating  enough  by  the  frequent  change  of 
Governments ;  but  the  vacillation  is  made  worse  when 
Ministers  are  changed  during  the  same  Administration. 
The  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  led  ultimately  to 
the  downfall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  that  ao^ain  had 
a  considera,ble  effect  in  brino^ino^  about  the  Boer 
rebellion, 

A  monster  meeting  of  Boers  was  fixed  to  be  held  at 
Doornfontein,  near  Pretoria,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the 
prospect  of  which  produced  great  excitement  both 
among  the  malcontents  and  the  loyalists.  The  leaders 
became — or  professed  to  be — alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
the  agitation,  and  three  of  them  went  to  consult  with 
Sir  Theophilus,  who  promised  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proposed  meeting,  but  stated  that  if  anything  unto- 
ward occurred,  he  should  hold  them  responsible.  They 
promised  the  Administrator  that  they  would  endeavour 
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to  prevent  the  meeting  being  held,  or  failing  that,  that 
it  should  be  reduced  to  small  dimensions. 

The  meeting  did  take  place,  but  o^Ying  to  the  under- 
standing arrived  at,  it  was  only  attended  by  about 
800  people,  and  passed  off  quietly.  Tlie  persons  who 
had  been  charged  with  procuring  signatures  to  the 
petitions  for  a  repeal  of  the  annexation  brought  up 
their  petitions,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  6591 
signatures  against  annexation.  A  deputation  was 
elected,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Joubert,  to 
present  the  petitions  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  to 
aslc  for  the  retrocession  of  the  country;  and  a  sub- 
scription list  was  opened  towards  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  deputation. 

The  deputation  started  in  due  course  for  England, 
with  Mr.  Bok  acting  again  as  secretary.  Sir  Theophilus 
sent  home  at  the  same  time  a  letter,  entreating  the 
Home  Government  to  give  a  decided  answer  to  the 
deputation  one  way  or  the  other,  so  as  to  allay  the 
growing  agitation,  and  to  prevent  any  pretence  of 
mistake  on  the  part  of  England  being  set  up  again  by 
the  agitators.  On  their  way  through  Capetown  the  de- 
putation had  an  interview  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who 
recommended  them,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
the  retrocession  of  the  country,  to  try  and  arrange 
a  constitution  and  system  of  administration  under  the 
English  flag  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  this  period,  while  war  with  the  Zulu  king 
was  impending,  war  with  Sekkukuni  had  actually 
commenced,  and  agitation  was  on  foot,  that  I  paid  my 
first  visit  to  the  Transvaal.  I  made  an  ox-waggon  trip 
from  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Free  State,  by 
way  of  Potchefstroom,^  and  back  through  Rustenburg. 

^  .See  "  Among  the  lioer.s  "  lor  an  accuunt  of  tliis  trip. 
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In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  passed  tlirougli  the  most 
disaffected  part  of  the  Transvaal,  but  the  only  signs  of 
disaffection  I  saw  were  at  Potchefstroom,  and  at  a 
farmhouse  a  little  outside  it.  At  Potchefstroom  the 
agitators  were  not  Boers,  but  Englishmen,  who  were 
trying  to  get  a  petition  signed  for  the  removal  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone.  This  petition,  which  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  result  of  personal  animosity,  and 
which  was  alleged  to  have  affixed  to  it  a  number  of 
counterfeit  signatures,  was  subsequently  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  received 
only  an  indifferent  reception,  as  it  deserved.  The 
other  instance  of  disaffection  was  in  a  woman  at  the 
farmhouse,  who  shut  the  door  in  my  face;  but  even  in 
this  case  she  yielded  to  a  little  blandishment  on  the 
part  of  a  friend  who  was  with  me,  and  subsequently 
sold  us  some  meat.  In  no  other  instance  did  I  meet 
with  a  single  act  of  discourtesy.  Everywhere,  even 
among  the  Doppers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
most  irreconcilable  of  all,  I  was  treated  with  polite- 
ness, and  I  found  the  Boers,  so  far  as  my  experience 
then  went,  much  less  hostile  to  the  English  than  their 
brethren  in  the  Free  State.  I  heard  in  Pretoria  of 
agitation,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  it.  Among  the  English 
in  the  capital  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  at 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  keep  its  promises, 
and  at  the  frequent  and  long  absences  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  European  population  complained  bitterly 
of  the  inactivity  of  the  local  government,  and  there 
was  loud  murmuring  because  no  constitution  had  been 
granted  to  the  country.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  was  thoroughly 
English  in  his  sympathies,  but  whose  long  knowledge  of 
the  country  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
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of  the  Boers,  told  me  that  he  considered  the  agitation 
was  the  work  of  a  few  disappointed  Hollanders  and  of 
a  small  number  of  irreconcilables  among  the  Boers 
who  coerced  the  rest  into  a  show  of  rebellion,  but 
whose  influence  would  melt  away  as  soon  as  a  proper 
constitutional  Government  afforded  the  inhabitants  a 
means  of  venting  their  grievances  in  a  legitimate 
manner.  But  the  agitation  was  growing,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  would  become  serious  if  something  were  not 
done  to  carry  out  the  promises  made  at  the  annexation. 
So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  local  government 
appeared  to  have  done  nothing  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  countr}^  The  Sekkukuni  war  and  the 
troubles  looming  on  the  Zulu  frontier  seemed  to  absorb 
all  the  energies  of  the  Administrator.  Sir  Theophilus 
was  the  only  man  capable  of  dealing  with  Ketchwayo, 
who  had  an  hereditary  reverence  for  the  counsels  of 
"  Somtseu,"  as  Shepstone  was  called  by  the  Zulus. 
But  while  Sir  Theophilus  was  trying  to  stave  off  the 
Zulus,  the  Government  in  the  Transvaal  was  left  to 
look  after  itself,  and,  beyond  the  original  spurt  at  the 
annexation,  no  material  change  had  occurred  since  the 
country  became  British. 

On  my  return  journey  I  spent  a  little  time  at 
Potchefstroom.  I  was  there  at  the  celebration  of  her 
Majesty's  birthday,  which  happened  to  be  contempo- 
raneous with  a  huge  gathering  of  Boers,  who  had  come 
to  attend  a  Nachtmaal,  or  quarterly  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  of  more  importance  than  usual.  I 
failed  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  disloyalty.  Boers 
and  English  mixed  freely  together,  and  the  farmers  even 
displayed  a  sleepy  sort  of  interest  in  the  sports  with 
which  the  English  celebrated  the  day.  At  Potchef- 
stroom I  heard  among  the  English  the  same  complaints 
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of  the  inactivity  of  the  local  government,  and  of  the 
non-fulfilment  of  promises,  as  at  Pretoria.  There  was 
also  the  same  feeling  that  the  Boer  agitation  was  the 
work  of  a  few  malcontents,  but  that  it  was  increasing, 
and  would  become  dangerous  in  time,  if  some  steps 
were  not  taken  to  allay  it.  P^^aj  ccW\i3  Jecxe-tN 

The^  deputation  reached  Eng^lapd  in  June,  and  had 
one  interview  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  gave 
them  to  understand,  in  language  as  decisive  as  that  of 
his  predecessor,  that  the  annexation  would  not  be 
withdrawn.  The  deputation  thereupon  wrote  a  long 
and  able  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  embodying 
their  case.  The  copy  of  the  letter  given  in  the  Blue 
Book  purports  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Dutch,  but 
it  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  originally 
composed  in  English,  and  it  certainly  was  not  written 
by  any  of  the  members  of  the  deputation.^  There 
were  in  England  a  number  of  politicians  who 
were^ot  ashamed  to  make  use  of  the  agitation  in  the 
Transvaal  to  serve  their  own  party  purposes  in  England , 
and  the  letter  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been 
written  by  one  of  them.  The  delegates  contended 
that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  annexed  the  country  on 
a  belief  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
desired  the  establishment  of  her  Majesty's  rule,  and 
that  that  belief  was  a  mistaken  one,  as  was  proved  by 
the  petitions  they  presented  against  it.  They  alleged 
that  there  was  gross  exaggeration  about  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  annexation, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  to  which 
it  exposed  the  neighbouring  British  possessions ;  and 

^  The  correspondence  between  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  tlio 
members  of  the  deputation  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  Books,  C.  2128, 
and  Appendix  I.  to  C.  2220. 
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they  contended  that  tlie  situation  had  not  improved 
since  the  British  occupation.  They  protested  against 
the  annexation  as  a  breach  of  the  Sand  River  Conven- 
tion, and  they  threatened  a  general  "  trek "  of  the 
Boers  to  regions  beyond  the  Transvaal,  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  T^^ere  not  restored. 

In  replying  to  the  letter  of  the  delegates,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  pointed  out  that  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  had  explicitly  stated  to  the  former  deputa- 
tion that  tke  annexation  could  not  be  questioned,  and 
he  distinctly  refused  to  allow  a  "  Plebiscite.^'  In  the 
face  of  this  statement,  and  of  its  recognition  by  the 
first  deputation.  Sir  Michael  expressed  his  surprise  at 
another  deputation  urging  as  a  ground  for  repeal  that 
a  majority  of  the  Boers  were  averse  to  British  rule. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  fact  of  the  difficulties  being 
removed  which  induced  many  to  accept  the  interven- 
tion of  Sir  Theophilus  would  also  induce  them  after- 
wards to  desire  his  recall.  In  any  event  the  question 
of  tbe  Queen's  sovereignty  could  not  be  made  to 
depend  on  the  consent  of  the  Boers,  who  were  few  in 
number  and  widely  scattered  among  an  immense 
native  population.     Sir  Michael  continued : — 

It  would  ill  any  case  be  impossible  to  determine  such  a  question 
as  tliat  of  the  maintenance  or  removal  of  the  Queen's  sovereignty 
on  no  other  consideration  than  the  balance  of  opinion  among  the 
white  inhabitants  at  the  present  or  any  particular  time.  The  annexa- 
tion was  undertaken  most  reluctantly.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
having  already  large  and  anxious  responsibilities  in  South  Africa, 
liad  no  desire  whatever  to  add  this  province  to  the  empire,  but  they 
acted  under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity  which  has  l)een  generally 
recognized  as  imperative.  The  Transvaal  has  been  relieved,  at  a 
large  cost  to  the  Imperial  Government,  from  the  difficulties  into 
which  it  had  fallen ;  the  Queen's  sovereignty  has  been  established ; 
and  the  reasons  which  forbid  a  reversal  of  the  steps  thus  taken  are  ten- 
lold  <^reater  than  those  which  dictated  the  act  itself. 
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Sir  Michael  then  proceeded  to  traverse  the  state- 
ments of  the  delegates,  prefacing  his  observations  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  discuss  such 
questions  when  the  parties  to  the  argument  were,  and 
must  remain,  connected  with  one  another  as  members 
of  the  same  empire.     The  letter  concluded  as  follows : — 

I  gladly  leave  this  subject  in  or.ier  to  assure  you  of  the  warm 
interest  felt  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  moral  and  material 
Avelfare  of  the  Transvaal,  and  their  desire  to  promote  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  I  am  anxious  to  secure  your  co-operation, 
and  that  of  those  on  whose  behalf  you  have  addressed  me,  in  an 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  full  and  satisfactory  understanding 
respecting  the  future  of  your  country ;  and  especially  as  to  the 
principles  upon  which  it  may  be  possible  to  base  a  constitutional 
and  administrative  system  which  may  preserve  many  of  the  most 
valued  institutions  of  the  Transvaal,  under  the  protection  and  super- 
vision afforded  b}^  the  Queen's  sovereignty. 

The  people  of  the  province  were  clearly  informed  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  in  his  proclamation,  that  "  the  Transvaal  would  remain  a 
separate  government,  with  its  own  laws  and  legislature ;  and  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  that  it  should  enjoy  tlie 
fullest  legislative  privileges  compatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  intelligence  of  its  people."  You  are  aware  that  the 
present  system  of  government,  though  continued,  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  for  a  longer  term  than  had  been  con- 
templated, is  altogether  temporary  and  provisional.  It  is  the  desire 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  carrying 
out  the  promises  given  in  the  proclamation  so  as  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  those  who  deprecate  any  avoidable  departure  from  the  old  consti- 
tution of  the  country  ;  whether  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  proceed  at 
once  with  that  policy  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  you,  and  upon 
all  over  whom  you  have  influence.  I  earnestly  recommend  you  and 
those  on  whose  behalf  you  act  to  turn  your  attention  from  that  which 
is  impossible  to  those  much-needed  reforms  and  undertakings  on  the 
necessity  of  which  all  are  agreed,  and  to  co-operate  loyally  and  heartily 
Avith  her  Majesty's  Government  in  concerting  such  measures  as  may  make 
the  Transvaal  a  prosperous,  contented,  and  self-supporting  country. 

The  delegates  sent  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  in  which  they  said  : — 
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The  repeated  declarations  given  in  your  letter  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  Queen's  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal  being  now  withdrawn, 
added  to  the  fact  that  you  have  in  your  place  in  Parliament  [a  queer 
expression  for  two  half-educated  Boers  to  use,  but  such  as  an  Eng- 
lish member  of  Parliament  might  employ]  stated  that  the  determina- 
tion to  reverse  the  line  of  policy  established  by  Lord  Derby  in  1852, 
and  which  led  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  has  been  the  deliberate  resolve 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  show  that  it  is  vain  for  us  to  continue 
the  hope  that  any  arguments  we  may  adduce  will  be  allowed  to 
affect  that  decision. 

But  while  admitting  that  it  was  vain  any  longer  to 
entertain  the  hope  of  procuring  a  reversal  of  the 
annexation,  they  considered  they  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  their  country,  if  they  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed the  assertions  made  in  Sir  Michael's  letter. 
They  stated  that  the  previous  deputation  thought  that 
a  chanoi-e  mio'ht  have  come  over  the  Boers  durino- 
their  absence  in  England,  but  they  found  such  was 
not  the  case,  and  tliat  their  comrades  were  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  not  to  accept  British  rule.  They  denied 
that  any  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  persons 
who  signed  the  petition.  They  said  the  friendly 
reception  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  only  due  to 
his  being  a  "  friend ;"  that  the  speech  of  President 
Burgers  had  been  unfairly  made  use  of ;  that  no 
native  raids  had  occurred  for  a  long  time  ;  that  the  late 
Republic,  though  "  writhing  under  a  sense  of  injus- 
tice," had  withdrawn  a  proclamation  usurping  large 
tracts  of  country  (of  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
had  complained)  under  pressure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  they  alleged  that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
had  himself  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  action 
in  the  cases  of  Ketchwayo  and  Sekkukuni  by  adopting 
it.  They  stated  they  would  dissuade  from  such  a 
course  any  who  should  be  ill-advised  enough  to  wish 
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to  break  the  peace,  but   that   the   Boers   wouhl  not 
accept  the  most  ample  fulfihnent  of  the  promises  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  as  the  price  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Their  letter  evoked  a  further  reply  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  which  he  said  that  her  Majesty's 
Government,  while  unable  to  give  the  ^ransvaal  back 
to  the  Boers,  were  giving  anxious  consideration,  not 
only  to  the  material  requirements  of  the  country,  but 
also  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  former  administrative  system;  and  they 
desired  jhe  Transvaal  to  be  a  member  of  a  Con- 
f ederati on  of  South  African  States  possessing  powers 

of  self-government    nnder    ^^a — sovereignty — of the_ 

Queen. 

^Her  the  delegates  had  left  England,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  wrote  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  a  letter,  in 
which  he  requested  the  latter  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  conferring  a  Constitution  on 
the  Province,  and  he  suggested  that  a  large  power  of 
self-government  should  be  given  to  it,  so  that  it  might 
be  enabled  to  take  its  proper  place  as  a  member_of_the. 
South  African  Confederation ^  which  Sir  Bartle  was 
cndeavourij[]Lg_  to  hriiig  nbont.  Unfortunately  this 
letter  was  received  at  a  time  when  the  High  Commis- 
sioner was  busily  engaged  in  Zulu  affairs,  and  the 
g-ood  intentions  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  towards 
the  Transvaal  were  never  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  Boers 
to  the  Sekkukuni  and  Zulu  difficulties.  The  first 
blood  drawn  in  the  Sekkukuni  war  was  in  consequence 
of  an  unprovoked  raid,  which  the  people  of  Legolwana, 
a  sister  of  Sekkukuni,  in  conjunction  with  a  force  sent 
by  Sekkukuni,  made  on   a  chief  under  British  rule. 
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Legolwana's  people  were  surprised  in  the  act  of  driving 
the  cattle  of  the  chief  away  by  a  patrol  of  Transvaal 
volunteers,  who  interfered  and  were  fired  upon, 
Legolwana's  men  thereupon  attacked  the  farmers  in 
the  "Waterfall  Valley,  and  murdered  one  of  them. 
Captain  Clarke,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  district,  got 
together  a  force  of  volunteers  and  natives,  and  attacked 
the  town  of  Legolwana,  a  strong  natural  fortification, 
called  Masselaroon.  Part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  stood  was  carried,  but  the  native  contingent 
hung  back,  and  Captain  Clarke,  not  having  sufficient 
white  men  to  back  him  up,  was  obliged  to  retire. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Masselaroon,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  not  to  make  any  more  attacks 
on  the  native  fortifications,  till  further  preparations 
could  be  made.  Captain  Clarke  established  a  cordon 
of  forts  to  blockade  and  harass  the  natives  from,  and 
confined  his  operations  to  making  occasional  raids. 

In  July,  1879,  Colonel  Rowlands,  V.C.,  was  ap- 
pointed Commandant-General  of  the  Transvaal. 
Reinforcements  were  sent  to  him  from  Natal,  but  only 
about  800  men  were  available  for  actual  service,  the 
rest  being  required  for  garrison  duty.  In  addition 
Colonel  Rowlands  had  300  volunteers  and  Zulu  police 
under  his  command. 

In  October  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made  in 
the  direction  of  Sekkukuni's  town  with  338  mounted 
men,  130  infantry,  and  two  guns,  but  the  town  was 
discovered  to  be  such  a  formidable  strono-hold  that 
Colonel  Rowlands  came  reluctantly  to  the  decision  to 
retire  without  attacking  it.  The  reconnoitring  party 
were  harassed  by  the  natives  all  the  way  back  to 
tlieir  bivouac,  and  the  enemy  afterwards  made  several 
attacks  on  the  outlying  forts. 
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Immediately  after  tins  Colonel  Rowlands'  force  was 
required  for  the  Zulu  campaign,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  his  positions,  leaving  the  neighbouring 
farmers  to  their  fate.  But  before  doing  so  he  made  a 
successful  attack  on  some  native  strongholds  in  the 
Steelport  Valley,  which  he  cleared  entirely  of  hostile 
natives.  The  success  of  this  attempt  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  Sekkukuni  quiet  for  the  time. 

AlLother  interests  now  gave  way  to  the  Zulu  ques- 
tion,  which  was  fast  ripening  into  war.  A  Commis- 
sion to  whom  the  controversy  about  the  disputed 
territory  had  been  referred  made  an  award,  which  was 
more  in  favour  of  the  Zulus  than  of  the  Boers.  But 
the  dispute  about  the  territory  was  not  the  only 
matter  at  issue  between  the  English  and  the  Zulus. 
Kpt,p,hwgyjVs_jiRnple  hnrl  b^An  guilty  of  ont.ragps  nn 
English  territory,  which  were  unatoned  for.  His 
s tanding  army  constituted  a  perpetual  menace  and 
danger  to  the  Transvaal  and  Natal.  He  had  failed  to 
keep  the  promises  which  he  made  at  the  time  when  he 
was  "crowned"  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  some 
years  before ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  well  known  that 
he  was  meditating  an  invasion  of  the  Colony  of  Natal. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  thought  the  time  had  come  to  check 
the  would-be  black  Napoleon,  aiid,  in  delivering  to  him 

tlie    award    of_  the    CommissimiprSj  hp    flp.pmnpanipfl    if, 

with  an  ultimatum,  requiring  satisfaction  for  the  out- 
rages  on  British  territory,  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
coronation  promises,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Zulu 
military  system,  and  the  establishment  of  a  British 
Agent  in  Ziilii-1n^d, 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1879,  Ketch  way  o  not  having 

complied,  .witk-the  fli?-maiirls    nf    Sir    Rnrtla    Frere,  the 
latter  pj^ppd  "  the  fiirther  enforcement  of  all  demands  " 
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in  the  ]iancls_of_Ii£tnLjQhelmsfor(.l,  tlip  offiper  oommnnd^- 

iilg_lier  Majesty's  Jomes^^iii-SDiLtli    Afrion . Tii  other 

words,  war  was  declared,  and  the  long  campaign  was 
begun  which  wassignahzed  at  its  outset  by  the 
fjisast.er __at^ Tsan d1  whana  ;  a  disaster  only  partially 
redeemed  by  the  subsequent  victories  at  Kambula  and 
Ulundi.  The  war  was  marked  by  military  incom- 
petency and  defective  commissariat  and  transport 
arrangements,  but  it  was  equally  marked  by  rare  feats 
of  individual  bravery  and  displays  of  courage  and 
capacity  on  the  part  of  some  officers,  who  were  after- 
wards to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  later  events  of 
the  Boer  war.  It  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  my 
purpose  to  give  even  a  succinct  account  of  the  Zulu 
campaign,  and  I  shall  only  deal  with  it  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Transvaal. 

A  small  body  of  Boers  from  the  Utrecht  district^ 
joined  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  column,  and  rendered  ffood 
an fl  loyal  i^prvinp  rlnrino-  the  war.  Their  brave  leader, 
Piet  Uys,  was  killed  during  the  retreat  from  the 
Zlobane  mountain,  under  circumstances  which  called 
forth  universal  admiration.  But  the  main  body  of 
the  Boers  held  sullenly  aloof.  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone,  by  direction  of  the  High  Commissioner,  applied 
to  Paul  Kruger,  inviting  him  to  help  with  a  Boer 
force ;  but  "  Oom  "  (uncle)  Paul,  as  he  was  familiarly 
termed,  declined,  until  the  annexation  should  be 
revoked,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  the  spirit  of 
discontent  had  increased  since  the  award  on  the  Zulu 
question,  because  it  showed  that  the  Government  paid 
more  attention  to  the  blacks  than  the  Boers.  A  mass- 
meeting  was  held  at  Wonderfontein,  between  Pretoria 
and  Potchefstroom,  to  welcome  the  Boer  deputation  on 
its  return  from  England,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to 
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endanger  the  safety  of  the  Government  and  the  capital. 
At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  ap)3ointed  to  take 
*'  further  measures  for  regaining  the  independence  of 
the  people,"  and  Piet  Joubert  was  appointed  to  con- 
vey the  decision  of  the  assembled  Boers  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere. 

Joubert  accordingly  went  to  Natal,  where  Sir  Bartle 
then  was,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. Sir  Bartle  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  Joubert 
to  urge  upon  his  compatriots  the  danger  and  impolicy 
of  holding  aloof  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  was  in  peril ;  but  the  latter  said  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  ask  only  for  the  independence  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  till  that  was  granted  the  "  people  "  would  do 
nothing.  Sir  Bartle,  afraid  of  a  Boer  rising  at  this 
most  inconvenient  moment — just  when  the  news  of 
Isandlwhana  had  arrived — agreed  to  meet  the  Boers 
in  the  Transvaal  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  them,  but  he  was  equally  firm 
with  Joubert  in  stating  that,  whatever  betide,  the 
annexation  would  not  be  undone.^^ 

At  this  interview  Sir  Bartle  Frere  introduced  to 
Joubert  the  future  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal, 
Colonel  Lanyon.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had  some 
time  before  received  notice,  in  a  polite  fashion,  that  he 
would  be  recalled ;  and  shortly  after  Joubert's  inter- 
view with  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  handed  over  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  successor,  not  perhaps  altogether 
unwillingly. 

^  See  tlie  Blue  Book,  C.  2260,  'p.  69  e^  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FBOM    THE    KECALL   OP    SIR    THEOPHILUS    SHEPSTONE    TO    THE 
MIDLOTHIAN     SPEECHES    OF     MR.    GLADSTONE. 

Colonel  Lanyon  the  new  Administrator — His  character — Mass  meeting 
of  Boers  near  Pretoria — Excitement  in  the  capital — Proclamation 
issued  by  the  Administrator  against  seditious  meetings — His 
interview  with  the  Boer  leaders  at  Strydom's  farm — Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  journey  to  I'retoria^ — Instances  of  terrorism  on  the  way — 
Dr.  Jorissen  goes  over  to  the  Boers — Sir  Bartle's  visit  to  the 
Boer  encampment — The  conference  at  Erasmus  Spruit — Subse- 
quent interviews — Memorial  sent  to  England  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
— The  despatch  accompanying  it — Discussion  in  the  Free  State 
Volksraad — Sir  Bartle's  scheme  for  a  constitution  for  the  Trans- 
vaal—Sir Garnet  Wolseley  appointed  High  Commissioner — The 
battle  of  Ulundi  and  capture  of  Ketchwayo — Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  visit  to  the  Transvaal — His  statements  that  the 
annexation  was  final — His  proclamation — Disturbances  at  Middle- 
burg  and  other  places— Additional  troops  ordered  up — The 
Sekkukuni  war — The  AVouderfontein  meeting — The  banquet  at 
Pretoria  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — Sir  Garnet's  speech  —Arrest  of 
Pretorius  and  Bok — Meeting  of  Boers,  and  their  dispersion — 
Release  of  the  criminals. 

The  new  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal,  Colonel 
Lanyon,  was  a  military  officer  who  had  showed  great 
vigour  and  capacity  during  a  native  uprising  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Griqua-land  West,  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  administering  at  the  time  the 
uprising  occurred.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  of  great  energy.     But  his  military  train- 
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ing  imfitted  him  for  tlio  Government  of  a  country  like 
the  Transvaal.  The  Transvaal  Boers  had  never  been 
subjected  to  pressure  on  the  part  of  any  of  their 
previous  Governments.  They  were  like  children,  who 
had  yet  to  be  taught  the  lesson  of  obedience ;  and  like 
children,  at  the  stage  when  they  first  begin  to  feel 
the  yoke  of  control,  they  required  delicate  handling. 
Colonel  Lanyon  could  never  during  his  tenure  of  office 
get  rid  of  his  military  ideas.  Almost  unconsciously, 
his  administration  in  time  became  despotic;  and  the 
European  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  who  had  been 
clamouring  against  the  want  of  vigour  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  got  more  vigour  than  they 
wanted  in  the  person  of  the  new  Administrator. 
Instead  of  King  Log  they  found  a  King  Stork.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Lanyon  had  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  rebellion  of 
the  Boers.  In  all  probability  war  would  have  occurred, 
in  any  event,  after  the  Midlothian  speeches  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  subsequent  "  repudiation  "  of  them 
(of  which  more  anon),  whoever  had  been  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal.  But  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of 'personal  bitterness 
imported  into  the  Boer  grievances  after  a  few  months' 
experience  of  Colonel  Lanyon's  rule,  which  did  not 
exist  so  long  as  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  held  the 
reins  of  office.  Indeed,  personally.  Sir  Theophilus 
was  popular  among^  the  Boers.  He  was  a  South 
African  by  births  He  knew  the  Boer  patois,  and 
spoke  it  as  well  as  any  of  the  Boers.  He  was 
experienced  in  their  ways  and  customs ;  and  if  a  Boer 
came  to  Government  House  while  the  Governor  was 
at  Pretoria,  he  would  shake  hands  and  drink  coffee 
\  with  him,    Boer  fashion,  and  listen   patiently  to   his 
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grievances.  The  great  evil  of  Lis  administration  was 
that  he  was  the  only  man  in  South  Africa  who  was 
ahle  to  deal  with  Ketchwayo  ;  and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  fill  two  offices  at  one  time,  when  his  whole 
energy  and  time  w^ere  required  for  one  only  of  them. 
If  Sir  Theophilus  had  been  in  Pretoria,  instead  of  on 
the  Border,  when  the  agitation  against  the  annexation 
first  began,  and  when  it  might  have  been  appeased; 
and  if,  instead  of  trying  to  patch  up  peace  with  the 
Zulus,  he  had  bent  his  energies  towards  framing  a 
liberal  constitution  for  the  country,  and  in  securing 
the  performance  of  the  promises  made  by  him,  the 
agitation  might  possibly  have  died  a  natural  death, 
and  the  Boer  rebellion,  with  its  humiliating  results, 
never  have  occurred.  But,  notwithstanding,  his  per- 
sonal influence  among  the  Boers  was  considerable 
to  the  last ;  and  I  have  myself  heard  more  than 
one  Boer  speak  with  regret  of  "  oud  Shepstone." 
When  the  appointment  of  a  British  Resident  was  on 
the  tafis,  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  many  of  the 
Boers  intimated  their  desire  to  have  Sir  Theophilus 
back  as  the  Resident. 

The  new  Governor  was  the  very  opposite  of  his 
predecessor.  Prompt,  vigorous,  not  wasting  time  in 
deliberation,  but  quick  in  action,  and  brooking  no 
contradiction,  he  was  the  exact  mould  of  a  Governor 
for  one  of  the  provinces  of  India,  or  for  one  of  the 
smaller  Crown  Colonies ;  but  his  very  promptitude 
and  vigour  prejudiced  the  slow-moving  and  deliberate 
Boers  against  him  from  the  beginning.  Besides,  he 
was  not  an  "Afrikander;"  he  did  not  know  their 
language  or  their  customs ;  and  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  business  habits  which  cut  an  interview  short, 
or  referred  them  to  some  official.     When  I  made  my 
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second  trip  into  the  Transvaal  in  1880,  I  found  the 
whole  executive  completely  estranged  from  the  Boers. 
The  Administrator  and  his  officers  governed  the 
country;  but  there  was  no  rapprochement  whatever 
between  them  and  the  governed.  The  executive 
formed  a  clan,  whose  interests  were  quite  apart  from 
the  mass.  Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Administrator  was  that  lie  could  not  get 
"  at  "  the  Boers  ;  and  he  had  to  use  the  good  offices  of 
citizens  of  Pretoria  to  communicate  with  them. 

Colonel  Lanyon  was  sworn  in  as  the  Administrator 
of  the  Government  on  the  4th  of  March,  1879.  Shortly 
after  his  assumption  of  the  office  he  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  discontented  Boers.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  difficulties  of  the  English  in  Zulu-land,  and 
of  the  small  number  of  troops  left  in  the  Transvaal,  a 
mass  meeting  was  convened  for  the  18th  of  March,  at 
a  farm  within  thirty  miles  of  Pretoria.  The  Boers 
attended  the  meeting  fully  armed,  and  the  younger 
ones  openly  declared  their  intention  to  proclaim  the 
Republic.  There  was  great  excitement  in  Pretoria. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  English  in  their 
sympathies,  and  the  new  inhabitants  who  had  come 
into  the  town  since  the  annexation  had  no  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  Boers.  Volunteer  corps  were  em- 
bodied, parts  of  the  town  fortified,  and  nightly  patrols 
and  sentries  instituted.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  new  Administrator  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  irrevocability  of  the  annexation  was  beyond 
question,  and  proclaiming  all  meetings  to  resist  the 
Government,  or  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country,  as  illegal. 

The  situation  became  so  grave  that  Colonel  Lanyon 
sent  down  to  Natal  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  urging  him  to 
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come  up  personally  and  reason  witli  the  Boers.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Bartle  the 
Administrator  had  an  interview  with  the  Boer  leaders, 
at  Strydom's  farm,  not  far  from  Pretoria.  Colonel 
Lanyon  told  them  plainly  that  he  had  no  power  to 
depart  from  what  had  already  been  communicated  to 
them  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  that  he  could  hold  out  no  hopes  that  the 
annexation  would  be  undone.  He  sketched  vividly 
the  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation,  when  it  was  bankrupt,  and 
practically  without  Government,  and  its  then  flourish- 
ing condition,  but  he  could  only  get  one  answer,  that 
they  wanted  the  country  back. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  promptly  responded  to  the  sum- 
mons of  Colonel  Lanyon.  He  came  up  to  Pretoria  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  meeting  on  his  way  "  with 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  terrorism  exercised  by 
the  malcontents  to  induce  their  moderate  and  loyal 
neighbours  to  join  the  meeting,  simply  to  swell  its 
numbers"  (C.  2367,  p.  51).  Sir  Bartle  speaks  as  to 
this  terrorism  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  exercised  by 
the  irreconcilables.  I  m.yself  met  with  instances  of 
it  in  the  Zeerust  and  Rustenburg  districts  at  a  later 
period. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  Boers 
moved  their  camp  to  within  fourteen  miles  from  Pre- 
toria. The  reason  ostensibly  given  was  to  provide 
better  pasture  for  their  cattle,  but  the  real  purpose 
was  to  produce  an  effect  in  Pretoria.  Some  of  the 
younger  men  attempted  to  stop  the  post-cart,  but 
were  restrained  by  their  elders.  Tliey  had  on  this 
occasion   the   benefit  of  the   assistance   of  a  deserter 
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from  the  ranks  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of 
Dr.  Jorissen.  This  gentleman  came  out  from  Holland 
originally  in  187G  as  Minister  of  Education  to  Pre- 
sident Burgers.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
"liberal"  views,  but  well-educated,  and  endowed  with 
considerable  ability.  After  his  arriv^al  in  the  Trans- 
vaal the  education  scheme  fell  through,  and  Burgers 
made  him  State  Attorney  at  very  short  notice.  He 
was  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  as  Attorney-General  under  the  new 
Government.  Naturally,  not  having  had  any  legal 
training,  he  proved  only  an  indifferent  lawyer;  and 
the  judge  of  the  High  Court  had  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  his  deficiencies  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  public.  The  Administrator  thereupon  dismissed 
him  from  his  office.  Dr.  Jorissen  in  a  rage  went  over 
to  the  Boers,  and  was  appointed  their  legal  adviser. 
He  supplied  what  had  been  wanting  in  their  delibera- 
tions— a  firm,  clever,  educated  head,  accustomed  to 
intrigue,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  He 
understood  the  science  of  playing  upon  the  wishes  and 
ambitions  of  politicians  outside  the  Transvaal.  From 
the  time  of  his  advent  the  Boer  aQ:itation  lost  some- 
thing  of  its  bluntncss  and  directness,  but  it  became 
more  dangerous. 

On  his  way  from  Heidelberg  to  Pretoria  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  met  the  Boer  Committee,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  view  the  encampment.  He  found  the  camp 
smaller  than  he  expected,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Boers, 
though  respectful,  was  firm.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
two  days  later,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  leaders 
at  Erasmus  Spruit,  near  Pretoria.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  with  prayer,  after  which  Sir  Bartle  asked 
the  Boers  to  state  what  they  wanted.     They  said  their 
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independence,  which  they  interpreted  to  mean  the 
observance  of  tbe  Sand  River  Convention.  Sir  Bartle 
thereupon  told  them  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
coercion  themselves  in  forcing  people  to  attend  that 
meeting,  and  if  that  was  what  they  desired,  that  was 
not  independence.  He  informed  them  he  had  no 
authority  to  go  behind  the  annexation,  but  he  could 
give  them  real  independence,  a  voice  in  making  their 
own  laws ;  that  they  should  be  able  to  go  where  they 
pleased,  to  say  what  they  pleased,  and  to  do  what  they 
pleased — all  within  the  law ;  that  they  should  be 
protected  in  their  lives  and  property  while  they  obeyed 
the  law ;  and  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  make 
their  own  laws  with  reference  to  everything  within  the 
Province.  But  if  by  independence  they  meant  the  old 
Republic  back  again,  he  had  no  power  to  give  them 
anything  of  the  kind.  Sir  Bartle  said  in  the  course  of 
his  speech, — 

The  reason  given  for  taking  over  the  Transvaal  was  that  it  was 
badly  governed,  and  paved  the  way  for  foreigners  to  come  in  and  set 
up  a  foreign  government  in  this  country.  These  reasons  have  been 
given,  and  do  you  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  people  of  England 
would  be  so  cowardly  as  to  take  the  country,  and  not  make  an  attempt 
to  govern  it  well ;  to  throw  over  all  the  men  who  ha\'e  stuck  b}^  us, 
and  to  give  up  the  country  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  as  factions  please  % 
Never  believe  that  the  people  of  England  will  do  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Sir  Bartle  did  not  at  this  time  anticipate  the  Trans- 
vaal Convention,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  more 
guarded  in  talking  about  the  cowardice  of  England. 

The  leaders  denied  that  threats  had  been  used. 
They  said  they  did  not  want  a  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Burgers,  but  to  the  Sand  River  Convention. 
Sir  Bartle  told  them  they  might  as  well  ask  to  go  back 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
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At  a  sittino:  hold  in  the  afternoon  the  Hig-h  Com- 
missioner  was  equally  firm.  He  repeated  that  the 
annexation  could  not  be  undone,  and  the  only  power 
given  him  by  her  Majesty's  Government  was  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  people  for  their  future  government 
under  the  British  Crown.  Joubert  then  proposed 
that  he  and  his  friends  should  draw  up  a  memorial 
praying  for  the  retrocession  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  High  Commissioner  should  support  it.  Sir  Bartle 
said  he  would  forward  any  memorial  they  desired 
to  present,  but  he  would  not  support  it  with  his  own 
recommendation.    What  was  done  could  not  be  undone. 

A  few  more  interviews  followed,  and  Sir  Bartle  drew 
out  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Boer  committee, 
which  he  forwarded  along  with  their  memorial  to 
England.  It  was  afterwards  represented  by  the  Boer 
leaders  that  Sir  Bartle  promised  to  support  the  prayer 
of  the  memorial,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  among 
the  mass  of  Boers  that  he  deliberately  deceived  them 
by  false  representations,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
remain  quiet,  till  troops  could  be  got  up  from  Natal. 
The  high  character  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  all  Englishmen,  not  utterly 
blinded  by  political  prejudice,  that  such  was  not  the 
case ;  and  the  report  of  the  meeting,  which  was  taken 
down  in  short-hand,  shows  conclusively  that  through- 
out the  High  Commissioner  held  out  no  hope  what- 
ever that  the  annexation  would  be  undone,  or  that 
he  would  lend  his  aid  to  its  reversal. 

The  general  conclusions   Sir  Bartle  came  to  witli 
reference   to  the  attitude  of  the  Boers,  are  best  ex- 
pressed  in   his    own  words,  which   I   quote  from    a 
despatch  which  he  sent  home  after  the  meeting.^ 
'  See  the  Blue  Book,  C.  2367,  pp.  56,  57. 
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Of  the  results  of  our  meeting  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  more 
than  that  it  must  have  cleared  away  misconceptions  on  all  sides.  If 
they  have  learnt  anything  as  to  the  finality  of  the  act  of  annexation, 
that  I  have  no  poAver  to  undo  it,  and  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be 
undone,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  they  will  ask  it,  I  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  shown  the  stubbornness  of  a  determination  to  be 
content  with  nothing  else,  for  which  I  was  not  prepared  by  the  general 
testimony  of  officials  who  had  been  longer  iii  the  country,  and  who 
professed  to  believe  that  the  opposition  of  the  Boers  was  mere 
bluster,  and  that  they  had  not  the  courage  of  their  professed  opinions. 

I  am  convinced,  and  so  I  think  is  Colonel  Lanyon,  that  iu  both 
respects  the  information  I  have  generally  received  has  been  based  on 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  Boer  character. 

I  feel  assured  that  the  majority  of  the  committee  felt  very  deeply 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  great  national  wrong,  and  that  if  they 
refrain  from  attempts  to  attain  their  objects  by  force  it  will  be,  with 
most  of  the  leaders,  from  higher  motives  than  any  want  of  courage  or 
self-devotion. 

But  what  I  have  seen  during  the  last  few  days  has  strengthened  my 
conviction  that  the  real  malcontents  are  far  from  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  white  population,  or  even  of  their  own  class  of  Boer 
farmers. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  executive  were  in  a  position 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  reign 
of  terrorism  which  exists  at  present,  the  discontented  minority  would 
cease  to  agitate,  and  would  soon  cease  to  feel  grievances  which  a  very 
brief  discussion  shows  to  be  in  the  main  sentimental :  not  the  less 
keenly  felt  on  that  account,  but  not  likely  to  survive  the  prosperity 
and  good  government,  with  a  fair  measure  of  self-government  in  its 
train,  which  are  within  their  reach  under  British  rule. 

Before  the  Boer  committee  broke  up,  tbey  addressed 
letters  to  Natal  and  the  Free  State.  The  letter  sent 
to  the  Free  State  evoked  a  lively  discussion  in  the 
Volksraad.  President  Brand  advised  the  Free  State 
burghers  not  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  which  did  not 
concern  them,  but  the  Raad  refused  to  hear  him,  and 
by  a  large  majority  passed  a  vote  of  sympathy  with 
tlie  Transvaal  Boers. 

Wliile  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  in  Pretoria,  a  telegram 
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arrived  from  home  announcing  tliat  the  Zuhi  pohcy 
of  himself  and  General  Lord  Chelmsford  had  been 
disapproved  b}^  the  English  ministry.  A  large  and 
influential  meeting  of  the  residents  of  Pretoria  assem- 
bled and  passed  a  resolution  strongly  approving  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  thanking  hira  for  his  visit  to 
the  country  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  telegram  to  the 
Transvaal  at  such  a  time  was  not  favourable,  and  it 
greatly  weakened  the  force  of  the  assertions  made  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  the  Boer  Committee  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  repealing  the  annexation.  These 
assertions  were  repeated  by  the  High  Commissioner 
at  public  dinners  given  to  him  at  Potchefstroom  and 
Kimberley  on  his  way  back  to  the  colony. 

From  Potchefstroom,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote  home 
a  despatch  indicating  the  leading  features  of  a  so- 
called  Constitution  which  he  proposed  to  grant  to  the 
country,  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  but  which  fell  wofully  short 
of  what  had  been  promised.  Sir  Bartle  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  Boers  had  been  promised  a  legislative 
body  representing  the  people,  but  unfortunately  he  at 
the  same  time  thought  such  a  Constitution  ought  not 
to  be  granted  until  the  excitement  and  the  doubts 
regarding  the  permanence  of  British  sovereignty  had 
passed  away.  He  failed  to  perceive  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  excitement  and  agitation  was  due  to  there  not 
being  any  mode  by  which  the  Boers  could  legally  give 
voice  to  their  complaints,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  without  any  share  in  their  own  government. 
The  grant  of  constitutional  representative  government 
had  been  delayed  dangerously  long;  but  it  was  not 
too  late  to  have  granted  it  even  then.  In  the  place 
of  it,  it  was  proposed  to   substitute  as   a  temporary 
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measure,  until  the  subsidence  of  the  agitation,  a 
nominal  executive  council  and  legislature,  which  when 
it  was  granted  only  rendered  the  Administrator  more 
absolute,  while  giving  a  semblance  of  popular  approval 
to  his  measures.  When  the  announcement  of  the 
Constitution  was  made  at  a  later  epoch,  it  aroused 
universal  derision,  on  the  part  of  English  and  Dutcli 
alike ;  and  it  formed  an  important  contribution  to- 
wards the  irritation  and  exacerbation  of  feeling-  which 
brought  about  the  rebellion. 

After  his  return  to  Capetown,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
received  from  the  Home  Government  a  telegram, 
intimating  that  the  chief  military  and  civil  command 
in  the  eastern  part  of  South  Africa,  including  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley.  The  supersedure  was  accom- 
panied with  compliments,  and  a  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  late  High  Commissioner,  in  his  capacity  as 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  would  be  able  to  bring- 
about  the  confederation  of  the  different  States  of 
South  Africa,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulties  in  the  Transvaal  along  with  other 
South  African  troubles.  But  the  supersession  was 
none  the  less  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
and  from  that  moment  his  power  for  good  or  evil 
began  to  decay.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  came  out  imme- 
diately to  take  the  supreme  command  in  Zulu-land, 
where  Lord  Chelmsford,  unnerved  by  the  disaster  at 
Isandlwhana,  and  fettered  by  complicated  and  un- 
necessary commissariat  arrangements,  had  been  dally- 
ing about  the  frontier,  without  accomplishing  anything. 
At  the  news  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  approach,  Ijord 
Chelmsford  made  haste  to  retrieve  his  damaged  repu- 
tation, by  making  the  long-delayed  march  into  Zulu- 
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land.  The  battle  of  Uluiidi  followed.  The  power  of 
the  Zulu  king,  weakened  by  Genei'al  Wood's  gallant 
fight  at  Kambula,  was  broken  ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
his  capture  ended  for  a  time  the  troubles  in  Zulu-land. 
The  Boers  now  commenced  showing  more  openly 
their  dislike  to  the  Government,  by  refusing  to  pay 
taxes,  and  resisting  the  ofi&cers  of  the  High  Court.  Sir 
Owen  Lanyon  sent  a  despatch  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  which 
the  latter  forwarded  to  the  new  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  urging  the  issue  of  a  stringent 
proclamation  against  seditious  acts  and  language. 
But  Sir  Garnet,  with  a  prudence  which  would  have 
hardly  been  expected  from  such  an  apostle  of  vigour, 
as  he  afterwards  proved,  thought  it  injudicious  to 
embitter  treasonable  feelings  by  a  proclamation  un- 
supported by  immediate  action.  He  instructed  Col. 
Lanyon  to  hold  over  any  attempts  at  action  until 
he  could  himself  go  up  to  the  Transvaal,  and  (he 
curiously  adds)  until  a  body  of  troops,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  could  be  sent  up. 

Sir  Garnet  was  not  able  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
the  Transvaal  till  September,  1879.  On  his  way  up, 
he  made  the  emphatic  statement  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Wakkerstroom  that  the  Transvaal  would  remain 
British  territory  "  as  long  as  the  sun  shone;"  a  state- 
ment which  he  repeated  at  Pretoria.  The  effect  of 
these  vigorous  statements  was  immediate.  Many 
persons  who  had  been  anxious  to  invest  money  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  who  had  been  restrained  by  the  doubts 
and  uncertainties  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
Boers,  now  took  courage.  In  one  case  a  gentleman, 
hearing  of  the  declaration  of  Sir  Garnet,  concluded  a 
large  purchase  by  telegram.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
claims  to  compensation  made  by  British  subjects  upon 
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the  Home  Government  after  the  successful  issue  of 
the  Boer  rebellion  were  based  upon  this  declaration, 
which  the  applicants  contended  it  was  a  breach  of 
faith  to  falsify.  I  need  hardly  say  that  their  appeal 
was  unsuccessful. 

On  the  25th  of  September  Pretorius  and  Bok 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Garnet,  stating  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  declarations  ho  had  made  on  his  way 
up,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  memorial 
they  had  sent  to  England  through  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
still  remained  unanswered.  Sir  Gaiaiet,  having  now 
at  his  back  "  a  body  of  troops,"  responded  promptly 
by  the  issue  of  a  proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  he 
forwarded  to  the  writers  of  the  letter.  The  prochi- 
mation  is  short  but  strong.  The  following  is  the 
only  essential  clause  : — 

Xow,  therefore,  I  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  that  it  is  the  will  and  deter- 
mination of  her  jNIajesty's  Government  that  this  Transvaal  territory 
shall  be,  and  shall  continue  to  be  for  ever  an  integral  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  Garnet,  like  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  did  not  anticipate 
the  Transvaal  convention. 

A  second  proclamation  was  issued  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  constituting  an  Executive  Council  tem- 
porarily to  assist  the  Administrator,  consisting  entirely 
of  nominee  members. 

A  disturbance  took  place  at  Middleburg  in  October, 
Avhich  indicated  that  the  attitude  and  intentions  of  the 
Boers  were  unchanged.  A  man  named  Jacobs  was 
summoned  for  maltreating  some  natives.  A  large 
number  of  Boers  attended  the  court  along  with  him. 
The  magistrate  directed  the  recently  issued  proclama- 
tion of  Sir  Garnet   Wolsele}^  to   be  read,  but  it   was 
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received  with  jeers  by  tlie  Boers,  who  soon  afterwards 
broke  into  a  store  and  seized  some  cartridg-es.  Sir 
Owen  Lanyon  deemed  it  advisable  to  go  down  per- 
sonally to  Middleburg  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
persons  who  had  seized  the  cartridges  were  allowed  to 
plead  guilty,  and  were  fined.  Similar  breaches  of  the 
peace  occurred  at  Potchefstroom,  Heidelberg,  and 
Standerton.  Another  mass  meeting  was  convened  to 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  Wonderfontein,  and 
threats  were  held  out  as  to  what  would  be  done  there. 
Sir  Garnet,  who  was  now  in  Sekkukuni's  country, 
directing  operations  against  that  chief,  tliought  it 
necessary  to  make  a  display  of  force  both  "  to  over- 
awe the  disaffected,  and  to  strengthen  the  weak- 
hearted."  He  accordingly  ordered  up  from  Natal  a 
number  of  additional  troops,  which  were  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  disaffected  districts. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Sekkukuni,  who  was  still 
in  arms  against  the  English,  though  refraining  from 
aggressive  measures.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Transvaal,  Sir  Garnet  despatched  Captain  Clarke  as 
a  special  envoy  to  Sekkukuni,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fate  which  had  overtaken  Ketchwayo,  and  to  require 
him,  first,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Queen ;  secondly,  to  refrain  from  robbing  from  or 
injuring  the  farmers  or  friendly  natives  in  his 
neighbourhood ;  and  thirdly,  to  pay  at  once  2500  head 
of  cattle  by  way  of  fine.  It  seemed  quite  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  that  Sekkukuni  had  any  independent 
rights  over  the  territory  to  which  he  laid  claim.  Up 
to  the  time  of  tlie  annexation  the  Boer  claims  to  the 
land  of  the  chief  were  considered  unjust.  But  after 
taking  over  the  country,  both  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  and   Sir  Garnet   Wolseley   seem   to   have    con- 
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sidered  it  right  to  adopt  tlic  Boer  claims,  which,  if 
they  were  unjust  before,  still  remained  unjust.  The 
demands  upon  Sekkid<:uni  that  he  should  stop  raiding 
and  should  pay  a  fine  were  defensible,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  necessary;  but  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
chief  should  have  been  compelled,  nolens  volens,  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  new  rulers  of  the 
Transvaal  over  his  territory.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  : — 

I  Jo  not  desire  to  enter  upon  any  question  of  tlie  original  justice  of 
the  quarrel  with  Sekkukuni.  Unfortunately  that  quarrel  came  to  us 
as  a  heavy  heritage,  which  we  could  not  refuse,  from  the  impotent 
and  misguided  government  of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  Such 
differences,  where  savages  are  concerned,  cannot  be  settled  by  any 
civilized  method  of  adjustment,  where  the  offences  of  each  side  are 
counterbalanced  and  set  off  against  another.  According  to  native  ideas 
a  difficulty  can  only  end  in  onesim})le  way,  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  stronger  and  the  subjection  of  the  weaker." 

This  is  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  sword ;  but 
it  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  "savages"  which  hardly 
commends  itself  to  one's  moral  sympathies. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Sekkukuni  declined 
to  accept  the  proffered  terms.  The  chief  himself  was 
inclined  to  make  peace,  but  his  sub-chiefs  would  not 
hear  of  it,  and  war  was  begun  in  earnest.  Sir  Garnet 
at  once  hurried  vip  to  Fort  Weeber,  not  far  from 
Sekkukuni 's  town,  leaving  orders  for  Colonel  Baker 
Russell  to  follow  as  speedily  as  possible  with  sixteen 
companies  of  regular  infantry,  about  450  mounted 
troops,  four  guns,  and  1000  natives.  He  also  raised 
a  corps  of  native  levies  from  among  the  Swasis,  the 
natural  enemies  of  Sekkukuni  and  his  people.  Previous 
to  the  annexation  the  British  Government  had  objected 

-  See  his  letter,  C.  24S2,  ]..  40G. 
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to  the  Boers  making  use  of  this  cruel  and  blood- 
tliirsty  tribe  as  allies  in  their  wars ;  but  that  fact  was 
apparently  forgotten  now. 

The  campaign  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  Tlio 
chief  strength  of  the  natives  lay  in  a  hill  called  the 
fighting  Koppie,  situate  in  the  valley  in  which  the 
king's  kraal  was  built,  which  was  honeycombed  with 
caves  and  fortified  roughly  by  Sekkukuni's  people. 
So  many  forces — British,  Boer,  and  black — had  been 
turned  away  from  this  Koppie,  that  the  natives  believed 
it  invulnerable.  But  their  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed. The  royal  kraal  was  first  captured  and  the 
caves  cleared,  and  then  the  Koppie  was  stormed,  Sir 
Garnet  himself  cheering  on  the  Swasis,  who  rushed 
to  the  front,  after  our  men  had  begun  the  advance. 
The  natives  were  completely  routed  and  broken  up. 
Sekkukuni  himself  was  captured,  and  his  sons  and 
many  members  of  his  family  killed,  together  with 
a  number  of  his  sub-chiefs.  A  British  magistrate  was 
placed  in  the  conntry,  but  the  sub-chiefs  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  positions,  on  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  paying  taxes. 

The  two  native  diflficulties  threatening  the  Transvaal 
were  thus  at  an  end.  All  the  other  chiefs  in  the 
country  except  Sekkukuni  had  been  willingly  obedient 
from  the  time  of  the  annexation ;  and  the  news  of  the 
downfall  of  the  two  native  potentates,  Ketchwayo  and 
Sekkukuni,  produced  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  native 
tribes  living  around  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Transvaal. 

The  mass  meeting  of  Boers  which  had  been  pre- 
viously planned  for  the  end  of  the  year  was  held  on 
the  day  fixed,  the  10th  of  December.  About  3800 
persons   attended,   according   to    a  friendly  reporter. 
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Resolutions  were  passed  repudiating  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Queen,  expressing  a  desire  that  the  Volksraad 
should  be  convened,  and  pledging  the  "  people  "  not 
to  buy  from  or  sell  to  any  of  the  loyals  any  articles 
or  goods,  to  destroy  all  English  books,  not  to  allow 
English  to  be  spoken,  and  to  refuse  hospitality  or 
assistance  to  Englishmen.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also 
passed  to  the  friends  of  the  Boers,  including  Mr. 
Courtney  and  other  members  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, and  a  further  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  6th 
of  April  following,  at  Paardenkaal,  near  Pretoria. 
The  meeting  was  signalized  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Water raeyer,  an  old  and  respected  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Cape  Colony,  wLo  advised  the  Boers  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  to  make  the  best  of  matters. 

While  the  mass  meeting  was  being  held  by  the 
farmers  outside  Pretoria,  the  Pretoria  people  gave  a 
banquet  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  at  which  the  conqueror 
of  Sekkukuni  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Sir 
Garnet,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
recounted  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign,  and  his 
regret  that  there  were  no  Boers  with  his  army.  He 
stated  that  Sekkukuni  had  confessed  to  him  that  he 
had  been  incited  to  resist  the  British  by  Boers,  and  he 
created  a  sensation  among  the  guests  assembled  at  the 
dinner  by  telling  them  that  one  Boer — generally 
understood  to  be  the  Abel  Erasmus  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter — should  "  hang  as  liigh  as  Haman  for 
it."  He  attributed  the  folly  of  the  Boers  in  stirring 
up  disaffection,  and  so  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
country,  to  their  deficient  education  and  to  the  half- 
savage  state  in  which  they  lived.  Referring  to  an 
idea  which  had  been  sedulously  spread  among  them — 
it  was    said   Ijy  English    politicians — that    they  must 
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keep  on  agitating,  for  a  cliange  of  Government  in 
England  might  pave  the  way  to  a  restoration  of  the 
old  order  of  tilings,  Sir  Garnet  said  : — 

Nothing  can  sliow  greater  ignorance  of  English  politics  than  such 
an  idea  ;  1  tell  you  there  is  no  Government,  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal, 
Conservative,  or  Radical,  who  would  dare,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
give  back  this  country.  They  would  not  dare,  because  the  English 
people  would  not  allow  them.  To  give  back  this  coiintry,  what  would 
it  mean  %  To  give  it  back  to  external  danger,  to  the  danger  of  attack 
by  hostile  tribes  on  its  frontier,  and  who,  if  the  English  Government 
were  removed  for  one  day,  Avould  make  themselves  felt  the  next.  Not 
an  official  of  tlie  Govermnent  paid  for  months;  it  would  mean 
national  bankruptcy.  No  taxes  being  paid,  the  same  thing  recurring 
again  which  existed  before,  would  mean  danger  without,  anarchy  and 
civil  war  within,  every  possible  misery ;  the  strangulation  of  trade, 
and  the  destruction  of  property.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can 
Britain  give  back  this  country.  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Ave  are  here,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  English 
Government  remains,  and  remains  here. 

I  wonder  what  Sir  Garnet  thinks  of  these  words 
now  ? 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  explain  that  the  grant 
of  free  institutions  to  the  country  had  only  been  pre- 
vented by  the  continued  agitation.  It  was  impossible 
under  the  then  existing  state  of  circumstances  to  grant 
representative  institutions,  but  it  would  be  his  duty 
shortly  to  promulgate  a  Constitution  with  a  nominee 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  repeated  declarations  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
that  the  annexation  was  final  were  indorsed  officially 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  a  despatch  announcing 
the  grant  of  a  Constitution  to  the  Transvaal,  which 
was  published  in  the  Transvaal  Government  Gazette. 
In  this  despatch^  Sir  Michael  regretted  that  the  expla- 
nations he  had  given  to  the  second  Boer  deputation 
"  See  the  Blue  Book,  C.  2482,  p.  378. 
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had  not  produced  the  effect  he  intended.  The  demand 
made  by  the  Boers  for  mdependence,  contained  in  the 
memorial  submitted  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  had  been  sub- 
stantially replied  to  by  the  formal  announcement  which 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  been  authorized  to  make  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Transvaal,  that  her  Majesty's  sove- 
reignty must  be  maintained.     Sir  Michael  continued  : — 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  reasons  wliicli  necessitated  tlie  annexa- 
tion ;  for  it  will  he  ohvious,  even  to  the  memorialists,  that  the  question 
cannot  now  be  discussed  as  if  that  step  had  never  been  taken.  It 
would  not  be  possible,  and,  if  possible,  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
country,  to  re-establish  the  form  of  government  which  existed  before 
the  12th  of  April,  1877.  The  interests  of  the  large  native  population 
who  now  (with  the  exception  of  Sikukuni  and  those  associated  with 
him)  are  quiet  and  contented ;  of  the  European  settlers  who  have 
acquired  property  in  the  province,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  annexa- 
tion will  be  maintained ;  and  of  the  peaceful  and  industrious  residents 
in  and  about  Pretoria  and  other  centres  of  population,  in  whose  hands 
is  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  country,  have  been  apparently 
entirely  disregarded  by  those  who  would  deprive  them  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  desire  to  retain  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  Michael  went  on  to  express  a  desire  that  the 
Boers  would  see  that  their  hopes  would  most  surely 
be  realized  by  co-operating  with  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  by  persisting  in  demands  which 
could  not  be  complied  with.  The  power  and  autliority 
of  England  were  paramount  in  South  Africa ;  and 
neither  by  the  Sand  River  Convention  nor  at  any 
other  time  had  she  surrendered  the  right  and  duty  of 
requiring  the  Transvaal  to  be  governed  with  a  view  to 
the  common  safety  of  the  various  European  com- 
munities. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Transvaal  could 
best  secure  practical  independence  as  a  member  of  a 
South  African  confederation,  and  he  urged  the  Boers 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  in  that  way.     Meantime  a 
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provisional  Constitution  iiad  been  drawn  up,  and 
letters  patent  had  been  passed  by  tlie  Queen  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  validity.  Sir  Michael  concluded 
his  despatch  by  telling  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  that  he 
wished  him  to  impress  upon  the  Boers  that  their 
persistent  opposition  to  the  established  Government 
was  the  principal  reason  why  larger  constitutional 
powers  had  not  been  granted. 

The  so-called  "  Constitution  "  created  an  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  officials  and  three  nominee 
members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  comprising  a 
number  of  the  officials  and  six  nominees ;  but  the 
nominee  members  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  or  pass 
any  enactment  dealing  with  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
vince without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

The  declaration  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  iu 
confirmation  of  the  speeches  and  proclamation  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  that  the  annexation  was  irrevocable, 
was  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  European  part  of 
the  population.  But  the  accompanying  "  Constitution" 
disappointed  every  one.  The  Europeans,  as  well  as 
the  Boers,  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  new 
system  of  coercive  government;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Home  Government  would  have  allowed  them 
some  share  in  their  own  Administration.  The  new 
Legislative  Assembly  was  looked  upon  wdth  mixed 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  ridicule;  and  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  a  Boer  uprising  induced  the  European 
population  to  submit  as  quietly  as  they  did  to  the 
abortion.  In  Pretoria,  which  was  now  about  three 
times  as  populous  as  it  was  before  the  annexation,  the 
discontent  was  to  some  extent  allayed  by  the  post  of 
member  "from"  that  town  being  offered  to  Mr.  C.  K. 
White,  who  was  known  to  be  a  man  who  would  not  be 
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cajoled  or  bullied  by  the  officials.  The  members 
"  from  "  other  places  were  also  discreetly  chosen  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  could  not  get  over  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  chosen  by  them.  The  Assembly  was  un- 
popular from  its  first  day  to  its  last;  and  if  by  its 
institution  any  concession  to  popular  sentiment  was 
intended,  it  certainly  was  a  failure. 

A  little  time  after  his  startling  speech  at  Pretoria, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  made  a  new  display  of  vigour, 
which  caused  not  a  little  astonishment.  Pretorius 
and  Bok,  the  chairman  and  secretary  respectively  of 
the  mass  meeting  of  tlie  Boers,  sent  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner. The  latter  responded  by  arresting  them — 
Bok  at  Pretoria,  and  Pretorius  at  Potchefstroom — on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  Pretorius  was  treated  a 
little  roughly  by  the  local  authorities  at  Potchefstroom, 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Acting  Attorney-Greneral, 
whom  Sir  Garnet  sent  down  to  investigate  the  case, 
every  consideration  was  shown  to  him.  A  preliminary 
examination  was  held,  but  not  concluded ;  and  it  was 
suddenly  announced  that  the  High  Commissioner  had 
sent  for  the  prisoner  to  Pretoria,  where  he  had  offered 
the  "  seditious  rebel "  a  seat  on  the  new  Legislature, 
then  in  course  of  formation.  Pretorius,  after  consult- 
ing his  friends,  declined  the  honour  offered  to  him,  and 
returned  to  Potchefstroom  unmolested.  The  proceed- 
ings against  him  and  Bok  were  allowed  quietly  to  lapse. 

This  extraordinary  freak  of  Sir  Garnet  produced 
great  excitement.  When  Pretorius  was  arrested,  a 
number  of  Boers  collected  on  the  farm  of  W.  Botha, 
near  Potchefstroom,  and  stopped  a  messenger  sent  by 
the  Landdrost  of  Potchefstroom  to  Pretoria  with  a 
despatch.     But  the  entreaties  of  Paul  Kruger,  and  the 
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presence  of  a  troop  of  soldiers,  wlio  were  sent  down 
to  Potchefstroom,  caused  tliem  to  hesitate,  and  to 
separate  without  doing  any  harm.  If  the  arrest  caused 
great  excitement,  however,  the  release  of  Pretorius 
occasioned  still  more.  It  puzzled  both  loyalists  and 
malcontents.  Nor  did  it  tend  to  increase  confidence 
in  the  Administration.  The  policy  of  conciliation 
formerly  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  the 
Transvaal  had  given  way  to  one  of  coercion,  which 
was  to  some  extent  successful.  The  meeting  at 
Wonderfontein  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  last  gasp  on 
the  part  of  the  disaffected  Boers,  and  after  it  was  over, 
there  was  a  considerable  quieting  down.  Symptoms 
of  disaffection  were  manifest  everywhere,  but  there 
were  no  further  overt  attempts  to  defy  the  Govern- 
ment. The  arrest  of  Pretorius  and  Bok  was  a  mistake, 
inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  fan  the  flickering  embers  of 
agitation ;  and  the  release  of  Pretorius  was  a  further 
mistake,  since  it  displayed  vacillation  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  policy  of  coercion, 
though  not  commending  itself  to  general  sympathy,  was 
an  intelligible  one,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  answer  its 
purpose.     But  it  should  have  been  consistent. 

The  arrest  of  the  two  Boer  officials  and  their  quick 
release  was,  after  all,  only  an  episode,  and  in  a  short 
time,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  would  probably 
have  been  forgotten.  But  two  other  events  occurred 
about  this  time,  which  were  of  much  greater  signi- 
ficance, and  to  which  nltimntely  may  be  ref eri-pd  Jjta^ 
Boer  rebellion  and  the  desertion  of  the  Transvaal  by 
the  English  Government.  These  were  the  withdrawal_ 
of_tbe  troops  from  the  -x^o^mtry^  and  the  Midlothinri 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  subsequent^^^jrepu- 
diation"  oFt] 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

FROM    TUE    MIDLOTHIAN    SPEDOHES    TO    THE    OUTBllEAK    OP 
THE    BOER    REBELLION. 

Boer  agitation  kept  alive  by  English  politicians — The  Midlothian 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone — Meeting  at  Wonderfontein— Agita- 
tion in  Cape  Colony — Appointment  of  Sir  George  Colley  as 
High  Commissioner — Withdrawal  of  troops — Overthrow  of  the 
English  ministry  and  advent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power — The 
C^ueen's  Speech — Mr.  Gladstone  repudiates  his  Midlothian 
speeches — Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  Grant-Duff  on  the  Transvaal — 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  contradictory  speeches — Lord  Kindjerley  in 
the  House  of  Lords — ]\Ir.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Kruger  and 
Joubert  -  His  letter  to  the  Loyalists — Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  and 
its  effect  on  the  Boers  —  Beneficial  effect  on  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country — Unpopular  appointments  of  the  local  Government 
— Payment  of  arrear  taxes  the  immediate  cause  of  war— Tlie 
Wakkerstroom  manifesto  —  The  Bezuidenhout  affair  ^-  The 
Paarde  Kraal  meeting — Proclamation  of  the  Republic. 

While  English  officials  were  trying  to  appease  the 
rising  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  Transvaal  at  one  time 
by  blandishments,  at  another  by  threats,  English  poli- 
ticians at  home  were  feeding  the  flames  of  rebellion. 
For  some  time  there  had  been  a  knot  of  Radical  mem- 
bers_of__the^En^lish  House  ot  Commons  wiio,  pene- 
trated bxdisHke^^F  whaT  tliey  tcTrmed  scomfnllyTiip, 
"  JnjgQ_!l-PQlicjL,Q£_the  Government,  seduloii,^1y  n(1\rn- 
cated  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal.  Sonic  of  them 
li[fireJiLjC-QmmaiiLcatiQJi-mth__thc  Boer  leaders^    Tliey 
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assisted  tlie  two  do])utations  to  EnfylnTitl^wifTi  tJicM'r 
advice ;  and  after  tlie  decisiv^e  answer  of  SirMToTiTror 
Hicks-Beacli  Iiad  left  no  hope  of  the  annexation  being 
undone,  they  stiH  encouraged  the  Boers  to  agita^.  ^  It 
was  to  these  politicians  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  alhided 
injiis  speech  at  Pretoria,  and  it  was  to  these  politicians 
tliat  the  Boers^assed  a  vote  ot  thanks  at  the  last  mass 
ineeting.  Their  influence  tended  to  keep  alive  an 
agitation  which  might  perhaps  have  been  crushed  by 
the  vigorous  policy  which  had  recently  been  initiated. 
The  Boers  were  sufficiently  men  of  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  while  there  was  treachery  and  divided 
councils  in  England,  there  was  hope  for  them. 

The  ranks  of  the  English  agitators  were  now  joined 
by  a  formidable  ally.  Mr.  (jladstone,  waking  from  a 
long  lethargy,  commenced  an  electoral  campaign  in 
Midlothian,  in  which  he  vigorously  attacked  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government^.  Eager  to  show  up  the 
"Ministry  in  the  worst  colours,  he  allowed  his  tongue  to 
ininxiot.  As  an  experienced  statesman  he  should  have 
recognized  the  danger  of  weakening  the  influence  of  the 
nation  abroad,  and  of  fomenting  rebellion  and  disorder 
in  the  colonies.  But  every  consideration  of  sound 
statesmanship  was  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the  jDassion 
of  the  moment ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  political 
animosity,  words  were  let  drop  that  bore  bitter  fruit 
afterwards.  In  several  of  his  speeches  Mr.  Gladstone 
denounced  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  Thus  at 
Dalkeith,  on  the  2Gth  of  November,  1879,  the  ex- 
Premier  said  :  "  In  the  Transvaal  we  have  chosen  most 
unwisely — I  am  tempted  to  say  insanely — to  put  our- 
selves in  the  strange  predicament  of  the  free  subjects 
of  a  monarch  going  to  coerce  the  free  subjects  of  a 
republic,  and  compel  them  to  accept  a  citizenship  which 
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they  decline  and  refuse."  In  another  speech  in  the 
course  of  the  same  campaign  hc_ said  :  ''  What  is  the 
meanmg  of  adding  phaces  hke  Cyprus  and  places  Uke 
the  country  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  to  the  British 
empire  ?  And,  moreover,  I  would  say  this  :  that,  if  those 
acquisitions  were  as  valuable  as  they  are  valueless,  I 
would  repudiate  them,  because  they  are  obtained  by 
means  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  our  country." 
These  speeches  were  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
Transvaal  Boers.  They  were  printed  in  the  DuFch 
papers  and  also  on  small  slips,  whi^h^were  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  Boers.  The  hopes  of 
the  discontented  were  raised  to  ^the,  highest  pitcK_Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  leading  man  among  the  Liberal 
party7~and  it  w^s  thought  after  such  utterances  it 
would  be  impossible  for  liim  to  refrain_frQni_giying_the 
country  back;,  if  he  should  relurii  to  office  again. 

On  the  18th  of  March  a  meeting  of  the  Boer  com- 
mittee was  held  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Prinsloo,  near 
Wonderfontein.  A  letter  was  drawn  up  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, thanking  him  for  his  sympathy,  and  the  mass 
meeting  fixed  for  the  following  April  was  postponed 
sine  die.  It  was  resolved  to  establish  a  National 
Trading  Company,  so  as  to  render  the  Boers  indepen- 
dent of  the  English  storekeepers  ;  and  it  was  also 
resolved  to  send  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Joubert  as  a 
deputation  to  the  Cape.  Sir  Bai^tle^Frere  was  en- 
deavouring to  pass  his  confederation  scheme  through 
the  Cape  Parliament :  and  the  Boers,  who  identified 
him  with  the  English  Government,  determined  to 
spoil  his  game,  if  possible.  They  were  backed  up  by 
members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Cape  Parliament, 
who  were  annoyed  at  having  been  dismissed  from  office 
by  Sir  Bartle  during  the  Kaffir  war,  and  who  were 
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opposed  to  liis  confederation  scheme.  Tlie  leaders  of 
the  Boers  were  also  aware  that  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  failed ., 
he  would  probably  be  recalled  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ment discredited  ;  and  so  Jlie  piirj)oses  of  their  political 
fnends  in  Entrland  would  be  answered.  I  may  remark 
here,  by  way  of  completing  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  deputation,  that  they  were  successful  in 
tlieir_ operations,  and  that  their  agitation  assisted  in  no 
smallmeasure  in  bringing  about  tHe  failure  of  the  plan 
of  confederation — a  failure  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  confederation  scheme,  in  their  turn  were 
not  ungrateful  for  the  aid  rendered  to  them.  An 
address  was  got  up  in  Cape  Colony  praying  for  the 
rescinding  of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  it 
was  signed  by  several  Cape  politicians. 

In  March,  1880,  Sir  George  Colleywas  appointed  to 
succeed  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  High  Commissioner 
for  South-Eastern  Africa,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  being  still 
retained  as  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Colonel  Lanyon  as  Administrator  of  the 
Transvaal  was  confirmed.  Almost  the  last  act  of  Sir 
Garnet  was  to  publish  a  notice  in  the  Government 
Gazette  of  the  12th  of  March,  embodying  a  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  stating 
that  the  Queen's  sovereignty  would  not  be  withdrawn. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  High  Commissioner  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the 
troops  from  the  Transvaal.  A  garrison  was  left  at 
Pretoria,  and  another  at  Lydenberg,  but  much  too 
small  to  cope  with  the  Boers.  The  peaceful  aspect  of 
the  country  lulled  even  Sir  Garnet  into  security.  At 
an  earlier  period  of  his  administration,  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Boers,  and  in  a  con- 
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fidential  despatcli,  wliicli  saw  the  liglit  at  a  later  period, 
he  expressed  his  apprehensions  tliatthej  did  not  mean 
to  submit  to  EngHsh  rule.  But  now  he  seemed  to  think 
all  was  peace. 

The  real  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Boer  leaders,  who 
were  now  aided  by  the  counsels  of  the  Hollander,  Dr. 
Jorissen,  were  waiting  the  upshot  of  the  political 
game  which  was  being  played  in  England  and  in  the 
Cape  Colony.  In  England  a  prominent  statesman 
had  taken  up  their  cause  as  a  party-cry,  and  a  number 
of  politicians  at  the  Cape,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
had  developed  into  ardent  anti-annexationists.  What 
they  had  failed  to  secure  by  agitation  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, the}^  thought  they  might  be  able  to  secure  by  tlJe 
turn  of  events  outside  the  country. 

Fortune  appeared  to  play  into  their  hands.  On  the 
8th  of  March~^Xiord' "Beacon^eld  announced  his  in- 
tehHon  To^disYoTvelPaflia^^ 

dissolved  accordingly.  An  electoral  campaign  com- 
menced in  England,  which  was  watched  with  J¥eeh 
eyes  by  the  discontejited^BoersJii  the  Transyaal.  The 
campaign  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
Ministry.  The  new  House  showed^  large  majority  in 
favour  of  tTieTypposition.__TheJMinistry  resigned,  and 
Mi\  Gladstone  becaine_Preinipr. 

The  result_of  the  ele^ions  sent  the  hopes  of  the 
Boer  agitators  tofever-heat^  The  deputation  from 
the  Wonderfontein  meeting  was  at  Capetown  when 
the  news  of  the  Conservative  defeat  and  the  accession 
to  office  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry  arrived.  Messrs. 
Kruger  and  Joubert  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  adhere  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
Midlothian  speeclies.  Thcy_accoi"dino-ly  wrote  to  Jiim 
a  lettei',  calling:  upon  him  to   rescind  the  aniicxation. 
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They  said  ilie  people  had  in  December,  1879,  resolved 
not  to  send  any  more  petitions  to  England.  They  had 
been  waiting  till  the  time  came  for  them  to  restore 
their  own  form  of  government,  without  caring  for  or 
troubling  themselves  about  what  the  local  government 
might  do.  But  they  were  confident  that  one  day  oi' 
other  the  reins  of  government  would  be  entrusted  to 
men  who  would  sustain  the  honour  of  England  by  acts 
of  justice.  That  belief  had  proved  a  good  belief,  and 
they  now  appealed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  iustice  to 
their  country  and  to  return  to  the  Sand  River  Con- 
vention. 

Theletter  arrived  at  an  embarrassing  moment.  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  opposition  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  office 
were  two  different  persons ;  and  the  minister  dis- 
covered he  could  not  come  to  the  same  conclusions 
with  reference  to  many  subjects,  including  the  Trans- 
vaal, that  the  politician  had  coma  to  before  he  was 
"  fettered  with  the  cares  of  office."  In  the  Queen's 
Speech,  delivered  in  Parliament  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1880,  her  Majesty  was  made  to  say  :  — 

"  In  maintaining  my  supremacy  over  the  Transvaal, 
with  its  diversified  population,  I  desire  both  to  make 
provision  for  the  security  of  the  indigenous  races,  and 
to  extend  to  the  European  settlers  institutions  based 
on  large  and  liberal  principles  of  self-government." 

In  the  debate  which  followed  on  the  Queen's  Speech, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  now  with  the  responsibilities 
of  a  prime  minister  on  his  shoulders,  endeavoured  to 
defend  his  change  of  front. 

He  said  {Hansard,  cclii.  p.  66) : — - 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  absokite  union  of  opinion  on 
this  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  policy  in  which  the  assumptioji  of  the 
Transvaal  originated.  Undoubtedly,  a^  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I 
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did  not  approve  of  that  assumption.  I  took  no  part  in  questioning  it, 
nor  in  the  attempt  to  condemn  it ;  Ijecause,  in  my  opinion,  whether 
the  assumption  was  wise  or  unwise,  it  having  been  done,  no  good  but 
only  mischief  was  to  be  done  by  the  intervention  of  this  House.  But 
whatever  our  original  opinions  were  on  that  policy — and  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  were 
decidedly  adverse  to  it- — we  had  to  confront  a  state  of  facts,  and  the 
main  fact  which  met  us  was  the  existence  of  the  large  native  popula- 
tion in  the  Transvaal,  to  whom  by  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
supremacy  we  hold  ourselves  to  have  given  a  pledge.  That  is  the 
acceptance  of  facts,  and  that  is  the  sense  in  which  my  right  hon.  friend, 
and  all  those  who  sit  near  him,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  say  we  accept 
the  princii)les  on  which  the  late  Government  proceeded.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  accept  the  consequences  of  a  policy,  and  yet  to  retain  the 
original  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  character  of  that 
policy  as  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Courtney,  the  champion  of  the  Boers,  who  had 
not  at  this  time  attained  to  a  seat  in  the  Ministry, 
rephed  to  the  sophisms  of  the  Premier  with  brutal 
frankness.  He  is  reported  as  saying  (Hansard,  cclii. 
p.  268)  :— 

The  people  of  the  Transvaal  had  many  virtues,  and  no  doubt  they 
had  many  faults.  They  were  a  very  simple-minded  people,  and  they 
would  certainly  be  very  much  puzzled  when  they  read  the  paragraph 
in  the  royal  speech  with  regard  to  South  Africa.  The  last  thing  he 
heard  from  the  Transvaal  was  that  a  meeting  of  Boers  passed  certain 
resolutions  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
and  to  other  members  of  Parliament  who  had  denounced  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  and  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  of  the  Boers. 
And  he  found  that  in  Cape  Colony  Dutch  people  had  got  up  a  large 
address  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, inspired  by  remarks  he  made  in  Midlothian,  and  he  (Mr.  Court- 
ney) wondered  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  these  people  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  they  read  this  paragraph  in  the  royal  speech, 
and  the  report  of  the  declaration  which  the  Prime  IMinister  made 
last  night.  They  would  rememlwa-  how  the  Prime  Minister  denounced 
the  annexation  of  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  population  including 
some  8000  male  adults,  of  whom  6000  signed  a  protest  against  annexa- 
tion. The  Boers  said,  "  Here  is  a  great  statesman,  who  has  taken  up 
our  cause,  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  help  us  to  regain  our  indepen- 
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dcnce."  This  was  the  feeling  wliicli  animated  them  in  sending  that 
address  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  But  now  they  heard  something 
very  different  from  the  royal  speech,  and  also  orally  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself.  .  .  .  The  Boers  would  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand all  that.  They  were  too  simple.  Their  minds  did  not  move 
in  such  a  complex  fashion  as  to  com^irehend  the  change  which  seemed 
to  have  occurred.  They  would  ask  why  their  wrongs,  which  were 
made  so  much  of  a  few  months  ago,  were  not  even  recognized  now. 
And  he  confessed  he  did  not  know  what  good  answer  could  be  given 
to  that  question. 

Other  members  of  the  ministry  followed  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  they  spoke  out  more  openly  than 
their  leader.  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  said  :^ 

That  policy  (viz.  the  policy  of  the  late  Government)  had  been 
accepted  by  Parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  advice  of  various  promi- 
nent politicians  on  both  sides.  Nor  could  they  in  any  way  replace  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  annexation.  That  state  of 
things  was  bad,  very  bad ;  but  deplorable,  as  by  his  own  showing,  was 
the  position  of  President  Burgers  in  the  beginning  of  1877,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  recreate  in  Boer  hands  even  as  strong  a  Government 
as  that  over  which  he  presided.  What  the  Boers  disliked  was  not  so 
much  a  foreign  Government  as  any  Government  which  attempted  to 
exercise  authority  at  all.'  .  .  .  The  determination  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  not  to  give  up  the  Transvaal  had  been  so  often,  and  so 
distinctly  asserted  by  so  many  authorities  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recede,  even  if  the  old  Government  could 
be  set  up.  And  there  were  other  things  to  be  considered.  There 
was  the  feeling  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, who  outnumbered  the  Boers  by  much  more  than  twenty  to  one,  of 
whom  there  were  indeed  something  like  800,000.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible that  after  what  had  passed  they  should  be  quietly  handed  back 
to  Boer  rule.     To  do  so  would  be  to  incite  commotion,  and  would 

'  By  way  of  commentary  on  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Grant  Dulf,  I 
may  mention  an  anecdote  of  a  prominent  Transvaal  Boer,  which  has 
appeared  in  several  colonial  papers  this  year  (1883).  This  gentleman 
was  heard  grumbling  fiercely  against  the  revived  Boer  Government. 
He  said  the  Boers  had  fought  for  liberty,  and  their  own  Government 
was  as  bad  as  the  last,  for  even  it  was  beginning  to  tax  them. 
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not  be  just  in  itself.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tbi^  Transvaal 
was  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  France  ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  strong 
thing  to  assert  that  the  will  of  even  a  considerable  majority  of  the  34,000 
Boers,  for  that  was  their  number  all  told — men,  women,  and  children  — 
should  be  final  as  to  the  future  of  so  vast  a  territory. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  speech  the  speaker  said 
(Hansard,  cclii.  p.  875) : — 

Xot  only  has  the  annexation  of  tlie  Transvaal  been  accepted  by 
three  different  Secretaries  of  State  of  very  different  characters  and 
political  tendencies,  but  it  has  been  accepted  and  ratified  by  two 
Cabinets,  which  are  so  diverse  that  they  may  be  said  to  represent 
almost  every  element  which  exists  in  British  political  life. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  (Hansard,  id.  p.  908)  : — 

The  conclusion  at  which  they  (i.e.  the  Ministry)  arrived,  after  some 
hesitation  and  regret,  but  finally  7vith  no  doubt  wliatever,  Avas  that, 
whatever  they  might  think  of  the  original  act  of  annexation,  they 
could  not  safely  or  wisely  abandon  the  territory.* 

Lord  Kimberley,  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  spoke  in  the  same  strain  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords.  He  said,  on  bringing  up  the  answer  to  the 
address  : — 

The  question  was  not  Avhether  we  should  annex  the  Transvaal.  He 
was,  as  he  had  said,  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had  not  annexed  it ;  but  assurances  having  been  given  to  the  native 
population  that  they  would  be  under  the  British  Crown,  and  the 
communication  having  been  made  to  the  Dutch  settlers  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  abandon  the  annexation,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
now  to  recede.  There  was  a  still  stronger  reason  than  tiiat  for  not 
receding ;  it  was   impossible   to  say   what  calamities   such   a   step  as 

■  Contrast  this  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  in  1882 — one 
year  later — that  the  retention  of  our  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal 
was  an  act  of  "  force,  fraud,  and  folly."  Seepage  52  cmte.  It  is 
only  by  carefully  contrasting  the  difference  between  the  utterances  of 
tbe  ministry  at  various  periods  that  the  political  turpitude  involved 
in  the  abandonment  of  tlie  Transvaal  can  be  properly  measured. 
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receding  miglit  not  cause.  Wo  had,  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and 
treasure,  restored  peace,  and  the  effect  of  our  now  reversing  our 
pohcy  would  be  to  leave  the  province  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
possibly  to  cause  an  internecine  war.  For  such  a  risk  he  could  not 
make  himself  responsible.  The  number  of  the  natives  in  the  Trans- 
vaal was  estimated  at  about  800,000,  and  that  of  the  whites  less  than 
50,000.  Difficulties  Avith  the  Zulus  and  the  frontier  tribes  would 
again  arise,  and,  looking  as  they  must  do  to  South  Africa  as  a  whole, 
the  Government,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  not  relinquish  the  Transvaal.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  uncertainty  in  respect  to  such  a 
matter. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  was  communicated 
to  S^outli "Africa  by  telegram.  The  telegram  stated 
shortly  bnib^slifficTently  : — "  Under  no  circumstances 
can  the  Queen's  authority  in  theJlVansvaal  hejre- 
linquished." 

This  telegram  was  followed  by  a  despatch  to  Sii 
Bartle  Frere,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1880,  in  which 
the  statement  was  repeated  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
viz.  that  the  "  sovereignty  "  of  the  Queen  would  not 
be  relinquished.  Mi\  Gladstone  himself  wrote^a 
letter  to  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Joubert  in  answer  to 
theirs  from"  Capetown,  claiming  the  tuTSlment  of  his 
Midlothian  pledges,  in^^nlVhe  stated: — 

It  is  undoubtedly  matter  for  much  regret  that  it  should,  since 
the  annexation,  have  appeared  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Dutch  origin  in  the  Transvaal  are  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  that  territory,  butjt^jsjmpossible  to  consider  that  question  as  if  it 
were  presented  fo7j;hp  fii'st  tiinp.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  state 
of  things  which  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period,  during  which 
obligations  have  been  contracted,  especially,  though  not  exclusively, 
towards  the  native  population,  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

Looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  both  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  rest 
of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  renewal  of  dis- 
orders which  might  lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
Transvaal,  but  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  our  judgment  is  that  the 
Queen  cannot  be  advised  to  relinquish  her  sovereignty  over  the  Trans- 
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vaal ;  but,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  that  sovereignty,  we 
desire  that  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  should,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  enjoy  the  fullest  liberty  to 
manage  their  local  aflairs.  AVc  bpH^vp  that  this  libertv  mav  l^ejiiost 
easily  mid  prnnvptLyjionccdcd^tolhe  Transvaal  as  a  member  of  a  South 
African  confederation^ 

Mr.  GladstoDe  also  wrote  to  a  number  of  Loyalists, 
who  liad  convened  a  public  meeting  at  Pretoria  to 
protest  against  the  retrocession  of  tlie  country.  He 
said  in  this  letter  : — • 

I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  this  expression  of  your  views 
on  this  important  suljject. 

Inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  matter 
has  already  been  made  public,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  declaratioES  which  have  already  been  made. 

The  announcement  of  the  intention  of  tlie_QflSfiriir 
ruent^hat  under  jiQ__circumstances  would  the  country 
be  relinquished,  caused  great  consternation  among  the 
Boers.  Tliejjimildjiot  understand  the  Prime  Minister 
eating  his  own  words  in  thisway.  His  declarations 
did  not  weaken  the  agitation,  but  they  added  bitter- 
ness and  strength  to  it.  It  was  easy  for  a  Minister 
who  had  changed  front  so  readily  and  so  completely 
to  change  again.  The  steady  firm  front  of  the  Con- 
servative Government  had  cowed  the  malcontents. 
The  vacillation  of  the  Liberals  encouraged  them. 
Nor  did  they  believe  the  promise  of  a  Legislature  made 
to  them  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter.  There  were  no 
signs  of  its  being  carried  out.     The  new  Government 

^  Seethe  Blue  Book,  C.  2G7G,  p.  47  a.  This  letter  is  worth  study 
not  only  as  an  evasion  of  the  Midlothian  speeches,  but  because  the  mean- 
ing of  the  letter  itself  was  afterwards  twisted  by  the  writer  into  some- 
thing different  from  what  everybody  supposed  it  to  convey  at  the 
time  it  was  written.  Tlie  ingenious  construction  pnt  upon  the  term 
"sovereignty  "  will  be  found  in  a  later  page. 
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adopted  the  actions  as  well  as  tbe  words  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Nothing  was  substituted  for  the  pretended 
legislative  assembly,  and  the  local  government  con- 
tinued the  same  as  before. 

The  Loyalists  trusted  more  implicitly  to  the  promises 
of  the  Crown  than  they  ought  to  have  done.     The 
numbers  of   inhabitants    and   owners    of   property    of 
European  extraction  steadily  increased.     A  large  pro- 
porJion  of  the   best  farms  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  Englishmen.     It  was  rumoured  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  large  "  trek"  of  Boers  away  from 
the  English  Government,  and  this  gave  rise  to  much 
speculation.    The  local  government,  though  autocratic, 
Avas   more  able  than  any  which    had    figured    in   the 
Transvaal.     The  natives  had  settled  down  peaceably, 
and  paid  a  small  hut-tax  levied  upon  them  cheerfully 
and  readily.     An  experienced  Indian  official  had  been 
placed    at   the    head    of   the    finance,   and    under   his 
management  the  revenues    were    being   put    upon    a 
more  satisfactory  basis.     It  is   true  that  neither  the 
Administrator  nor  his  Executive  were  liked,  and  some 
of  their  acts  were  looked  upon  as  tyrannical.     A  most 
unpopular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  the  head  of  the  judge  who  had  presided 
there  for  the  previous  three  years.     This  gentleman, 
Mr.  Kotzc,  a  Cape  barrister,  had  been  appointed  by 
Burgers.     Although  young  in   years,  he  had    shown 
great    aptitude,    and    filled   the   judicial   bench    with 
dignity  and  impartiality.     His  judgments  gave  satis- 
faction   to  all   parties,   and  he  was    one    of   the    few 
officials  who  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  both  of 
the  Boers  and  the  English.     It  had  been  an  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  appointed  the  chief  of  the 
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court,  wlien  it  was  brouglit  up  to  its  proper  strength 
of  three  judges  ;    but,  notwithstanding,  another  Cape 
barrister,  M.  de  Wet,  who  then  held   the  position  of 
Recorder  of    Griqua-land  West,  was    made    the   Chief 
Justice.     It   was   whispered  that  the   snub   to  Judge 
Kotze  was  in  consequence  of  his   having  given  judg- 
ments   which   hampei^ed    the    autocratic    rule    of  the 
Administrator,  and  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Wet  was 
received  with   disfavour.     Another    appointment  was 
perhaps    even    more    unpopular,      M.  Maasdorp,  the 
Attorney- General  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Jorissen, 
resigned   ostensibly  because  his   salary  was  too  small 
to  support  the  expense  of  living  suitably  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  reall}^,  it  was  said,  because  he  could  not  get 
on  with    the    new  regime.      In   his    place  there    was 
appointed  a  clerk  from   the   office    of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Natal,  who  had  been  recently  admitted  as 
an  advocate,  but  who  had  never  held  a  brief.     M.  Mor- 
com,  the    new   Attorney-General,  was   an  able  man, 
but  inexperienced,  and  his  temperament  was  unfortu- 
nate.    By  the  time  the  war  broke  out  he  had  made 
himself  the  most  unpopular  member  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Colonel  (now  Sir   Owen)   Lanyon.     But  not- 
withstanding the  grumbling  at  these  and  other  similar 
acts,    the    material    prosperity    of    the    country  was 
advanced  under  the  new   government.      The  natural 
treasures  of  the  country  began  to  awaken   attention. 
Public  confidence  was  restored,  and  money  commenced 
to  flow  into  the  country  from  the  colony  and  Natal. 
Some  few,  more  prescient  than   the  rest,  such  as  Mr. 
C.   K.   White,  the    member  "  from  "  Pretoria   in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  shook    their    heads ;    but  they 
were  treated  as   Cassandras,  and  the  majority  of  the 
European  settlers  were  too  indignant  at  even  the  bare 
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idea  of  England  breaking  her  pledges  to  remember 
liow  sudden  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been . 

It  was  a  deceitful  calm.  There  was  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  which,  though  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
was  destined  to  increase,  and  to  burst  in  all  the  fury 
of  war  upon  the  land.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
one  of  the  tasks  to  which  the  Administrator  had 
addressed  himself  was  the  reform  of  the  finances. 
This  involved  ,the__due  collection  of  all  arrear  taxes ; 
and  it  was  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  collecting 
these  arrear  taxes  which  precipitated  a  catastrophe 
and  brougTitr about  actual  war.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Burgers  the  taxes  were  only  collected  spas- 
modically  and  piecemeal.  They  were  allowed  to  run 
into  arrear  for  years,  and  the  Boers  made  payments 
on  account  from  time  to  time  as  suited  their  con- 
venience.  When  the  English  Government  came  into 
office,  the  efforts  of  their  officials  were  confined  mainly 
to  enforcing  the  payment  of  current  taxes,  and  the 
arrears  were  allowed  to  be  neglected,  till  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Steele,  the  new  Revenue  Commissioner.  Prompt 
and  vigorous,  like  his  superior  officer,  he  pressed  the 
Landdrosts  to  collect  all  arrearages,  both  those  of 
the  old  Government  and  those  of  the  present  one. 
Many^of  the  Boers  thou£htL_tha_Bntis]i_  Government 
had  wiped  out  all  the  past  taxes  ;  and  some  of  those 
who  declined  to  pay  the  calls  made  upon  them  did  so 
from  a  bond  fide  belief  that  they  were  not  liable.  In 
some  instances,  also,  demands  were  made  for  taxes 
which  had  been  paid,  but  which,  owing  to  the  negligent 
manner  in  which  accounts  had  been  kept  under  the 
old  government,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Boers  had 
neglected  to  take  receipts,  they  were  unable  to  prove 
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they  had  paid.  Apart  from  these  -cases,  however,  the 
Boers  as  a  race  are  unready  to  pay  money,  and  they 
resented  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  then'  pockets 
by  an  unpopular  administration,  in  which  they  were 
entirely  unrepresented. 

T he^payment  of  the  taxes  was  the  immediate  cans e 
of  the  Boer_outbreak.  It  brought  all  the  converging 
bases  of  discontent  to  a  common  focus.  The  passive 
resistance  to  English  rule,  qua  EngHsh  rule,  was  of 
a  sentimental  character,  and  might  have  gone  on 
simmering  much  longer,  but  the  demand  for  money 
was  of  a  practical  nature,  and  came  home  to  a 
sensitive  part. 

The  first  serious  opposition  was  shown  in  the  Wak- 
kerstroom  district,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most 
favourable  to  the  annexation  in  1877.  A  protest  was 
signed  by  110  burghers,  refusing  to  pay  any  quit-rent 
(a  government  tax  on  farms)  until  the  Volksraad  sanc- 
tioned it,  and  stigmatizing  the  English  as  "  low  be- 
trayers "  of  the  country.  This  protest  was  printed  in 
De  VoIJcsstem,  a  newspaper  which  had  been  originally 
favourable  to  the  English,  but  which  had  gone  over  to 
the  opposition  in  consequence  of  its  losing  the  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  Government  prosecuted  the 
editor  for  seditious  libel,  and  he  was  condemned  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the  refusal 
to_j2ay__taxes_ofjirnTali  Jianie^"^ezuidenhoutjJiying;_jn 
th£_£Qliihefktxoom^dIstrict^  He  was  summoned  before 
the  Landdrost  of  Potcliefstroom  for  27/.  5s.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  his  advocate,  he  tendered  16/., 
which  the  Landdrost  declined  to  receive.  According 
to  the  Government  officials,  he  did  not  tender  any  money, 
but  he  was  willing  to  pay  part  of  the  sum  demanded. 
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provided  the  Landdrost  would  undertake  to  return  the 
amount  in  case  the  country  should  be  given  back  to  the 
Boers.  This,  of  course,  the  Landdrost  declined  to  do. 
In  default  of_  pnyment  judgment  was  given  against 
Bezuidenhout,  and  the  officer  of  the  court  seized_a 
waggon  belonging  to  him  in  execution  of  the  judgnient. 
The  waggon  was  put  upTor  sale  on  thelnarket-square 
in  Potchefstroom.  On  the  day  appointed,  Bezuiden- 
hout attended  wiW  aliu'rhber  of  friends,  and  seized  the 
waggon  forcibly,  and  drove  away  with  it  to  his  farm. 
The  Landdrost  reported  the~matter  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, who  sent  down  Commandant  Eaaf  as  a  special 
constable  to  enforce  the  law.  Raaf  collected  a  few 
assistants  and  tried  to  arrest  Bezuidenhout,  but  he 
foundThe  small  force  at  his  disposal  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  Boers,  who  were  gradually  increasing  in  num- 
bers.  Matters  began  to  look  serious.  The  Administra- 
tor sent  down  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  malcontents.  They  on  their  side 
sent  for  Paul  Kruger,  who  met  Mr.  Hudson  and  had 
a  conference  with  him.  Kruger  told  Mr.  Hudson  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  but  he 
did  not  believe  it  possible.  The  Government  saw  that 
there  was  danger.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  telegraphed  to 
Sir  George  CoUey  in  Natal  to  send  up  troops,  but  Sir 
George  only  sent  two  companies.  There  was  a  detach- 
ment of  the  94th  Regiment  at  Lydenbarg,  and  they 
were  ordered  down  to  Pretoria,  while  a  small  force  was 
detached  from  the  Pretoria  garrison  to  assist  the  civil 
authorities  at  Potchefstroom. 

A  mass  meeting  of  Boers  had  been  fixed  for  the  8th 
of  January.  In  consequence  of  the  Bezuidenhout 
affair  the  date  of  the  meeting  was  anticipated,  and  it 
was  held  on  the  8th  of  December  at  Paarde  Kraal, 
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between  Potcliefstroom  and  Pretoria.  The  Govern- 
ment were  powerless  to  interfere,  and  they  could  only 
remain  impotently  in  Pretoria,  waiting  the  turn  of 
events.  The  moment  at  which  the  outbreak  occurred 
was  opportune  for  the  plans  of  the  rebels.  With  tbe 
exception  of  the  garrisons  at  Pretoria  and  at  Lyden- 
burg  the  country  had  been  denuded  of  military ;  and 
a  short  time  previously  300  volunteers  had  left  for 
Basuto-land,  under  the  charge  of  Commandant 
Ferreira. 

ThejneatiTig  at  Paarrle  K rnnl  Instpfl  from  the  8th  to 
the  13th  of  December.  The  South_African  Republic 
was  proclaimed,  and  a  resolutionwas  come  to_ta— £ght 
forkidependence.  A  triumvirate  was  appointed jtp 
achnimsTeFThe^g^oy^miB^ll^^  consisting  of 

Kru^er,  Joubert^and  Pretorms!  Joubert  was  ^n- 
stituted  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Dr.  Jorissen  State 
Attorney.  Three  commandoes  were  at  once  organized. 
One  was  sent  to  intercept  the  94th  Regiment,  which 
was  on  its  way  to  Pretoria  from  Lydenburg.  The 
other  went  to  Potchefstroom,  to  get  the  proclamation 
printed,  where  it  drew  the  first  blood,  as  will  be  here- 
after narrated.  The  third,  by  far  the  largest,  marched 
to  Heidelberg.  The  Boers  took  possession  of  the  town, 
which  was  entirely  undefended;  and  on  the  16th  of 
December — the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
voortrekkers  defeated  the  Zulu  chief  Dingaan — the 
flag  of  the  Republic  was  hoisted  amid  great  cheering. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PERSONAL    EXPERIENCES    BEFORE    AND    DURING    THE    SIE(U< 
OF    PRETORIA. 

Reasons  for  making  a  second  trip  to  the  Transvaal — Journey  to  Pre- 
toria—Increase  in  size  of  the  town — Complaints  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  soldiers — Effect  of  the  change  of  ministry  at  home— A 
sitting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — Journey  to  Betshuana-land 
The  attitude  of  the  natives — Feeling  of  the  Betshuana — Out- 
break of  the  rebellion — ]N'ot  deemed  serious  at  first — Proclamation 
of  the  Republic — Public  meeting  in  Pretoria — Fortification  of  the 
town — The  Bronker's  Spruit  disaster — Martial  law  proclaimed 
— The  town  evacuated — ^The  convent  laager — Description  of  the 
camp  and  laagers — Life  in  camp. 

I  EETURNED  to  tlie  Transvaal  for  the  second  time  in  the 
month  of  March,  1880.  My  heaUh  had  broken  down 
again  during  an  attempt  to  winter  at  home,  after  my 
return  from  my  first  journey  to  South  Africa,  and  I 
was  recommended  to  try  the  effects  of  another  trip  to 
that  country.  On  this  occasion  I  determined  not  to 
go  to  the  Free  State,  as  I  had  done  previously,  but  to 
proceed  to  Pretoria,  which  bad  taken  my  fancy  as  a 
place  of  residence.  I  went  by  way  of  Natal,  where  I 
had  to  tarry  some  time  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
to  a  travelling-companion.  On  my  journey  through 
Natal  I  passed  several  regiments  on  their  way  down 
from  the  Transvaal.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  then  at 
Maritzburg,  preparing  for  his  return  to  England,  and 
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Colonel  Lanyon  was  in  supreme  charge  at  Pretoria.  I 
travelled  as  far  as  Newcastle  in  the  post-cart ;  from 
Newcastle  I  proceeded  by  ox-waggon,  taking  thirteen 
days  for  the  journey  to  Pretoria.  My  road  led  me 
over  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Laing's  Nek,  where  I 
remember  being  particularly  struck  with  the  towering 
appearance  of  the  Majuba  mountain.  The  view  from 
the  Nek  is  very  extensive,  and  my  companion  and  I 
halted  some  time  at  the  top  to  enjoy  it.  After  leaving 
the  Nek  we  travelled  by  way  of  Standerton  and  Heidel- 
berg. The  latter  is  a  small  town  in  a  healthy  situa- 
tion at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ridge  of  hills.  We  kept  to 
the  main  transport  road,  and  lived  on  provisions 
bought  at  the  towns.  We  were  told  the  Boers  were 
getting  "  kwaad  "  (angry),  and  that  we  might  run  some 
risk  of  being  insulted  if  we  called  at  any  of  their 
houses. 

When  I  arrived  at  Pretoria,  I  was  struck  with  the 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  since  my  previous 
visit.  Building  was  going  on  in  every  direction,  and 
the  town  had  increased  considerably  in  size  and  in 
population.  There  had  been  a  large  influx  of  artisans 
and  working  men,  and  the  place  looked  not  only 
larger  but  more  civilized.  The  military  camp  had  been 
removed  to  a  situation  rather  more  distant  from  the 
town ;  but  there  were  numerous  complaints  about  the 
drunkenness  and  bad  behaviour  of  the  troops.  I  heard 
the  same  complaints  of  them  at  Heidelberg.  Mr. 
Russell,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times,  called 
attention  to  this  conduct  in  that  newspaper.  Othcial 
denials  were  made,  but  I  saw  several  people  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  riots,  and  one  or  two  who 
had  been  sufferers,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Russell's  statements. 
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Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Pretoria,  telegrams  were 
received  tliere  announcing  tlie  defeat  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  the  accession  of  a  Liberal  Government 
to  power.  The  news  occasioned  great  excitement  in 
the  town.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the 
Midlothian  campaign  were  quoted,  and  a  dismal  fear 
fell  on  the  Pretoria  people  that,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  declarations  of  the  British  Government  and 
its  officials  to  the  contrary,  the  country  would  be  given 
back  to  the  Boers.  I  was  appealed  to  by  several,  as  a 
new-comer  from  England,  to  give  them  some  idea  of 
the  intentions  of  the  mother  country.  In  my  simple 
faith,  I  assured  them  that  England  would  never  break 
her  pledged  word ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not,  even 
if  he  would,  falsify  the  repeated  promises  of  the 
Government,  and  that  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  which 
touched  the  honour  of  England,  party  feelings  would 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere.  The  stoep  of  the  hotel 
where  I  was  staying  was  crowded  with  excited  citizens; 
and  many  times  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  investments  made  or  farms  bought  on  the  strength 
of  British  promises.  For  some  days  business  was 
almost  suspended,  and  speculation  ceased.  When  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Kimberley  was  telegraphed,  that 
the  Queen's  sovereignty  would  not  be  relinquished,  the 
Pretorians  became  almost  frantic  with  delight,  and 
confidence  was  immediately  restored. 

During  my  stay  a  meeting  of  the  new  Legislative 
Assembly  was  held.  I  attended  some  of  the  sittings, 
which  were  very  dull  and  decorous.  There  was  no 
opportunity  for  oratory,  as  the  speeches  had  to  be 
translated  sentence  by  sentence  into  Dutch.  Among 
the  English  settlers  the  Assembly  was  treated  with 
derision.     Some  found   refuge  for   their  contempt  in 
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pasquinades ;  others  complained  openly  that  the 
country  was  being  governed  like  Russia.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  previous  visit  I  heard  numerous  com- 
plaints of  the  inactivity  of  the  then  Government ;  now 
there  was  much  more  complaining  at  the  despotic 
vigour  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon. 
Like  all  new  communities,  the  Pretoria  people  were 
of  an  excitable  temperament,  and  they  gave  utterance 
to  their  views  in  expressive  language.  The  Adminis- 
trator and  his  staff  of  oflBcials  shared  the  dislike  to  the 
constitution  administered  by  them ;  and  there  were 
many  people  in  the  town  who  refused  to  attend  any  of 
the  receptions  of  the  Administrator,  or  to  countenance 
the  Government  in  any  way,  lest  they  should  be 
thought  to  acquiesce  in  the  mode  of  administration. 
I  do  not  think  Sir  Owen  was  personally  unpopular, 
but  the  Europeans  identified  him  as  the  representative 
of  an  unpopular  Government,  and  the  want  of  cor- 
diality and  dislike  manifested  towards  him  and  his 
ofiBcials  were  apparent  even  to  a  casual  observer. 

I  remained  in  Pretoria  on  this  occasion  only  about  a 
month.  An  opportunity  occurred  of  visiting  Betshu- 
ana-land  in  company  with  Mr.  Melville,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Captain  Ferreira,  who 
had  been  appointed  as  commissioners  to  arrange  the 
boundary-line  on  the  western  frontier,  and  to  settle  a 
dispute  between  two  Betshuana  chiefs.  I  was  invited 
to  accompany  the  expedition  in  a  non-official  capacity, 
and  as  my  waggon  journey  to  Pretoria  had  proved 
beneficial  to  my  health,  I  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  another.  \Ye  travelled  by  way  of 
Eustenburg  and  Zeerust,  passing  on  our  way  to  the 
latter  place  through  one  of  the  most  disaffected  dis- 
tricts in  the  Transvaal. 


Kafir  Ctilhirc  and  Boer  Barbarism.  i6i 

1  do  not  purpose  detaining-  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  my  journey,  and  of  my  subsequent  stay  in 
Betshuana-land,  but  I  sliould  like  to  mention  one  or 
two  tilings  in  connection  with  it,  which  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  Boers,  and  of  the  Betshuana  natives. 
The  road  from  Pretoria  to  Rustenburg  crosses  the 
range  of  the  Magaliesberg  Mountains,  which  run 
athwart  the  Transvaal  from  right  to  left.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  range  a  temperate  climate  prevails  ; 
but  to  the  north  of  the  mountains  the  chmate  is  sub- 
tropical in  character.  I  found  the  warm  country  at 
the  base  of  the  southern  side  of  the  range  occupied  by 
the  kraals  of  a  large  native  population,  with  a  few 
mission- stations  belonging  to  German  societies  inter- 
spersed among  them.  The  natives  appeared  contented 
and  happy,  and  Mr.  Shepstone,  the  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs,  whom  we  met  near  Rustenburg  on  a  tax- 
gathering  expedition,  said  he  found  no  difiQculty  in 
collecting  the  hut-tax.  Between  Rustenburg  and 
Zeerust  we  were  warned  to  avoid  the  farmhouses  of 
certain  Boers,  who  were  reputed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
English.  At  those  where  we  did  call  we  experienced 
the  usual  hospitable  reception.  The  farmhouses  of 
the  Boers  in  this  part  were  of  a  primitive  type.  I  do 
not  remember  seeing  a  house  with  a  window  in  it 
between  Rustenburg  and  Zeerust.  'N^v^  often  the 
house  consisted  of  one  room  only,  and  as  an  instance 
of  the  standard  of  education  to  which  the  inhabitants 
had  attained,  I  may  mention  that  many  of  them  could 
not  write.  In  this  respect  they  were  beaten  by  the 
natives,  several  of  whom,  thanks  to  their  missionary 
teachers,  could  read  and  write  well.  At  one  Boer 
farmhouse  where  we  were  asked  to  dine,  the  meal  con- 
sisted simply    of  boiled  meat    and   coffee    served    in 
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basins,  without  either  sugar  or  milk.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  table,  a  few  stools,  and  a  waggon  cartel. 
There  was  no  trace  of  civilization  or  refinement ;  and 
the  Boers  generally  appeared  to  me  to  have  sadly- 
degenerated  from  the  standard  of  their  brethren  in 
the  colony,  where  many  of  them  have  attained  to  an 
equal  degree  of  culture  with  their  English  neighbours. 

On  my  way  from  Zeerust  to  the  interior  of  Betshuana- 
land,  I  passed  by  the  village  of  the  Bahurutsi,  a  sub- 
tribe  of  the  Betshuana,  who  were  shamefully  plun- 
dered by  the  Boers  after  we  left  the  country.  It  took 
my  w^aggon  a  day  to  "trek"  through  their  fields  of 
corn  and  mealies,  and  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  home 
at  the  time  I  find  I  instituted  strong  comparisons 
between  the  fertile  appearance  of  the  ground  allotted 
to  the  tribe,  and  the  desolate  appearance  presented  by 
the  gaunt  homesteads  of  the  Boers,  without  gardens 
or  any  sign  of  cultivation  near  them.  The  superior 
condition  of  the  Bahurutsi  was  due  to  the  devoted 
efibrts  of  a  German  missionary,  Mr.  Jensen,  who  had 
taught  them  how  to  sow  and  reap  and  sell  their 
produce  at  the  best  advantage.  The  diamond  fields 
offered  a  market  for  their  produce,  and  when  I  passed 
through  their  location,  the  Bahurutsi  were,  for  natives, 
well  off,  possessing  ploughs  and  waggons  in  plenty. 
Now  (1883)  they  have  been  stript  of  everything,  and 
numbers  of  them  are  reported  to  be  starving. 

The  quarrel  which  the  Commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  settle  arose  originally  out  of  the  tyrannous 
conduct  of  a  leading  Boer.  It  was  between  Sechele 
(the  Betshuana  convert  of  Dr.  Livingstone)  and  a 
young  chief  named  Lenchwe,  whose  father,  Khaman- 
yane,  had  settled  in  Sechele's  country.  Khamanyane 
had  previously  lived   in   the  Ti-ansvaal,  but  had   been 
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treated  with  contumely  by  Paul  Kruger,  who  gave  him 
a  whipping.  The  chief,  unwilling  to  brook  the  insult, 
but  unable  to  resent,  left  the  Transvaal  with  a  number 
of  his  tribe,  and  sought  asylum  with  Sechele,  who 
allotted  him  a  portion  of  his  territory.  Lenchwe  now 
claimed  this  territory  as  his  own,  and  declined  to  pay 
tribute  for  it.  War  arose  between  the  two  chiefs,  and 
the  Transvaal  Government  was  asked  to  interfere. 

We  held  several  "  pitsos "  or  native  parliaments, 
and  after  hearing  evidence,  the  commissioners  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lenchwe  had  made  no  title 
out  to  the  ground  he  claimed,  and  they  informed 
him  he  must  either  submit  to  Sechele,  or  move  into 
the  Transvaal,  where  they  offered  him  a  location.  He 
determined  on  the  latter  course,  but  the  war  with  the 
Boers  prevented  it  being  carried  into  effect. 

After  we  had  finished  the  "  pitsos,"  and  had 
marked  out  a  boundary-line  between  Sechele  and  the 
Transvaal,  the  commissioners  returned  home.  I,  how- 
ever, remained  some  months  longer  in  Betshuana-land, 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Price,  the  brother- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  whose 
company  I  spent  many  pleasant  hours.  I  did  not  re- 
turn to  Pretoria  till  October.  It  being  no  part  of  my 
present  purpose  to  give  a  history  of  my  sojourn  among 
the  Betshuana,  I  shall  pass  it  over  with  one  remark 
only,  namely,  that  many  of  the  so-called  savages  are  as 
well  educated  as  their  Boer  neighbours,  and  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  respect.  The  efforts  of  Moffat, 
Mackenzie,  Livingstone,  Price,  and  other  missionaries 
have,  notwithstanding  many  failures,  leavened  the 
mass  of  the  natives  with  Christianizing  and  civiHzing 
influences.  They  are  by  no  means  absolute  savages, 
and  a  residence  among  them  creates  a  respect  for  the 
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better  portion  of  them,  and  something  more  than  a 
toleration  of  their  efforts  to  civihze  themselves.  They 
have  many  and  grievous  faults,  but  they  do  not  de- 
serve the  treatment  they  have  received.  During  the 
war  they  were  friendly,  and  several  of  them  wished  to 
interfere  activelj^  in  our  favour,  but  were  not  allowed. 
In  particular,  Montsiwe  gathered  together  a  commando 
and  offered  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Potchefstroom.  At 
the  time  I  resided  among  them  the  name  of  an  English- 
man stood  high,  and  Mr.  Melville,  the  senior  Commis- 
sioner, pressed  home  his  arguments  to  the  chiefs  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  sense  of  confidence  in  the  word  of  Eng- 
land. What  they  think  of  England  now,  I  dare  hardly 
imagine.  Ijike  Mr.  Melville,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
show  my  face  among  them  after  having  been  a  party  to 
so  much  talk  about  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  what 
they  have  proved  by  sad  experience  to  be  a  rotten  reed. 

On  my  return  journey  I  called  at  more  farmhouses 
than  when  I  came  up.  I  heard  numerous  complaints 
from  the  loyal  Boers  of  the  behaviour  of  their  discon- 
tented neighbours.  One  man,  who  was  married  to 
an  English  wife,  told  me  his  life  was  made  a  burden  to 
him.  His  cattle  were  constantly  impounded,  his  herds 
molested,  and  every  few  days  some  Boer  rode  over 
to  his  house  to  threaten  bim  or  his  wife  with  dire 
penalties.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  so  miserable 
with  the  continual  annoyance  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, that  he  intended  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  country.  At  one  place  the  door  was 
shut  in  my  face  ;  and,  though  at  several  farmhouses  I 
received  a  hospitable  welcome,  I  returned  to  Pretoria 
with  the  impression  that  there  was  a  widespread  dis- 
content with  the  Government. 

After   my  return  I  settled  down    into  a  compara- 
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tively  uneventful  routine.  This  lasted  until  the  month 
of  December,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  the  Boer 
outbreak  began  to  develop  themselves.  The  most 
marked  political  feature  of  the  intervening  period  was 
a  speech  by  Mr.  C.  K.  White,  the  member  "  from  " 
Pretoria  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  stated  in  plain  language  that  it  would  end  in 
bloodshed.  Mr.  White  was,  however,  looked  upon  by 
the  majority  as  a  firebrand,  and  hardly  a  person  in 
Pretoria  dreamt  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  his 
prophecies  being  verified.  It  was  known  that  another 
monster  meeting  of  Boers  was  to  be  held  in  January ; 
but  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  pass  away  quietly, 
as  the  previous  ones  had  done.  The  declarations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Kimberley,  that  the  country 
would  not  be  given  back,  had  restored  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Trade  and  speculation  were  brisk,  and  Pretoria 
promised  soon  to  be  one  of  the  leading  towns  in  South 
Africa.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  over  forty  houses 
were  in  course  of  erection,  which  was  pretty  fair 
for  a  town  of  only  4000  people  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  building  which  was  going  on,  it  was  impossible  to 
hire  a  house  except  at  famine  prices.  I  know  one  case 
where  a  house  with  three  rooms  fetched  100?.  a  year, 
and  the  owners  of  building  property  reaped  a  golden 
harvest. 

The  Bezuidenhout  affair  at  Potchefstroom  was  the 
first  thing  to  create  uneasiness.  At  the  beginning  it 
was  treated  as  a  paltry  matter.  Several  other  cases  of 
non-payment  of  taxes  had  occurred,  and  had  all  been 
smoothed  over,  and  it  was  thought  Bezuidenhout's 
would  prove  equally  harmless.     The  first  feeling  of 
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alarm  occurred  wlien  it  was  discovered  that  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  had  been  sent  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
that  the  94th  Regiment  had  been  ordered  down  from 
Lydenburg.  Soon  afterwards  we  heard  that  the  Boers 
were  massing  in  force,  and  declined  to  give  up  Bezui- 
denhout's  waggon.  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, who  was  sent  by  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  to  negotiate 
with  them,  brought  back  alarming  reports  of  their 
attitude,  and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us  for  the  first 
time  that  war  was  possible. 

The  authorities  affected  to  make  light  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  a  fort  was  commenced  above  the  town,  and 
volunteer  corps  were  enrolled.  At  first  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  beating  up  recruits  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  most  people  persisting  in  thinking  the  whole 
thing  was  a  hoax.  It  was  only  when  matters  began 
to  assume  a  graver  aspect  that  volunteers  came  forward 
readily. 

The  next  thing  which  spurred  us  into  activity  was 
the  meeting  at  Paarde  Kraal.  Some  of  the  more 
pacific  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  committee, 
with  a  view  of  sending  out  a  deputation  to  Paarde 
Kraal  to  remonstrate  with  the  Boer  leaders,  and  to 
induce  them  to  submit  to  the  Government.  I  was 
asked  to  join  this  committee,  and,  though  I  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Boers,  I  thought  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  my  duty  as  an  English  citizen  to  assist  in 
endeavouring  to  avert  a  w^ar  if  possible.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee,  however,  excited  great  wrath 
in  Pretoria.  We  were  accused  of  truckling  to  rebels, 
and  public  opinion  ran  so  high,  that  we  found  it 
necessary  to  convene  a  public  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  almost  every  male  adult  in  the  town. 
A  resolution  was  proposed  that,  while  admitting  under 
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the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  any  advance,  the  inhabitants  of  Pretoria 
should  appoint  a  deputation  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Boer  leaders,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to 
them  the  serious  position  in  which  they  stood,  and  to 
suggest  that  they  should  wait  upon  the  Administrator 
to  explain  their  grievances,  and  to  ask  him  for  respon- 
sible government.  This  resolution  was  a  moderate 
one,  and  I  hoped  it  would  have  been  carried,  thinking 
— foolishly,  as  it  turned  out — that  it  would  tend  to  put 
an  end  to  the  agitation.  To  my  surprise  it  was  almost 
unanimously  rejected,  and  those  of  us  who  voted  for  it 
found  ourselves  in  a  very  small  minority.  Indeed  we 
were  accused  by  Mr.  White  (the  same  who  a  month 
before  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  denounced  the 
policy  of  the  Grovernment)  of  aiding  and  encouraging 
rebels  against  her  Majesty.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  that,  as  subjects  of  England,  we  ought  to  have  no 
dealings  with  persons  who  denied  her  authority;  and,  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  opinion  expressed,  any  idea  of 
treating  with  the  Boers  had  to  be  given  up. 

All  notions  of  an  amicable  settlement  by  negotia- 
tions from  the  townspeople  being  now  renounced,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  take  some  steps  to  fortify 
the  town,  in  case  the  Boers  should  declare  war.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  military 
authorities,  and  under  their  advice  the  place  was  divided 
into  wards,  and  public  buildings  were  appropriated  in 
which  to  shelter  the  ladies  and  children  in  case  of  an 
attack.  The  streets  were  barricaded  with  waggons 
during  the  night,  and  guards  were  posted  at  all  the 
outlets.  A  force  of  mounted  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  D'Arcy,  which  was  gradually 
augmenting   in  numbers,  patrolled  the  neighbouring 
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country  nightly.  But  even  at  this  period  most  of  the 
townspeople  believed  the  Boers  would  not  take  arras, 
and  the  provisions  made  for  the  safety  of  the  town 
were  not  carried  out  with  earnestness  until  the  actual 
news  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  arrived. 
Some  of  the  citizens  had  even  the  temerity  to  venture 
out  to  the  camp  at  Paarde  Kraal,  but,  though  they  were 
not  actually  molested,  their  reception  was  not  such  as 
to  encourage  a  second  visit. 

The  news_  that  the  Republic  had  been  proclaimed 
was  made  public  on  the  18th  of  December.  The  Boers 
sent  in  a  special  messenger  with  a  copy  of  their  pro- 
clamation, and  a  demand  for  the  keys  of  the  public 
offices.  The  messenger,  Hendrik  Schoeman,  was  well 
known  to  many  of  the  Pretoria  people,  and  his  asser- 
tions convinced  the  most  doubting  that  the  Boers  were 
in  earnest,  and  that  we  had  either  to  fight  or  submit. 

Active  steps  were  now  taken  for  the  fortification  of 
the^townTand  the  Admimstrator  was  pressed  to  declare 
martial  law.  He  declined  to  take  so  stringent  a  step 
at  the  present  conjuncture.  But  urged  on  the  citizens 
the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  military^__^Almost 
eYfiry  able-bodied  man  in  the  town  enrolled  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  and_sp  eager  was  the  rush, 
that  for  a  time  there  were  more  men  than  there  were 
guns  to  arm  them  with.  It  was  decided  to  make  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  market- 
square,  the  centre  of  operations,  and  an  earthwork 
was  thrown  up  all  round  it.  In  connection  with  the 
central  operations,  various  houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  town  were  sand-bagged  and  loopholed,  and  volun- 
teer garrisons  were  placed  in  them.  Meantime  the 
military  were  hard  at  work  fortifying  the  camp,  and 
completing  the  fort  outside  the  town,  which  was  called 
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Fort  Royal.  A  mitrailleuse  was  stationed  at  the  centre 
earthwork,  and  a  gun  at  Fort  Royal,  the  remaining 
guns  being  kept  at  the  camp.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  firing  of  two  cannon  in  the  event  of  the 
enemy  coming  in  sight,  upon  which  the  women  and 
children  were  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fortified  places 
allotted  to  them,  and  the  volunteers  were  to  rendez- 
vous at  their  several  quarters. 

In  two  days'  time  there  came  in  authentic  news 
which  brought  the  chronic  alarm  to  a  climax.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  while  I  was  in  bed,  a  friend  burst 
into  my  room  with  the  terrible  information  that  the 
94th  Regiment  had  been  cut  to  pieces  on  its  march  down 
from  Lydenburg.  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  be  in- 
credulous, but  on  turning  out  1  found  my  friend's  state- 
ment only  too  true.  I  was  told  that  there  was  to  be 
a  muster  in  the  market-square  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that 
a  deputation  of  inhabitants  had  gone  to  tlie  Admini- 
strator to  persuade  him  to  declare  martial  law.  At  the 
appointed  time  we  all  took  our  places,  even  the  invalids, 
like  myself,  showing  up  at  the  muster.  We  were 
kept  waiting  some  time.  How  well  I  remember  the 
suppressed  excitement  under  which  we  laboured,  and 
the  stern  determination  which  every  man  expressed  to 
do  his  duty  for  the  "  old  "  country — that  country  which 
afterwards  by  its  inglorious  desertion  ruined  so  many 
who  were  present,  but  of  whose  fidelity  we  never  then 
for  one  moment  doubted  !  Even  at  this  length  of  time 
— two  years  after  the  Boer  Convention — there  comes 
across  me  as  I  write  a  galling  sense  of  the  wrong  and 
injury  done  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, who,  with  all  their  faults,  never  faltered  in  their 
loyalty  to  England,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  put  a 
strong  curb  upon  my  pen. 
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At  length,  after  an  interval,  the  Administrator  rode 
into  the  market -square,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Bellairs,  the  officer  commanding  the  Transvaal,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gildea,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
garrison,  and  other  officers  and  members  of  the 
Government.  We  were  formed  into  a  square,  and 
the  Administrator  announced  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  proclaim  martial  law,  and,  though  at  first  he  had 
recoiled  from  doing  so,  the  grave  crisis  which  had 
occurred  left  him  no  alternative.  A  proclamation 
announcing  martial  law  was  then  read,  and  the  town 
was  formally  handed  over  to  military  government. 
Colonel  Bellairs  made  a  speech  in  which  he  introduced 
to  us  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gildea  as  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison ;  Major  Le  Mesurier,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  infantry 
volunteers ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Captain  Camp- 
bell, of  the  94th,  as  the  provost-marshal.  All  sym- 
pathizers with  the  Boers  were  warned  to  quit  the 
town  in  half  an  hour,  failing  which  they  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  provost-marslial,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  military  law. 

Major  Le  Mesurier  explained  the  steps  which  were  to 
be  taken  for  defence.  He  stated  that  the  military 
authorities  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  town 
was  too  straggling  to  be  defended  efficientl}^,  and  it 
had  accordingly  been  decided  to  evacuate  it  altogether, 
and  to  form  two  laagers,  one  at  the  camp,  and  the 
other  by  joining  together  the  Roman  Catholic  convent 
and  the  jail,  which  occupied  a  prominent  situation  on 
the  rising  ground  to  the  south  of  the  town,  by  means 
of  temporary  fortifications.  The  women  and  children 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  camp,  and  the  infantry 
volunteers     were     to    garrison    the    convent    laager. 
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Cheers  were  given  for  the  Queen,  and  we  were  imme- 
diately sent  off  to  the  convent  to  prepare  it  for  defence. 
Some  of  the  married  men  wished  to  go  first  to  look 
after  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  families,  but  they 
were  told  that  they  would  be  cared  for  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  that  they  themselves  could  not  be  permitted 
to  fall  out  for  such  a  purpose, 

The'convent  was  crammed  with  women  and  children 
— packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel — and  the  nuns,  who 
were  turned  out  for  the  time  being,  wandered  about 
among  the  refugees,  trying  to  make  the  miserable 
creatures  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. Every  man  about  the  place  was  working  with 
fierce  energy.  Some  were  sand-bagging  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  convent ;  others  were  erecting 
barricades  between  the  convent  and  the  jail,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  I  have  never 
seen  men  work  as  they  did.  They  were  at  it  night 
and  day,  and  one  of  them  told  me  afterwards  he  was 
at  work  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  had  only  a 
couple  of  hours'  rest  and  a  crust  of  bread  the  whole 
time.  The  commissariat  arrangements  were  not  per- 
fected till  after  some  delay,  and  for  the  first  few  days 
those  who  had  no  food  had  to  depend  on  the  charity 
of  their  more  thoughtful  neighbours. 

The  preparations  for  receiving  the  shoal  of  women 
and  children  who  were  sent  up  there  were  not  com- 
pleted, and  as  most  of  the  men  were  at  work  on  the 
defences,  and  could  not  be  spared  for  other  purposes, 
many  of  the  poor  creatures  had  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  open  air. 

On  "Wednesday,  the  day  following,  the  bustle  con- 
tinued. Waggons  were  sent  round  the  town  to  fetch 
lip  all  the  persons  who  still  remained  there,  and  orders 
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were  issued  that  the  women  and  children  in  the  con- 
vent should  also  go  to  the  camp.  There  was  some 
grumbling  on  the  part  of  many  who  preferred  the 
gentle  care  of  the  nuns  to  the  rough  hospitality  of  the 
military ;  but  martial  law  was  supreme,  and  everybody 
was  compelled  to  obey.  A  few  families  and  sick  per- 
sons remained  at  the  convent  for  some  days  longer, 
but  at  length  they  too  were  compelled  to  leave,  and 
the  laager  was  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  volunteers. 
Finding  I  could  not  stand  active  work,  I  applied  to 
Colonel  Gildea  for  some  situation  in  which  I  could 
make  myself  useful,  without  incurring  bodily  fatigue, 
and  he  appointed  me  commissariat  officer  in  charge 
of  the  stores  at  the  convent. 

The  building  in  which  the  stores  under  my  charge 
were  placed,  was  the  refectory  of  the  convent.  It  was 
a  long,  narrow^  room,  with  the  nuns'  cells  on  one  side, 
and  a  room,  used  at  first  as  a  guard-house,  and  after- 
wards as  the  hospital,  on  the  other.  At  one  end  was 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  part  of  which  was  at  first 
used  as  a  barracks.  The  nuns,  who  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  building  throughout  the  siege,  were 
relegated  to  the  sacristy.  Beyond  the  chapel  were  the 
priests'  quarters,  which  were  occupied  by  Major  Le 
Mesurier  and  his  staff.  There  was  a  small  celestory  at 
the  top  of  the  refectory.  The  windows  of  the  celestory 
were  barricaded  and  loopholed,  and  a  staging  was 
erected  for  the  volunteers  who  guarded  the  loopholes 
to  stand  upon.  The  windows  of  the  celestory  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  Pretoria,  and  of  the  Magalies- 
berg  Mountains  beyond,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of 
glasses,  we  were  often  able  to  espy  the  Boer  patrols. 
Each  of  the  nuns'  cells  had  a  window  overlooking  the 
town,  and  these  were  all   sandbagged  and  loopholed, 
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together  with  all  the  windows  in  the  priests'  quarters, 
which  looked  the  same  way.  A  sandbag  fortification 
was  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  latter  place,  and  was 
manned  at  night.  Altogether  I  calculated  that  a  force 
attacking  on  that  side  would  have  had  to  meet  the  fire 
of  about  forty  rifles. 

The  jail,  which  formed  the  other  end  of  our  laager, 
was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  only  partially  built, 
however.  The  top  of  the  wall  was  sandbagged  all 
round,  and  loopholes  constructed  from  which  to  fire. 
The  space  between  the  two  buildings  was  an  open 
square.  This  was  inclosed  on  the  one  side  by  boards, 
and  on  the  other  by  barrels  filled  with  earth  and 
topped  by  sandbags.  Various  improvements  were 
effected  as  time  went  on,  and  as  the  siege  progressed 
our  laager  presented  a  more  compact  appearance  than 
any  of  the  fortifications,  and  it  would  have  been  next 
to  impossible  for  the  Boers  to  have  taken  it,  except 
with  the  aid  of  cannon.  It  was  a  source  of  consider- 
able satisfaction  to  the  defenders  of  the  laager,  that  it 
was  constructed  and  manned  by  volunteers  only.  The 
only  military  men  among  us  were  the  commandant 
and  Mr.  Egerton  ;  but  the  latter  superintended  the 
commissariat,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
operations. 

The  convent  laager  formed  the  outwork  nearest  the 
town.  Pretoria  lies  in  a  sort  of  elongated  saucer, 
but  nearer  one  side  of  the  saucer  than  the  other,  and 
the  fortifications  were  scattered  over  the  sloping 
ground  between  the  town  and  the  further  side.  We 
occupied  a  position  about  midway  in  the  valley.  To 
the  north  and  north-east  of  us  lay  the  town,  empty 
and  deserted.  Beyond  the  town,  and  bounding  it  on 
the  north  and  north-east,  was  the   Aapies  River  ;   and 
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beyond  that,  due  north,  rose  a  low  chain  of  hills  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  and  forming  one  edge  of  the 
saucer.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  the  river  cut 
its  way  sharply  through  a  "  poort "  or  gorge;  and  on 
the  extreme  east  of  the  low  chain  there  was  another 
"  poort."  Both  these  poorts  led  into  a  second  valley 
running  parallel  with  the  Pretoria  valley,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  which  towered  the  flat  wall-like  range  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Magaliesberg. 

Before  turning  eastwards  the  Aapies  River  ran  in  a 
northerly  direction,  cutting  the  Pretoria  valley  diago- 
nally, and  inclosing  the  town  in  a  sort  of  L-  Beyond 
it,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  the  Yeld  rose  in  a 
quick  slope.  The  river  found  its  way  into  the  valley 
by  a  sinuous  "  poort  "  in  the  hills,  forming  the  southern 
edge  of  the  sancer,  taking  its  rise  among  some  springs 
called  "  the  Fountains,"  about  two  miles  away.  The 
hills  bounding  the  valley  to  the  south  were  much 
higher  and  more  rugged  than  those  to  the  north,  and 
were  cut,  not  only  by  the  river,  but  by  another 
"poort"  through  which  the  road  from  Heidelberg 
debouched  into  the  town.  The  northern  and  southern 
ranges  ran  parallel  with  one  another  for  a  long  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  town,  the  floor  of  the  valley 
gradually  sloping  upwards  towards  them. 

The  main  fortification,  besides  the  convent  laager, 
was  the  military  camp,  in  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  housed.  It  consisted  of  three  or  four  long- 
thatched  bungalows,  and  a  few  scattered  huts.  These 
were  connected  together  partly  by  walls,  and  partly 
by  extemporized  fortifications;  but  the  place  to  my 
inexperienced  eyes  presented  a  straggling  appearance, 
and  did  not  seem  capable  of  offering  resistance  to  a 
well-concerted  attack.     There  was  an  inni>r  and  outer 
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line  of  defences,  the  former  chiefly  made  up  of  wire 
fencing  and  entanglements,  and  the  latter  of  walls, 
sandbags,  and  boards  and  barrels.  Some  of  the 
women  and  children  were  outside  the  inner  line  of 
defence,  and  they  were  instructed  to  take  refuge  inside 
it  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  constant  alarms  which 
occurred  at  first  caused  constant  misery  to  the  panic- 
stricken  creatures,  but  they  soon  accommodated  them- 
selves to  their  position,  and  before  the  siege  was  over 
had  become  quite  callous  to  Boer  attacks.  The  volun- 
teer cavalry — or  rather  mounted  infantry — were  also 
stationed  outside  the  internal  lines,  in  readiness  to 
mount  at  short  notice.  But  the  camp  never  seemed 
half  fortified,  and  the  civilians  in  the  convent  laager 
were  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  its  straggling  appear- 
ance with  their  compact  fortifications,  windowed  with 
loopholes,  which  could  be  fully  manned  within  three 
minutes  of  the  alarm- bugle  sounding. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  camp,  and  to  the 
south-east  of  the  convent  laager,  there  was  a  large  earth- 
work known  as  Fort  Royal.  This  fort  commanded 
one  or  two  roads  into  the  town,  and  was  manned 
entirely  by  the  remnant  in  Pretoria  of  the  94th  Regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Captain  Campbell.  Two  other 
small  forts  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  southern 
range  of  hills,  and  named  respectively  Fort  Comme- 
line  and  Fort  Tulliechewan.  These  forts  commanded 
an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  country.  Helio- 
graphs were  erected  at  the  camp  and  at  the  hill-forts, 
and  the  latter  were  constantly  signalling  the  move- 
ments of  the  Boers. 

A  chain  of  sentries  surrounded  the  fortifications 
every  night,  which  was  doubled  in  parts  when  an 
attack  was  feared.     Outside  the  sentries,  bodies  of  the 
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mounted  men  patrolled  nightly.  The  most  irksome 
duty  of  the  siege  was  the  "  sentry  go."  The  siege 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  wet  season,  and  heavy 
thunder-storms  were  frequent.  The  men  often  returned 
from  their  duty  wet  to  the  skin,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  change  their  clothing  till  the  guard  was 
relieved.  Happily  there  was  little  sickness.  The 
life  in  the  fresh  air  in  the  wonderful  climate  of  South 
Africa  appeared  to  counterbalance  the  wet  and  fatigue ; 
and,  except  among  the  very  young  children,  the  mor- 
tality was  less  than  it  probably  would  have  been  if  we 
had  all  been  in  our  usual  quarters  in  Pretoria.  In 
other  respects  the  camp-life  was  demoralizing.  There 
was  no  distinction  of  persons.  Rich  and  poor,  good 
and  bad  were  all  herded  together,  living  for  three 
months  closely  packed  in  tents,  and  unable  to  escape 
each  other's  company.  At  first,  the  time  of  the 
volunteers  was  fully  occupied ;  but  as  things  settled 
down  symptoms  of  discontent  manifested  themselves, 
which  it  required  all  the  tact  of  Major  Le  Mesurier  to 
keep  down.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  men  were 
well-behaved,  and  things  went  as  well  as  could  have 
been  expected  in  an  assemblage  of  civilians  suddenly 
turned  into  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE    SIEGE    OF    PRETOEI/. SOCIAL    LIFE    IN    THE    CAMP. 

Our  fighting  strength — Regular  ana  vohinteer  mounted  infantry — 
Civilians  in  camp— The  enemy,  their  laagers  and  patrols — The 
big  guns — Our  sanitary  arrangements — Our  rations — Trek  beef 
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The  water  supply — Danger  of  its  being  cut  off — The  cattle  and 
cattle-guards — The  pound  cut  open — Treachery  in  the  camp — ■ 
Women  at  the  bottom  of  it — Orders  given  by  the  Boer  leaders — 
Mrs.  Bok  and  Mrs.  Jorissen — Visit  to  Pretoria — Its  desolate 
appearance — A  few  people  left  there,  and  women  allowed  to  go 
down  during  the  day — Entertainments  and  amusements — Reli- 
gious services — The  camp  news — ^Difficulties  between  military 
and  volunteers. 

The  fighting  strength  of  the  garrison  consisted  of 
four  companies  of  the  2nd.-21st  Regiment,  known  as 
the  Royal  Scots  Fusihers;  one  company  of  the 
94th,  a  few  artillerymen,  and  a  few  mounted  infantry. 
The  mounted  volunteers  comprised  the  Pretoria  Car- 
bineers, or  D'Arcy's  Horse,  as  they  were  called,  after 
their  leader,  Commandant  D'Arcy,  a  body  of  mounted 
infantry,  about  130  strong,  and  a  second  body  of 
mounted  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Nourse,  known  as  Nourse's  Horse,  numbering  about 
seventy.  The  mounted  infantry  volunteers  formed 
the  pick  of  our  defenders,  and  represented  the  best 
of   the   youth  of    Pretoria.      They   behaved   pluckily 
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tlirouglioiit  the  war ;  the  Pretoria  Carbineers,  in  par- 
ticnlar,  lost  one  in  four  of  their  number,  either  killed 
or  wounded,  during  the  war.  There  were  a  few 
mounted  infantry  among  the  regulars ;  but  their 
mode  of  equipment  rendered  them  next  to  useless  ; 
and  as  they  did  not  distinguish  themselves  in  action, 
they  v\^ere  gradually  disbanded  when  the  horses 
began  to  die  from  horse-sickness,  and  their  remain- 
ing chargers  were  given  to  the  volunteers.  The 
latter  were  clothed  in  neutral-coloured  suits,  with  a 
bandolier  full  of  cartridges  over  the  shoulder,  and 
each  man  carried  a  rifle.  Many  of  them  had  seen 
fighting  before  in  Kaffir-land  or  Zulu-land,  and  they 
understood  how  to  steal  upon  the  enemy  silently  and 
without  exposing  themselves.  The  mounted  regulars 
wore  a  vivid  red  uniform,  with  white  decorations, 
which  made  it  more  conspicuous.  The  helmet  was 
white,  with  a  brass  device  in  front,  and  a  brass  spike  at 
the  top.  On  one  side  hung  a  carbine  in  a  bucket,  and 
on  the  other  a  sword  in  a  shining  steel  scabbard. 
The  neck  of  the  horse  was  hung  with  various  metal 
gewgaws  and  chains,  and  the  whole  formed  a  noisy, 
lumbering  compound.  Very  few  of  tlie  men  could 
ride  properlj^  and  even  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  the 
lumbering  nature  of  their  accoutrements  prevented 
them  getting  on  and  off  their  horses  quick  enough  for 
South  African  warfare. 

There  were  also  about  450  infantry  volunteers, 
divided  into  five  companies,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Le  Mesurier,  R.E.  Altogether  the  total 
number  of  troops,  including  the  staff,  the  band  of  the 
2nd-2]st,  and  the  commissariat  and  ordnance,  must 
have  been  about  a  thousand.  The  civilians  in  the 
camp    and    at    the    convent    laager,    not    actuallv   in 
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military  service,  numbered  about  four  thousand.  I 
believe,  to  be  exact,  tliat  rations  were  issued  daily  to 
four  thousand  two  hundred. 

The  enemy  were  supposed  to  number  about  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand,  and  were  distributed  round 
the  town  at  distances  of  from  four  to  eight  miles  from 
it.  There  were  eight  laagers  of  them,  forming  a 
complete  circumvallation,  between  which  a  constant 
system  of  patrolling  was  kept  up,  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  for  communications  to  be  made  from  within 
or  without.  The  first  authentic  news  we  received  was 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  bearer  of  it,  Mr. 
Dacouib,  after  a  most  adventurous  journey  from  the 
Diamond  Fields,  was  three  days  in  sight  of  Pretoria, 
trying  to  get  into  the  camp  through  the  enemy's 
patrols.  Numerous  native  messengers  came  in  from 
time  to  time,  but,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  they 
were  sent  in  by  the  Boers,  with  messages  calculated 
either  to  delude  us  into  keeping  quiet,  or  to  encourage 
us  in  finishing  our  provisions  quickly. 

We  were  better  off  than  the  enemy  in  one  respect. 
We  had  some  cannon,  and  they  had  none.  One  of 
the  big  guns  was  allotted  to  our  laager,  where  it 
was  planted  on  a  wooden  platform,  overlooking  the 
eastern  side  of  the  laager.  It  was  served  by  a 
volunteer  artillery  corps,  formed  under  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  There  was  another  gun  at  Fort 
Royal,  and  a  third  at  Fort  TuUiechewan.  The  remain- 
ing guns,  together  with  a  mitrailleuse  belonging  to 
the  old  South  African  Republic,  were  kept  at  the 
fort. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  siege  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  civilians  were,  so  to  speak,  "  transmogri- 
fied."    Thus,  a  judge  of  the   High  Court  became  an 
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issuer  of  rations ;  a  Wesleyan  miDister,  a  sanitary 
inspector  ;  myself,  an  acting  deputy-assistant  quarter- 
master-general ;  a  leading  advocate,  chief  biltong 
maker,  i.e.  maker  of  dried  meat  for  the  military,  and 
so  on.  No  one  was  suffered  to  be  idle.  Those  who 
were  not  engaged  on  military  duty  were  told  off  for 
something  else  ;  and  when,  later  on,  permission  was 
issued  for  people  to  go  into  the  town  during  the  day, 
no  male  adult  was  allowed  a  pass  for  the  purpose, 
unless  he  could  show  that  he  was  not  wanted  in 
camp. 

After  we  had  settled  down  into  routine,  rations  were 
issued  as  follows  : — 'Bread  1^:  lb.,  or  biscuit  1  lb. ;  coffee 
f  oz. ;  sugar  2^  oz. ;  meat  1^  lb. ;  tea  -i-  of  an  ounce  ; 
and  salt  ^  oz.  per  man  per  day.  These  rations  were 
reduced  from  time  to  time  as  the  siege  went  on,  till  we 
only  got  j  of  a  pound  of  biscuit  and  meat.  The  meat 
was  "  trek  "  beef,  composed  of  the  flesh  of  "  trek  "  or 
draught  oxen,  tough  as  leather.  I  could  not  get  my 
teeth  through  it ;  and  we  generally  had  it  made  into 
sausages.  The  bread  was  good  so  long  as  it  lasted  ; 
but  when  it  gave  out  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  biscuits. 
These  biscuits  had  been  through  both  the  Zulu  and 
Sekkukuni  campaigns,  and  had  been  twice  condemned. 
They  swarmed  with  weevils  ;  and  the  only  way  of  con- 
suming them  was  by  crushing  them  into  pieces,  pick- 
ing out  the  weevils,  and  then  eating  the  remainder. 
On  one  occasion  Colonel  Bellairs  came  to  dine  at  our 
mess.  Some  of  the  most  weevily  biscuits  were  picked 
out  for  his  special  delectation ;  and  the  volunteers  were 
highly  delighted  when  they  saw  the  gruesome  looks 
with  which  the  commander-in-chief  regarded  the  fare 
set  before  him.  Twice  a  week  we  had  "  erbswurst," 
or  dried  beans ;  and  later  on,  when  the  shops  in  Pre- 
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toria  were  allowed  to  open  for  an  hour  or  two  on  cer- 
tain days  to  dispose  of  so  mucli  of  their  stock  as  had 
not  been  seized  by  the  military  authorities,  we  managed 
to  get  hold  of  a  few  tins  of  jam,  which  were  a  very 
pleasant  addition  to  our  mess-table.  The  above  rations 
were  only  issued  to  the  men ;  women  received  half- 
rations,  and  children  under  twelve  a  fourth. 

Two  medical  men  of  Pretoria  were  placed  in  medical 
charge  of  our  laager,  and  two  hospitals  were  formed — 
one  at  the  jail,  and  the  other  at  the  convent.  Each 
doctor  held  a  seance  in  the  morning,  at  which  persons 
requiring  medical  assistance  attended.  At  the  camp 
the  mihtary  medical  officers  officiated,  assisted  by  the 
district  medical  officer,  who  went  his  rounds  every 
morning,  preceded  by  a  servant  ringing  a  bell.  During 
the  siege  the  civilian  doctors  struck  for  an  increase  of 
pay,  and  were  discharged  from  their  military  duties, 
but  allowed  to  practise  in  the  usual  way.  Most  of  us 
considered  the  strike  altogether  out  of  place  under  the 
circumstances,  but  the  doctors  were  essential  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  place,  and  both  military  and 
civilians  had  to  wink  at  their  unpatriotic  conduct. 

One  of  the^ remarkable  features  of  the  siege  was  that 
nojittempt  was  made  by~tlie  fjoers  to~cut_off  our  water 
supply.  This  came  down  in  a  furrow  from  the  source 
of  the  Aapies  River  at  the  Fountains,  some  two  or  three 
miles  away ;  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
diverted  it.  In  view  of  some  such  contingency,  a  well 
was  sunk  in  the  convent  laager ;  but  the  water  in  it 
was  contaminated,  and  after  one  or  two  persons  had 
died  of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  traceable  to  the 
use  of  the  well,  it  was  filled  up  again.  One  morning  the 
furrow  water  was  stopped,  and  there  was  some  alarm, 
it  being  supposed  that  the  Boers  had  diverted  it.     An 
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armed  party  was  sent  to  tlie  Fountains,  and  it  was  tlieii 
discovered  tliat  part  of  the  embankment  of  the  furrow 
had  been  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains.  It  was 
quickly  repaired,  and  the  water  commenced  to  flow  as 
usuaL  It  is  astonishing  that  the  Boers  had  not  per- 
spicuity enough  to  see  the  importance  of  interfering 
with  our  supply  of  water.  Several  attempts  were  made 
on  our  cattle,  of  which  we  had  large  herds,  gradually 
reduced  in  size,  grazing  under  the  guns  of  the  various 
forts.  In  time  all  the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  camp  and  laager  was  eaten  down,  and  the  cattle 
had  then  to  be  sent  further  afield.  The  enemy  evinced 
considerable  interest  in  our  oxen,  and  a  strong  cattle- 
guard  was  always  sent  out  with  them,  sometimes  armed 
with  the  smallest  of  our  big  guns.  Occasional  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  the  cattle-guard  and  the 
patrols  of  the  enemy ;  but  we  managed  to  retain  most 
of  our  cattle  till  the  end  of  the  siege.  One  evening  a 
number  of  oxen  escaped  out  of  the  pound,  where  they 
were  kraaled  every  night.  An  investigation  took  place, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  wires  of  the  fencing  had 
been  cut.  The  pound-master,  an  Afrikander,  was 
promptly  deposed,  and  an  Englishman  placed  in  his 
stead. 

Although  the  traitors  in  our  ranks  were  few,  it  must 
be  confessed  we  had  some.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  either  home-born  or  English  from  the  colony ; 
but  there  was  a  small  sprinkling  of  Boers,  and  among 
the  women  there  were  one  or  two  whose  relations  were 
fighting  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  pretty  well- 
known  that  some  of  these  women  held  communications 
with  the  enemy.  A  volunteer  officer  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  some  distance  from  the  camp 
on  night  duty,  he  saw  a  lantern  being  waved  from  the 
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women's  quarters.  He  rode  in  and  reported  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  the  authorities  were  unable  to  find  the 
woman  who  had  made  the  signals.  The  Boers  always 
seemed  to  know  of  our  expeditions,  before  or  imme- 
diately after  they  started ;  and  a  photograph  of  the 
volunteer  officers  taken  in  the  camp  was  circulated 
among  them,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  men 
figured  in  the  photograph  were  to  be  specially  picked 
out  in  fighting.  I  may  remark,  en  passant,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  relative  estimation  in  which  the  forces 
defending  Pretoria  were  held,  that  an  old  Boer,  who 
came  into  the  town  after  the  war  was  over,  said  the 
orders  given  to  the  various  laagers  were  that  first  of 
all  the  officers,  regular  and  irregular,  should  be  fired  at, 
and  then  the  men  with  the  puggarees  round  their  hats 
(that  is,  the  volunteers);  and  as  for  the  rovi-baatjes  (red- 
backs,  i.e.  regulars),  it  didn't  matter  about  them — they 
would  be  sure  to  run  when  their  officers  were  killed. 

Among  the  women  who  hadfinends  in  the  Boer  camp 
were  Mrs.  Bok  and  Mrs.  Jorissen,  the  wives  of  the 
Hollander  State  Secretary  and  State  Attorney  of  the 
new  Republic.  They  were  kept  in  the  jail-yard,  and 
received  considerable  attention  from  the  authorities. 
They  were  put  under  guard — a  necessary  precaution, 
as  Mrs.  Bok  in  particular  was  a  clever  woman,  and 
was  suspected  more  than  once  of  sending  intelligence 
to  the  enemy — but  in  other  respects  they  were  treated 
as  well  as,  or  even  better,  than  the  rest  of  us.  Shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  sent  to  their  hus- 
bands at  Heidelberg,  and  when  they  got  there  Mrs. 
Bok  tried  to  make  out  a  case  of  cruel  treatment,  com- 
plaining that  she  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  jail  on 
prison  fare.  But  as  it  turned  out  that  many  of  us  had 
experienced  the    same  treatment,   she  failed  to  sub- 
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stantiate  her  accusations,  especially  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  authorities  had  offered  to  let  her  go 
to  her  husband  at  the  time  martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
but  she  had  preferred  remaining  in  the  camp.  She 
had  a  tongue,  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  seeing  her  railing  at  Colonel  Bellairs,  who 
was  taking  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  jail-yard. 
Our  unfortunate  commander  was  unable  to  get  in  a 
word  edgeways,  and  he  looked  the  picture  of  discom- 
fort as  a  torrent  of  words  emerged  from  the  lips  of 
the  fair  prisoner.  At  length  a  chance  occurred  of 
moving  away,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of. 

After  we  had  been  in  laager  about  a  month,  I  got 
permission  to  go  into  the  town.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  aspect  of  desolation  which  it  presented.  The 
houses  were  tenantless,  the  gardens  overrun  with 
weeds,  the  stores  and  hotels  closed,  and  the  streets 
overgrown  with  grass,  the  result  of  the  heavy  rains  of 
January.  In  the  market-square,  formerly  so  full  of 
life  and  activity,  I  saw  a  mowing-machine  at  work, 
cutting  down  the  grass  which  filled  it,  except  at  places 
where  a  few  footpaths  were  made  by  the  patrols  and 
sentries,  and  where  the  ruins  of  the  earthwork  round 
the  Dutch  Reformed  church  peeped  out.  I  saw  tame 
meerkats  and  other  household  pets  running  about  the 
streets  trying  to  pick  up  a  living  amidst  the  profound 
desolation,  and  chased  occasionally  by  gaunt,  hungry- 
looking  dogs.  On  the  top  of  the  post-office  sat  a  tame 
baboon,  thrown  upon  the  streets  by  some  family  at  the 
camp,  trying,  with  great  gravity  and  earnestness,  to 
pull  down  the  lightning-conductor.  Except  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  Egerton,  and  an  occasional  patrol,  no 
living  person  was  to  be  seen  in  the  wide,  grass-grown 
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streets.  Pretoria  felt  like  a  citj  of  the  dead,  and  1 
was  glad  to  get  back  to  tlie  laager,  especially  as  firing 
had  commenced  over  the  hills,  and  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  idea  of  the  Boers  suddenly  pouncing  down  upon 
the  town. 

Before  the  town  was  evacuated,  the  military  authori- 
ties professed  to  have  laid  dynamite  under  some  of  the 
buildings,  and  at  the  principal  approaches.  The  roads 
leading  to  the  camp  were  also  supposed  to  be  dynamited, 
and  notice-boards  were  put  up  all  round,  warning  per- 
sons not  to  approach  certain  places  too  closely,  for  fear 
of  the  consequences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
dynamite  was  imaginary,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  Boers  out  of  Pretoria.  Once  or  twice  they 
visited  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  fear  of  dynamite,  they  never  entered  the  town 
itself. 

One  or  two  sick  persons,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
move,  remained  in  the  town  throughout  the  war,  though 
at  their  own  risk,  a  notification  having  been  published 
that  in  the  event  of  the  place  being  occupied  by  the 
Boers  it  would  be  shelled.  There  were  also  one  or  two 
obstinate  people  who  would  not  move,  and  who  were 
left  to  their  fate ;  and  a  lady  and  her  husband  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Royal  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  their  house,  on  condition  of  their  taking: 
refuge  in  the  fort  in  case  of  an  alarm.  But  with  these 
few  exceptions  the  town  was  totally  deserted,  and  for 
the  first  week  or  two  no  one  was  allowed  in  it.  Later 
on,  the  women  were  permitted,  at  their  own  risk,  to 
go  down  to  their  houses  for  a  few  hours  daily ;  and,  as 
time  progressed,  mule  waggons  ran  from  the  camp  to 
the  town  and  back  at  stated  hours.  Every  one  had  to 
be  back  in  camp  at  6  p.m.  ;  and  no  man  was  allowed 
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to  go  without  a  pass.  lu  February  the  schools  reopened 
for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  and  permission  was  given 
to  some  of  the  storekeepers  to  sell  such  of  their  goods 
as  were  not  required  by  the  authorities.  This  gave  a 
little  more  animation  to  the  town,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  presented  to  the  last  a  woe-begone  and  dismal 
appearance,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  bustling 
and  thickly-populated  camp  and  laager. 

Despite  our  bad  food,  the  misery  of  our  situation 
and  surroundings,  and  the  uncertainties  and  defeats  to 
which  we  were  subjected,  we  did  our  best  to  keep  up 
our  spirits.  An  open-air  theatre  was  rigged  up  at  the 
camp,  and  entertainments  were  given  occasionally, 
when  the  usual  rules  about  returning  to  camp  and 
lights  out  were  relaxed.  Cricket  was  also  indulged  in, 
and  the  officers  had  an  occasional  match  at  polo. 
We  had  also  athletic  sports  and  concerts,  and  the  band 
played  every  afternoon.  The  entertainments  were  kept 
up  until  the  last  skirmish  at  the  Red  House  Kraal,  and 
the  news  of  Sir  George  Colley's  defeat  at  Laing's  Nek 
depressed  our  spirits  too  much  to  enable  us  to  take 
part  cheerily  in  any  amu.sements.  On  Sundays,  short 
services  were  held  by  the  ministers  of  the  various 
denominations.  The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  was  not  in 
Pretoria  when  the  siege  broke  out,  but  he  persuaded 
the  Boers  to  give  him  a  pass  through  their  lines,  and 
he  succeeded  in  getting  back  into  the  town.  His 
arrival  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  his  getting 
through  the  Boer  lines  made  him  popular  for  the  time. 
Unfortunately  the  Bishop,  wlio  had  a  great  opinion  of 
himself  and  his  churcli,  could  not  resist  commencing 
to  scold  his  parishioners;  and  a  furious  sermon  which 
he  preached  against  the  men  for  not  bringing  their 
prayer-books  into  laager  produced  such  an  effect  that 
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lie  failed  to  secure  a  congregation,  and  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  services  at  the  convent.  Another  per- 
son who  attended  to  our  spiritual  wants  was  Mr. 
"Weavind,  the  Wesley  an  minister,  who  was  deservedly 
liked,  even  by  those  who  did  not  care  to  listen  to  him 
in  his  ministerial  capacity,  on  account  of  his  straight- 
forwardness and  bonhomie.  Working  strenuously  all 
the  week  through  as  a  sanitary  inspector^  from  his 
duties  as  which  he  would  only  steal  away  to  comfort 
the  wounded  and  dying  in  the  hospital,  he  was  on 
Sunday  always  ready  to  address  to  us  a  few  words  of 
encouragement — few  and  short  as  beseemed  the  time, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  roar  of  cannon. 
The  priests  at  the  convent  also  ministered  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  of  them,  Father  Mayer, 
went  out  at  personal  risk  and  inconvenience  to  visit 
the  wounded  and  dying  at  Bronkhurst  Spruit. 

We  were  not  without  literature.  A  small  paper 
was  brought  out  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr. 
Deecker,  a  former  editor  of  the  Transvaal  Argus,  and 
Mr.  Du  Val,  a  versatile  Irishman  who  was  travelling 
through  South  Africa  with  a  character-entertainment, 
and  wlio  was  caught  in  Pretoi^ia  by  the  Boers.  The 
Neius  of  the  Gamp,  as  the  paper  was  called,  gave 
very  little  news,  its  opportunities  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation being  circumscribed,  but  it  gave  us  the  chaff 
and  gossip  of  the  camp,  and  its  jokes,  though  often 
poor  and  ancient,  were  received  as  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  camp  life.  After  things  had  settled 
down  into  routine,  time  dragged  very  heavily,  and  any 
new  topic  of  conversation  was  welcomed.  At  the 
mess-table  and  in  the  tents  the  doings  of  our  officers 
were  criticized  with  a  freedom  which  would  have 
disconcerted  a  soldier  of  the    old    school,  and  their 
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blunders  were  freely  commented  upon.  Many  of  the 
volunteers  were  old  fighters,  and  competent  to  criti- 
cize ;  and,  though  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
jealousy  which  always  exists  between  regulars  and 
volunteers,  the  ill-success  which  attended  the  military 
expeditions  around  Pretoria  invited  criticism.  On  one 
occasion,  after  the  sortie  at  Elandsfontein,  when 
Captain  Gildea  attempted  to  lay  the  blame  of  the 
retreat  on  a  volunteer  oflScer,  the  whole  of  the  Car- 
bineers threatened  to  resign  in  a  body  ;  and  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  the  peril  of  our  position  restrained  them 
from  doing  so.  An  order,  which  gave  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  ill-feeling  among  the  civilians,  was  one  which 
was  issued  by  the  authorities,  commanding  all  volun- 
teers to  salute  the  officers.  To  the  last,  many  of  the 
men  in  our  laager  declined  to  do  so,  and  their  disobe- 
dience had  to  be  winked  at.  The  men  said  they  were 
there  to  fight,  and  not  to  be  made  soldiers  of;  and 
the  cowardly  behaviour  of  the  military  at  the  last 
great  sortie  (which  will  be  narrated  in  the  next 
chapter)  created  a  sort  of  disgust  for  the  red-coat, 
w^hich  worked  under  the  surface  and  showed  itself  in 
various  little  ways. 

The  one  absording  topic,  however,  in  the  laager 
was  the  future  of  the  Transvaal.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  Boers  Avould  compel  the 
British  to  establish  an  effectual  government  in  the 
country.  No  one  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  the 
Transvaal  would  be  given  up  to  the  Boers,  but  there 
were  many  speculations  as  to  what  would  be  done  with 
thera.  Public  feeling  ran  high  against  Dr.  Jorissen. 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal  fomenter  of 
the  rebellion ;  and  some  of  the  more  violent  openly 
expressed  a  wish   that  he  might  have  a  short  shrift 
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and  a  speedy  exit.  The  general  feeling  was  that  the 
Boers  -would  get  a  good  beating,  and  then  settle  down 
quietly;  and  that  all  agitation  being  at  an  end,  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  would  be  developed. 
Many  persons  professed  not  to  regret  the  war,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  to  an  enduring  peace — but 
the  peace  they  contemplated  was  not  the  shameful  and 
degrading  surrender  which  actually  ensued,  and  if 
they  had  known  what  was  going  to  happen  they  would 
have  modified  their  opinion  considerably. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    FIGHTING    AROUND    PBETORTA. 

Tlie  Boers,  though  maiBtaining  a  state  of  siege,  usually  not  the  attack- 
ing party — The  skirmish  on  the  28th  of  December — The  Boer 
account— Volunteer  opinions  of  the  officers — The  first  Red 
House  sortie —Captain  D'Arcy  wounded — The  Zwart  Kopije 
affair— The  Carbineers  severely  handled — Firing  on  a  flag  of 
truce — Capture  of  the  Kojjije — Column  attacked  on  the  way 
home — Behaviour  of  the  women — The  prisoners — The  Elands- 
fontein  sortie— Colonel  Gildea  blames  Captain  Sanctuary  for 
not  guarding  the  flank — Indignation  among  the  Carbineers. 
The  Boer  account  of  the  fight — The  Red  House  Kraal  sortie 
— Captain  Sanctuary  shot — Flank  attack  of  the  Boers — Colonel 
Gildea  wounded — Cowardice  of  the  regulars — Failure  of  the 
sortie — Incidents  of  the  retreat — Boers  firing  on  an  ambulance 
waggon — Riot  in  camp —Release  of  prisoners — Reconnaissances 
— Meant  for  despatches,  but  of  no  real  use — End  of  the  siege. 

Although  the  Boers  maintained  a  strict  state  of  siege, 
they  never  ventured  to  attack  us.  Tliey  confined 
their  efforts  to  stray  skirmishes,  and  attempts  to  carry 
off  our  cattle,  or  to  intercept  our  patrols.  The  fights 
which  took  place  were  generally  due  to  our  initiative, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel,  we  did  not  by 
any  means  issue  gloriously  from  them.  The  first 
brush  with  the  enemy  at  which  blood  was  drawn  was 
on  the  28th  of  December.  Lieutenant  O'Grady,  of 
the  94th,  was  sent  out  in  the  direction  of  Erasmus's 
laager,  to  the  south  of  Pretoria,  with   some  mounted 
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infantry  and  volunteers,  on  a  scouting  expedition. 
Sergeant-Major  (afterwards  Lieutenant)  Williams,  of 
the  Carbineers,  was  told  off  with  four  men  as  an 
advance-guard,  and  Captain  Sampson  was  sent  with  a 
detachment  of  Nourse's  Horse  in  another  direction. 
The  advance-guard,  finding  themselves  not  properly 
supported  by  the  regulars — who  had  dismounted — 
retired  on  the  main  body,  and  refused  to  act  further 
in  that  capacity.  After  some  wrangling,  another 
advance-guard  of  the  Carbineers  was  formed,  which 
came  up  with  Captain  Sampson,  and  in  his  company 
crossed  the  Six  Mile  Spruit,  a  stream  which  after- 
wards became  the  scene  of  other  fighting.  The  main 
body  was  split  into  two  detachments,  one  of  which, 
consisting  of  the  Carbineers,  advanced  parallel  with 
Captain  Sampson's  troop,  and  reached  the  farmhouse 
of  Erasmus,  which  they  began  to  denude  of  poultry 
and  forage.  The  regulars,  under  Lieutenant  0' Grady, 
meantime  advanced  over  a  hill  betweeu  the  troops. 
While  the  Carbineers  were  engaged  in  looting  the 
farmhouse  shots  were  fired,  and  on  emerging  from  the 
house  it  was  discovered  that  Captain  Sampson  was 
attacked  by  a  patrol  of  the  enemy,  numbering  about 
thirty  or  forty,  which  formed  the  advance-guard  of 
a  much  larger  party.  Two  of  the  volunteers  were 
wounded,  and  Sampson  fell  back  on  his  friends,  who 
had  left  the  farmhouse.  The  mounted  infantry,  on 
hearing  the  shots,  retired  precipitately  over  the  hill. 
In  the  despatches  the  lieutenant  in  command  says  he 
retired  to  prevent  a  party  of  the  enemy  outflanking 
the  troops,  but  the  volunteers  were  unable  to  perceive 
any  Boers  in  the  direction  indicated  by  him.  The 
volunteers,  having  joined  their  forces,  retreated  slowly 
up  the  hill,  carrying  their  wounded   with   them,  and 
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covering  tlieir  retreat.  When  they  arrived  at  the  top 
a  halt  was  made,  and  the  enemy  thereupon  withdrew. 
AVhile  the  enemy  were  retiring  the  lieutenant  and  his 
men  returned,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  into  Pretoria 
to  report.  Colonel  Gildea  came  out  with  a  body  of 
men  in  support,  but,  finding  the  Boers  made  no 
attempt  to  advance,  the  party  returned  to  Pretoria. 

According  to  the  Boer  account  of  this  skirmish, 
only  seven  of  their  men  were  engaged,^  but  this  is 
clearly  incorrect. 

On  the  morning  following  a  reconnaissance  in  force 
was  made,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gildea.  The 
troops  consisted  of  about  200  infantry,  and  nearly  all 
the  mounted  men  in  camp.  He  had  also  with  him 
two  guns  and  a  small  detachment  of  artillerymen  to 
work  them.  The  mounted  volunteers  were  thrown 
out  right  and  left  as  scouts,  and  the  mounted  infantry 
protected  the  column.  An  advance  was  made  to  the 
scene  of  the  fighting  on  the  previous  day,  a  small 
detachment  being  left  on  the  road  to  communicate  by 
flag  signals  with  the  hill  forts.  On  arrival  at  the  Six 
Mile  Spruit  a  halt  was  made  on  a  hill  commanding  the 
spruit,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  to  feel  the  enemy, 
who  occupied  a  hill  on  the  other  side.  The  scouts 
were  afterwards  retired,  and  the  hill  was  shelled.  The 
enemy  withdrew  in  confusion,  and  the  troops  marched 
over  the  spruit,  and  took  possession  of  the  hill  they 
had  been  in  the  occupation  of.  The  enemy  then 
appeared  in  force  at  a  farmhouse  called  "  The  Red 
House ;"  and  shells  were  fired  at  them,  but  the  prac- 
tice being  bad,  the  colonel  ordered  the  firing  to  cease. 
The  troops  had  left  home  under  strict  orders  not  to 
go  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  Colonel  Gildea  having 
1  See  "De  Vrijliei Js-Voorlog  "  of  Du  Plessis,  p.  349. 
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reached  bis  limit,  prepared  to  return.  Before  doing 
so  he  was  entreated  to  allow  the  mounted  volunteers 
to  try  to  cut  off  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  Boers. 
He  consented,  but  gave  orders  that  they  were  not  to 
attack  the  enemy's  laager.  Unfortunately  his  message 
was  wrongly  interpreted  by  an  officious  person,  who 
took  upon  himself  to  act  as  aide-de-camp,  and  the 
volunteers  "  went  at"  the  laager,  at  which  they  met 
with  a  warm  reception.  Captain  D'Arcy  was  shot  in 
the  foot  and  permanently  disabled  for  the  rest  of 
the  siege,  and  three  other  volunteers  were  severely 
wounded.  Amongst  these  was  young  Melville,  the 
son  of  my  genial  companion  in  Betshuana-land,  a 
mere  lad,  who  remained  in  action  to  the  last,  notwith- 
standing his  wounds,  resisting  all  attempts  to  take 
him  to  the  rear,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  fight. 

Colonel  Gildea,  seeing  no  profit  in  running  mounted 
men  against  stone  walls,  ordered  the  volunteers  to 
retire.  The  whole  column  thereupon  retreated  in 
good  order,  and  were  unmolested  by  the  enemy 
According  to  the  Boer  account,  there  were  only  seven- 
teen men  on  their  side  engaged,^  but  the  volunteers 
on  their  return  stated  that  they  were  in  considerable 
force.  Our  troops  claimed  to  have  put  several  of  the 
enemy  ]ior§  de  combat,  but  this  is  denied  by  the 
Boers. 

The  next  engagement  of  any  importance  was  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Zwart  Kopije  affair. 
This  was  an  attack  on  one  of  the  enemy's  laagers, 
situated  on  a  small  hill  called  the  Zwart  Kopije,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  east  of  Pretoria.  The  kopije  formed 
a  strong  natural  fortress,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
brushwood,  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  It  was 
^  See  the  work  before  quoted,  p.  349. 
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washed  at  the  base  on  two  sides  by  Pienaar's  River, 
and  a  farmhouse  known  as  Cockrofsts  stood  imme- 
diately behind  it. 

The  attack  took  place  on  the  6th  of  January.  The 
carbineers  were  sent  ahead  to  occupy  some  small  hills 
behind  the  Zwart  Kopije,  with  orders  to  remain  quiet, 
and  intercept  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  the  Boers 
got  wind  of  their  movements,  probably  through  some 
treachery  in  our  camp.  The  A  troop  of  the  car- 
bineers, who  occupied  a  hill  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  farmhouse,  were  severely  handled.  Two  were 
shot  dead,  and  two  wounded,  and  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  them  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  main 
column.  One  of  the  volunteers  described  the  fire  of 
the  Boers  to  me  as  a  great  deal  too  close  to  be 
pleasant.  He  and  his  comrades  lay  behind  some 
rocks,  and  the  moment  they  showed  any  part  of  their 
bodies,  bullets  flew  all  around.  Before  the  column 
arrived,  the  Boers  were  coming  in  from  other  laagers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  B  troop,  which  were  at 
some  distance,  were  unable  to  support  their  comrades, 
for  fear  of  being  outflanked.  For  a  few  minutes  after 
the  column  came  up,  the  carbineers  were  exposed  to  a 
new  peril.  The  artillery  mistook  them  for  Boers,  and 
fired  two  shells  at  them,  both  of  which,  happily, 
missed  their  mark.  It  was  while  one  of  the  troopers 
was  signalling  to  stop  this  shooting  that  he  was  killed. 
When  the  main  body  arrived,  the  kopije  was  shelled, 
several  of  the  shells  hitting  the  rocks  and  bursting 
among  the  Boers.  The  infantry  were  extended  in  a 
sort  of  half  moon,  and  steadily  advanced  towards  the 
kopije.  A  white  flag  was  thereupon  hoisted  by  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Gildea  immediately  ordered  the 
"cease    firing"   to   sound.      The  regulars   sprang  to 
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their  feet,  but  the  infantry  vohmteers  who  accom- 
panied the  troops  being  more  acquainted  with  Boer 
tactics,  remained  quiet.  Colonel  Gildea  himself  ad- 
vanced to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  kopije, 
and  sent  a  corporal  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  speak  to 
the  enemy.  When  the  latter  got  within  about  sixty 
feet  of  the  kopije,  the  Boers  treacherously  opened 
fire  on  the  flag  of  truce,  but  luckily  missed  both  the 
corporal  and  the  colonel.  Indignant  at  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Gildea  rode  back  to  the 
troops,  and  ordered  a  general  advance.  Some  of  the 
regulars  were  killed,  but  the  remainder  and  the  in- 
fantry volunteers  advanced  steadily.  A  charge  was 
ordered,  and  the  volunteers  rushed  forward  and  took 
the  house  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  regulars 
meantime  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  both 
parties  were  preparing  for  the  final  rush,  when  another 
white  flag  was  hoisted.  This  time  no  attempt  was 
made  to  fire  on  the  troops,  and  all  the  Boers  left  on 
the  kopije  surrendered. 

The  dead  and  wounded  were  collected,  the  prisoners 
placed  in  a  waggon,  possession  was  taken  of  the  enemy's 
ammunition  and  cattle,  and  five  waggons  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  were  blown  up  with  dynamite.  This  being 
done,  the  column  started  back  to  town,  the  men  being 
much  fagged  with  their  exertions.  On  the  way  our 
troops  were  attacked  by  a  number  of  the  enemy  from 
the  Eed  House,  about  150  strong.  The  mounted 
infantry  were  sent  out  to  engage  them,  and  the 
carbineers  detached  in  support.  According  to  the 
carbineer  account,  the  mounted  infantry  "  bolted  "  on 
the  latter  riding  up.  Any  way,  they  retired,  whether 
by  orders  or  not,  leaving  the  fight  to  the  carbineers, 
who  with  the  help  of  the  artillery  prevented  the  enemy 
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from  attacking  tlie  column.  Another  carbineer,  how- 
ever, was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  before  reaching 
home.  The  column  then  returned  without  further 
molestation,  bringing  their  prisoners  and  booty  with 
them,  and  also,  alas !  their  dead,  some  of  whom  were 
young  men  well  known  in  Pretoria,  and  much  liked. 

The  skirmish  was  to  some  extent  a  victory  for  us, 
but  a  victory  gained  at  a  great  loss — five  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded.  I  was  at  the  gate  of  the  laager 
when  the  troops  came  up.  A  cheer  was  raised  as  the 
prisoners  were  brought  into  the  jail,  but  it  was  imme- 
diately suppressed,  and  a  minute  afterwards  all  our 
hats  were  respectfully  taken  off,  as  the  bodies  of  our 
dead  comrades  passed  by.  It  was  the  first  time  any 
of  the  infantry  volunteers  had  been  allowed  to  go  out 
to  fight,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  requests  to  be 
permitted ;  and  the  eighty  men  who  went  from  our 
laager  were  surrounded  by  groups  of  admiring  com- 
rades, to  whom  they  had  to  fight  their  battle  over 
again. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  firing  on  the  flag  of 
truce  was  intentional.  The  Boer  prisoners  admitted 
the  fact,  but  defended  it  by  alleging  that  there  were 
two  parties  among  them.  One  party  wanted  to 
surrender,  and  put  up  the  flag.  The  other,  which  was 
led  by  the  commandant,  Hans  Botha,  wished  to  go 
on  fighting,  and  it  was  they  who  fired  on  our  flag. 
This  was  not  the  only  time  a  flag  of  truce  was  unfairly 
used.  The  Boers  at  the  Majuba  Hill  fired  on  one 
also ;  and  the  attack  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit  was  made 
under  cover  of  a  white  flag. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  fighting 
around  Pretoria  was  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  women  restrained  all  show  of  anxiety  while  their 
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husbands  and  brothers  were  out  fighting.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  troops  were  engaged,  and  the  boom 
of  the  cannon  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  rifles  could 
be  plainly  heard,  I  was  near  one  of  the  bungalows 
which  were  occupied  by  the  women.  Save  for  a  dis- 
inclination to  talk,  a  little  shudder  as  the  cannon 
rang  louder  than  usual,  or  an  occasional  sob  or 
wringing  of  the  hands,  it  would  have  hardly  been 
possible  to  have  observed  any  anxiety.  Perhaps  at 
that  moment  some  dear  one  might  be  lying  on  the 
veld  taking  his  last  breath ;  but  there  was  a  feeling 
abroad  that  the  spirits  of  the  men  must  be  kept  up, 
and  a  stern  repression  of  feeling  was  exercised.  Never 
once  did  I  see  or  hear  of  any  outbreak  of  grief  on  the 
part  of  the  women  of  Pretoria,  till  the  cruel  day 
arrived — at  the  end  of  the  investment — when  the 
news  of  British  surrender  was  made  public  by  British 
officers.  Then — and  only  then — the  long  pent-up 
feelings  found  vent,  and  women  went  wildly  up  and 
down  the  avenues  of  the  camp,  loudly  and  bitterly 
regretting  that  their  relations  and  friends  had  been 
sacrificed  to  such  an  end.  One  poor  woman,  who  had 
lost  her  son,  became  temporarily  deranged.  Persons 
at  home  cannot  imagine  the  depth  of  the  degradation 
which  was  then  felt,  not  only  by  strong  men,  but  by 
gentle  women,  who  had  been  sustained  through  most 
trying  times  and  sufferings  by  a  patriotism  and  a 
chivalrous  feeling  equal  in  degree,  if  not  in  manner,  to 
that  of  the  men.  Their  fortitude  was  broken  do^vn, 
not  by  the  dangers  to  which  their  beloved  ones  were 
exposed,  but  by  the  treacherous  desertion  which  both 
they  and  their  relatives  experienced  at  tlie  hands  of 
their  own  kith  and  kin  in  England. 

The  day  after  the  Zwart  Kopije  fight,  some  Kaffirs 
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^ho  came  into  the  camp  stated  that  a  nimour  was 
prevalent  among  the  Boers  that  we  had  chopped  the 
prisoners  to  pieces.  There  were  amongst  them 
men  who  were  igrnorant  enouofh  to  believe  the  most 
malicious  reports,  and  the  leaders,  for  purposes  of 
their  own,  allowed  them  to  be  freely  circulated.  The 
wounded  commander,  Hans  Botha,  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  properly  cared  for.  He  had  five  wounds, 
one  in  the  stomach,  but  he  recovered.  The  other 
prisoners  were  taken  to  the  jail,  where  they  were  put 
under  guard  till  their  release  after  the  Eed  House 
Kraal  affair,  as  will  be  presently  narrated.  The  Boer 
triumvirate  afterwards  tried  to  get  up  a  case  of  hard 
usage  of  them,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  sufferings  the 
Boers  inflicted  upon  their  volunteer  prisoners  at 
Potchefstroom,  but  it  failed  signally. 

The  next  sortie  of  any  consequence  was  the  attack 
on  Pretorius'  laager  to  the  west  of  Pretoria.  I  append 
a  description  of  it  taken  from  ray  diary .^ 

Simday,  January  17th. — To-day,  instead  of  being  a  day  of  rest, 
was  a  day  of  turmoil  and  trouble.  The  excitement  began  at  mid- 
night, when  I  was  aroused  out  of  bed  by  the  commandant,  who  was 
seeking  volunteers  to  go  out  to  attack  the  Boer  laager  to  the  west 
of  Pretoria  under  Henning  Pretorius.  About  150  men  went  from 
the  convent  laager  up  to  the  camp,  where  the  forces  Avere  marshalled. 
They  left  about  half-past  four  o'clock.  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  the 
waggons,  and  got  up  to  see  them  go  by.  I  counted  thirteen  waggons, 
laden  with  infantry  and  volunteers,  and  two  guns,  and  most  of  the 
mounted  men.  There  was  another  smaller  gun  carried  on  one  of 
the  waggons.  Altogether  about  600  men  passed  the  convent.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time    the  troops  were  visible  marching  up    the    valley, 

^  The  diary  wa.s  afterwards  lost  in  transmission  from  Capetown  to 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  only  a  few  pages  survive  in  letters  sent  home. 
I  am  consequently  obliged  to  rely  upon  my  memory  and  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  for  many  of  the  facts  stated,  but  I  can  vouch  for  their 
accuracy,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 
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like  a  snake  crawling  along.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  lines,  several 
charges  of  dynamite  were  exploded  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  town  to 
delude  the  Boers  into  the  idea  that  fighting  was  going  on  in  that 
quarter.  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  explosion  of  dynamite  was  a 
mistake.  It  sim[)ly  put  all  the  Doors  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
qui-vive,  and  helped  to  bring  about  a  less  fortunate  termination  of 
the  sortie  than  was  hoped  for.  The  next  phase  in  the  movements 
of  the  troops,  which  I  was  able  to  mark  with  my  glass,  was  that  the 
waggons  had  been  left  under  the  lee  of  the  hill  wliich  bounds  the 
Pretoria  valley  to  the  west,  and  that  the  troops  had  disappeared  over 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Shortly  afterwards  cannonading  commenced,  and 
we  were  able  not  only  to  see  the  smoke  of  the  discharges,  but  also 
that  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells.  The  cannonading 
continued  at  intervals  aU  the  morning,  sometimes  brisk,  and  at  other 
times  with  long  intervals  between,  till  about  mid-day,  when  one  of 
the  hill-forts  signalled  that  our  trcops  were  retiring,  protecteil  by  the 
cannon  and  mounted  infantry.  Scon  afterwards  the  column  came  in 
sight  over  the  hill,  and  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  liills  were 
dotted  with  puffs  of  smoke.  At  a  small  kopije,  about  three  miles 
up  the  valley,  a  brisk  skirmish  took  place.  I  coidd  distinguish 
horsemen  riding  up  to  and  round  the  kopije,  and  the  top  of  the  hill 
was  wreathed  in  smoke.  Occasionally  the  big  guns  thundered  with 
a  hoarse  roar,  and  belched  forth  larger  volumes  of  smoke  ;  and  mounted 
men  firing  at  each  other  were  visible  all  over  the  veld,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  which  were  friends  and  which  were  foes. 
As  the  column  neared  the  lines  the  fire  slackened,  and  there  was  no 
molestation  during  the  last  mile  or  mile  and  a  half. 

While  we  were  all  watching  the  incoming  troops,  a  cry  was  raised, 
"  The  Boers  !  the  Boers  !  "  and  a  rush  was  made  to  the  other  side  of 
the  laager,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Pretoria  valley,  across  the  Aapijes  river.  Sure  enough  there  were 
Boers  riding  down  the  slopes  of  the  valley  at  break-neck  speed,  ap- 
parently with  a  view  of  cutting  off  a  herd  of  cattle  that  were  quietly 
grazing  near  the  river.  There  were  about  sixty  of  them.  It  was  a 
bold  thing  for  such  a  small  band  to  approach  so  near,  but  they  must 
have  thought  all  the  mounted  men  were  away  on  the  sortie,  and 
they  may  have  fancied  that  all  the  big  guns  were  also  away.  Mr. 
Mears'  farmhouse  lies  near  where  the  cattle  were.  He  was  at  his 
house,  and  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  firing  he  got  on  the  wall  of 
his  cattle  kraal.  One  of  the  Boers  saw  him,  and  dismounted  and 
took  a  pot  shot  at  him.  The  bullet  whistled  past  Mr.  Mears'  head, 
and  caused  him,  as  he   afterwards  said,  to  get  down  from  that  wall 
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quicker  than  he  ever  came  down  fioiii  any  wall  in  his  life.  As  soon 
as  the  Boers  were  within  range  Fort  TuUy  opened  fire  on  them,  and 
it  was  followed  shortly  by  Fort  Royal.  The  shells  from  Fort  Tully 
W(int  wide  of  the  mark,  but  one  from  Fort  Eoyal  was  well  aimed, 
and  is  reported  to  have  killed  or  wountled  two  men.  Immediately  the 
shells  were  fired  at  them,  the  Boers  turned  round  and  went  off 
helter-skelter  up  the  hills,  but  not  before  one  of  th(;ni  had  shot  two 
of  the  cattle  in  a  rage  at  not  being  able  to  take  them  away.  They 
were  not  more  than  1500  yards  from  our  laager  before  they  retreated, 
and  I  could  distinguish  their  manoiuvres  plainly  as  they  galloped 
from  clump  to  clump,  turning  to  fire  occasionally.  liefore  they  got 
over  the  ridge  a  troop  of  mounted  men  were  after  them,  and  this 
accelerated  their  movements  consideruljly.  At  the  first  alarm  the 
men  were  all  called  to  their  loopholes,  but  when  the  Boers  had 
finally  disappeared  from  view,  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
quarters  in  time  to  welcome  their  comrades,  who  were  returning  from 
the  sortie. 

Their  story  of  what  had  liappened  was  substantially  as  follows: — 
They  found  the  Boers  intrenched  in  a  series  of  schanses  (stoneworks, 
breast  high),  along  the  northern  ridge  of  the  valley,  and  in  a  large 
laager  in  a  kloof  there.  Tlie  cannon  shelled  the  schanses  and  laager, 
and  Xourse's  men  advanced  along  the  i-idge,  driving  the  Boers  along 
it  into  the  laager,  which  was  built  of  stone  and  loopholed.  Home  of 
Nourse's  men  got  within  200  yards  of  th*;  laager  and  experienced  a 
very  Avarm  fire,  which  they  returned  as  well  as  they  could  from 
behind  the  stones  of  the  ridge.  The  cannon  sh(;lled  the  laager  for  a 
long  time,  Vjut  little  damage  was  done.  The  position  occupied  by 
the  Boers  was  a  strong  one,  and  although  some  of  the  volunteers 
thought  it  might  have  been  stormed  without  much  difficulty,  the 
colonel  in  command  did  not  probably  feel  warranted  in  risking  it. 
Besides,  the  Boers  at  Six  Mile  Spruit  had  heard  the  cannon,  or  more 
probably  the  dynamite,  and  a  large  troop  of  four  or  five  hundred  were 
seen  swarming  down  the  northern  copes  of  the  valley,  with  a  view  of 
takirig  the  column  in  the  flank.  Accoj'dingly  the  word  was  given  to 
retire,  and  the  column  retreated.  The  guns  and  mounted  men  were 
placed  in  the  rear,  and  protected  the  retreat.  The  vf)luntfi(;rs  from 
our  laager  did  not  even  fire  a  shot.  As  the  column  mar<:hed  down 
the  valley,  the  Boers  hovered  on  the  hills  on  either  Hi<le,  pouring  in 
a  fire  at  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  yards,  and  anon  retiring  behind 
the  I'idges  to  avoid  the  shells  from  the  big  guns.  Some  of  them  made 
an  attempt  at  the  kopije,  where  we  saw  skirmishing  going  on,  but 
Nourse's  men  were  too  quick  for  them.     They  got  into  it  first,  after 
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an  exciting  race,  and  made  it  so  hot  for  the  disappointed  Boers 
■whom  they  forestalled,  that  they  had  to  beat  a  quick  retreat.  All 
down  the  valley  the  firing  was  kept  up,  and  the  Boers  must  have 
wasted  a  tremendous  amoiuit  of  ammunition,  as  the  range  was  too 
long  to  be  effective.  We  lost  two  men,  a  sergeant-major  of  Nourse's 
Horse,  and  a  black  private.  Five  others  were  wounded.  Two  men, 
both  wounded,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Boers.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  enemy's  loss. 

While  the  firing  was  going  on,  divine  services  were  being  held. 
I  was  present  at  the  Wesleyan  services  in  the  jail-yard,  and  en- 
deavoured to  listen  to  a  gospel  of  peace,  while,  within  sight,  a  gospel 
of  quite  another  sort  was  being  preached  from  the  mouths  of  cannon 
and  rifles. 

Mr.  Mears  recognized  one  of  the  men  Avho  made  a  dash  at  the 
cattle.  It  was  Charl  Erasmus,  who  has  a  farm  within  a  short  distance 
from  Pretoria,  and  who  distinguished  himself  some  time  ago  by  trying 
to  drown  two  Pretoria  boys  AA'hom  he  caught  fishing  on  his  farm. 

Nourse's  men  distinguished  themselves  especially  in 
the  attack  on  the  laager.  They  were  officered  by  a 
young  man  named  Glynn,  who  led  them  along  the  ridgo 
leadino^  to  the  laaofer  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  veteran. 
All  the  volunteer  officers  I  talked  with  thought  we  had 
won  the  position,  and  that  an  attack  would  certainly 
have  been  crowned  with  success. 

One  passage  in  the  official  account  of  the  sortie 
presented  to  the  commandant  by  Colonel  Gildea 
excited  some  indignation  among  the  carbineers. 
The  colonel  said  that  had  Captain  Sanctuary  held  a 
hill  where  he  was  posted  to  protect  the  flank,  the 
enemy's  movement  might  have  been  checked.  He 
admitted  that  the  captain  had  orders  from  him  to 
reinforce  the  troops  at  the  front,  but  he  says,  "  he 
might,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  have  used  his 
own*  discretion,  and  reoccupied  the  hill  he  had  just 
left."  *     As  this  report  appears  in  the  Blue  Book,  it  is 

"  C.  28G6,  p.  123. 
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only  fair  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Sanctuary,  who  was 
subsequently  shot,  to  state  what  he  hhnself  told  me, 
in  which  statement  he  was  corroborated  by  his  com- 
rades. He  said  when  he  got  the  order  to  retire  from 
the  hill  he  sent  word  back  that  he  could  not,  as  the 
Boers  were  threatening  our  flank.  A  second  message 
came,  "  Come  to  the  front."  Again  he  sent  back,  saying 
that  it  would  not  be  safe.  A  third  time  Colonel 
Gildea  sent  a  most  peremptory  order  to  him  to 
obey  orders  or  to  take  the  consequences.  Upon  this, 
and  against  his  judgment.  Captain  Sanctuary  with- 
drew his  men. 

One  gallant  action  performed  at  this  sortie  deserves 
attention.  Trooper  Donagher,  of  Nourse's  Horse,  and 
Corporal  Murray,  of  the  94th,  at  great  personal  peril, 
and  under  a  heavy  fire,  rescued  a  wounded  man  from 
the  Boers.  Both  of  them  have,  I  am  glad  to  observe, 
since  been  rewarded  with  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Our  troops  numbered  about  600  men.  According 
to  an  account  presented  by  Henning  Pretorius,  the 
Boer  commandant,  to  his  commandant-general,  there 
were  only  about  a  hundred  Boers  in  the  laager.  He 
contemptuously  describes  Nourse's  Horse  as  "  bas- 
tards "  and  "  Hottentots,"  and  says  they  were  drunk. 
He  admits  that  they  got  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
laager,  but  he  says  the  moment  the  Boers  rushed  out 
to  attack,  after  they  saw  their  friends  coming  down 
the  hill-side,  the  "  bastards  "  naturally  took  to  flight, 
and  sixty  of  his  men  followed  them,  and  thereupon  the 
"  rooibatjes  "  fled  also.  Pretorius  was  wounded,  but 
he  followed  on  horseback  after  the  attacking  Boers, 
and  he  says  he  sat  like  a  "  gentleman  "  watching  the 
flight  of  the  English.' 

*  See  "Do  Yrijhei.ls  Oorl<.g,"  p.  351. 
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The  next  sortie  of  any  consequence  was  the  "  Red 
House  Kraal "  affair.  This  was  also  practically  the 
last  sortie ;  the  regular  troops  showed  the  white 
feather  so  unmistakably,  that  the  oflQcers  never  ven- 
tured to  take  them  out  for  any  serious  work  again. 

The  sortie  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February. 
Colonel  Gildea  went  out  before  daybreak  in  the 
direction  of  Six  Mile  Spruit,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  situated  the  Red  House,  with  about  600 
men  under  his  command.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men 
from  our  laager  formed  part  of  the  column,  but  they 
were  kept  as  a  reserve,  and  did  not  even  fire  a  shot. 
They  were  left  in  possession  of  the  spruit,  while  the  car- 
bineers were  sent  forward  to  occupy  the  koppie  on  the 
other  side,  where  their  first  skirmish  took  place.  They 
found  this  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  an  advance  was  then 
made  on  a  kraal  commanding  the  farmhouse  known  as 
the  "  Red  House,"  where  the  head  laager  of  the  Boers 
was  situated.  The  carbineers  were  ordered  to  endea- 
vour to  rush  the  kraal,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
column  followed  in  support.  The  kraal  was  manned 
by  a  number  of  the  Boers,  who  poured  a  hot  fire  on 
the  carbineers.  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain 
Sanctuary,  who  was  shot  in  both  legs.  The  gallant 
captain  fastened  a  ramrod  to  one  of  the  wounded 
legs,  which  was  broken,  and  would  have  remained 
on  the  field,  but  his  comrades  forced  him  into  the 
ambulance. 

The  rush  having  failed,  the  guns  were  brought  into 
position,  and  for  once  they  made  good  practice,  breach- 
ing the  walls  and  driving  the  Boers  out  of  the  kraal. 
The  waggons  on  which  the  infantry  were  sitting  were 
brought  up  to  the  front,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  attack.     But  the  Boers,  though  driven 
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temporarily  out  of  the  kraal,  were  not  beaten.  They 
galloped  round  to  our  left  flank,  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  slight  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  carbineers — 
which,  however,  was  only  temporary — they  occupied 
a  position  which  enabled  them  to  rake  the  column. 
Colonel  Gildea  fell  wounded,  and  had  to  be  carried 
into  an  ambulance.  Immediately  a  scene  of  confusion 
supervened.  The  second  in  command  was  in  another 
part  of  the  field,  and  could  not  be  found  for  a  short 
time.  The  regulars  lost  heart,  and  at  last  took  to 
their  heels  and  bolted,  Tvithout  firing  a  shot,  some  of 
them  throwing  their  guns  away  as  they  ran.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  mounted  volunteers  the  guns 
would  have  been  captured.  As  it  was,  one  of  the 
ambulances,  containing  Captain  Sanctuary  and  some 
other  wounded  men,  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  The 
mounted  men  protected  as  well  as  they  could  the 
retreat  of  the  panic-stricken  soldiers,  who  did  not 
recover  from  their  fright  till  they  reached  Pretoria. 
The  Boers  followed  our  men  for  some  distance,  and 
then,  seeing  there  was  no  intention  of  renewing  the 
fight,  they  retired. 

The  official  despatch  glosses  over  the  flight  of  the 
troops  as  well  as  possible,  but  it  can  hardly  disguise 
the  real  nature  of  what  occurred.  The  panic  was 
complete — so  much  so  that  the  volunteer  reserve, 
which  was  stationed  at  Six  Mile  Spruit,  was  ordered 
to  retire  as  hurriedly  as  it  could.  The  order  was 
brought  by  an  officer  breathless  with  fast  riding,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  men  to  be  allowed 
to  fight,  they  were  not  permitted.  In  order  to  show 
how  completely  disorganized  the  regulars  were,  I  may 
mention  an  incident  which  was  recited  to  me  by  one 
of  the   officers  of   the  carbineers.     He  said  while  he 
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was  riding  leisurely  behind  tlie  retreating  column,  he 
came  across  a  waggon  on  the  veld.  There  was  no 
one  in  charge,  except  a  half-caste  driver  and  an 
officer,  who  was  trying  to  cut  a  dead  mule  out  of  the 
traces,  so  as  to  allow  the  waggon  to  proceed.  The 
carbineer  asked  him  where  his  men  were,  and  the 
officer  said  they  had  bolted.  A  stray  shot  killed  the 
mule,  and  the  men  thereupon  rushed  from  the  waggon, 
and,  jumping  on  to  an  ammunition-waggon  which  was 
passing,  drove  off,  leaving  their  officer  to  his  fate. 
Lieutenant  Williams,  of  the  carbineers,  said  he  saw 
men  in  the  extremity  of  their  terror  clinging  to  the 
"  long  waggon  " — the  long  pole  which  runs  under- 
neath the  ordinary  South  African  waggon.  I  myself 
saw  the  men  trooping  down  the  hills  into  Pretoria  in 
threes  and  fours,  regardless  of  discipline.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Melville,  who  was  out  and  saw  the  whole  of  it,  said 
he  was  positive  there  were  not  more  than  eighty  Boers 
engaged ;  and  from  these  200  regulars  ran,  and  the 
remainder  of  a  column,  900  strong,  were  compelled  by 
orders  to  retire.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  ground  to  explain  the  defeat.  The  Boers  had 
little  shelter.  If  Colonel  Gildea  had  not  been  wounded, 
things  would  probably  have  had  a  different  result. 
But  his  disablement  started  a  panic,  and  once  started 
it  was  impossible  to  restrain  it. 

One  of  the  persons  captured  with  the  ambulance- 
waggon  was  a  German  watchmaker,  who  acted  as  an 
hospital  orderly  at  the  hospital  at  our  laager,  and  at 
whose  hands  I  received  many  kindnesses  during  the 
time  I  was  under  hospital  treatment.  He  volunteered 
to  go  out  with  the  ambulance,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
deserted  by  the  troops  he  was  helping  to  lift  a  wounded 
man  into  it.     The  Boers  rode  down  to  it,  and  fired  on 
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the  party.  My  friend  and  all  tlie  other  attendants 
were  wounded,  and  the  wounded  man  they  were  assist- 
insr  was  shot  a  second  time.  Lohner,  the  watchmaker, 
had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet,  which  passed  through 
the  legs  of  one  man  and  the  body  of  another  before  it 
reached  him.  The  unfortunate  attendants  shouted  to 
the  Boers  to  stop,  but  they  still  kept  on  firing,  and  the 
former  thereupon  crept  under  the  waggon,  and  the 
Boers  came  down  and  made  them  prisoners.  Lohner, 
who  was  well  known  to  the  Boers,  asked  them  why  they 
had  not  respected  the  Geneva  flag,  which  was  flying  over 
the  ambulance.  They  replied  that  they  thought  it  was 
an  ammunition-waggon.  One  of  the  wounded  was 
Trooper  Chambury,  of  the  carbineers,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  first  sortie.  It  was  his  first  day  out 
after  leaving  hospital.  This  time  he  received  a  death- 
wound.  Captain  Sanctuary  lingered  for  some  time, 
and  then  died.  The  chief  losses  were  among  the 
carbineers  and  the  artillery,  who  stuck  to  their  guns 
manfully.  The  recreant  regulars  did  not  lose  a  man, 
and  they  returned  home  with  their  bandoliers  filled 
with  the  same  number  of  cartridges  they  took  out. 

There  was  a  scene  at  our  laager  on  the  return  of 
the  volunteers.  The  men  felt  severely  the  order  given 
to  them  to  retreat,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Major  Le  Mesurier,  our  commandant, 
who  had  gone  out  with  them,  and  who  was  a  great 
favourite,  they  would  probably  have  taken  the  matter 
in  their  own  liands,  and  done  a  little  fighting  on  their 
own  account,  after  the  Boer  fashion.  They  were  per- 
suaded to  retire  with  difficulty,  and  choking  with  indig- 
nation. For  some  time  after  their  return  1  could  get 
no  account  of  what  happened.  Some  time  afterwards 
their  feelings  became  sufficiently  composed  to  permit 
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them  to  speak.  But  they  never  recovered  their  equa- 
nimity during  the  rest  of  the  siege  ;  and  the  major  was 
openly  requested  to  inform  the  commander-in-cliief 
that  our  men  would  never  go  out  with  the  2nd-21st 
again.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  message  reached 
head-quarters  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not 
taken  out  again. 

In  the  camp  laager  a  riot  ensued  that  night.  The 
carbineers  and  artillery,  who  considered  they  had  been 
deserted  by  the  2nd-21st,  turned  out  in  force,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  them.  The  row  began  with  taunts, 
but  went  on  to  blows,  and  the  officers  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  patching  up  a  peace,  and  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  so  till  some  bloody  heads  and  noses  had 
resulted. 

Next  day  our  prisoners  were  released,  and  the  enemy 
returned  the  ambulance  with  the  wounded.  A  pretext 
was  made  by  the  authorities  that  the  transaction  was 
not  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the  pretext  was  too 
transparent  to  deceive  any  one.  Strange  to  say,  while 
all  the  hospital  attendants  were  wounded,  the  doctor  in 
charge,  who  was  mounted,  escaped  unhurt.  Most  of 
our  men  were  wounded  in  the  legs  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  The  enemy  always  shot  low,  and  they  shot 
well.  They  killed  or  wounded  seventeen  of  our  men, 
while,  according  to  their  account,^  they  did  not  lose  a 
single  man. 

After  the  Red  House  Kraal  fiasco  nothing  of  impor- 
tance occurred  till  the  end  of  the  siege.  The  end  soon 
came.  On  the  15th  of  March  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
in  by  the  enemy.  The  bearer  brought  with  him  a 
Boer  "  Government  Gazette  "  and  a  copy  of  the  Free 
State  paper  De  Express,  containing  an  account  of  the 
«  See  "  De  Vrijheids  Oorlog,"  p.  354. 
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Majuba  figlit,  and  of  tlie  armistice  concluded  by  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  with  the  Boers.  These  were  followed 
by  copies  of  English  papers  containing  a  confirmation 
of  the  news.  We  had  a  short  time  previously  received 
most  circumstantial  information  relative  to  the  advance 
of  General  Colley  to  relieve  us,  and  at  the  time  the  flag 
of  truce  arrived,  he  was  supposed  to  be  encamped  on 
the  High  Veld,  about  fifty  miles  from  Pretoria.  Several 
lotteries  were  started  depending  on  the  date  of  the 
relief  column  arriving  in  the  Pretoria  valley,  and  ex- 
pectation was  at  its  height  when  the  news  of  the  British 
reverses  arrived.  The  intelligence  was  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment ;  but  comfort  was  picked  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  papers  which  gave  us  the  bad  news  also 
brought  information  of  the  despatch  from  various  points 
of  overwhelming  reinforcements,  and  that  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  condemning  the  annexation 
had  been  negatived  by  a  majority.  Not  a  soul  dreamed 
of  the  desertion  which  was  impending  over  us.  The 
news  of  a  peace  having  been  concluded,  involving  the 
surrender  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers,  was  first  com- 
municated to  us  by  the  enemy,  but  we  laughed  it  to 
scorn  as  a  fabrication.  But  on  Monday,  the  28th,  102 
days  after  the  hoisting  of  the  Republican  flag  at  Heidel- 
berg, some  British  officers  came  into  camp  bearing 
the  humiliating  news  that  the  English  Government 
really  intended  to  surrender  the  country,  and  to  desert 
its  loyal  defenders. 

The  scene  which  ensued  baffles  description.  The  men 
hoisted  the  colours  half-mast  high.  The  Union  Jack 
was  pulled  down  and  dragged  through  the  mud.  The 
distinctive  ribbons  worn  round  the  hats  of  the  men  as 
badges  w^ere  pulled  off,  and  trampled  under  foot.  I 
saw  men  crying  like  childreu  with  shame  and  despair. 
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Some  went  raving  up  and  down  that  they  were  Encr- 
lishmen  no  longer ;  others  with  flushed  and  indignant 
faces  declaimed  against  the  treachery  which  had  misled 
them  into  a  useless  sacrifice ;  while  others  again,  with 
stricken  and  woe-begone  faces,  sat  contemplating  their 
impending  ruin,  "  refusing  to  be  comforted."  It  was 
a  painful,  distressing,  and  humihating  scene,  and  such 
as  I  hope  never  to  witness  again.  While  I  write,  the 
remembrance  of  it  comes  vividly  before  me  ;  and  as  I 
recall  to  mind  the  weeping  men  and  women,  the  in- 
furiated volunteers,  and  the  despairing  farmers  and 
storekeepers,  half  crazy  with  the  sense  of  wounded 
national  honour,  and  the  prospect  of  loss  and  ruin  before 
them,  my  blood  boils  within  me,  and  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  commit  to  paper  what  I  think.  The  lapse  of 
two  years  has  but  deepened  the  feeling  which  I  then 
experienced.  The  subject  may  perhaps  be  only 
unpleasant  to  people  at  home,  but  to  me  personally, 
who  have  seen  the  ruin  and  dismay  brought  upon  the 
too  credulous  loyalists,  the  recollections  it  stirs  up  are 
more  bitterly  mortifying  than  words  can  describe. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    FIGHTING    IN    THE    TRANSVAAL. 

Attack  oil  the  94th  Eegiment  at  Bronker's  Spruit — Over- confidence 
of  Colonel  Anstruther — Particulars  of  the  surprise— Boer  cour- 
tesy to  prisoners — Murder  of  Captain  Elliott — Siege  of  Potchef- 
stroom — The  garrison — Surrender  of  the  Government  ottices — 
Ill-treatment  of  Eaaf  and  liis  volunteers — Death  of  Findlay — 
Murder  of  Yan  der  Linden — Murder  of  Dr.  "Woite — Other 
murders — Story  of  the  defence  of  the  fort — Miserable  situation 
of  the  ladies — The  daily  life  of  the  soldiers — Attack  on  the 
Boer  trenches — Attempts  to  deceive  the  garrison — Boers  tiring 
on  the  white  flag — Treacherous  surrender — Garrison  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war — Siege  of  Standerton — Bravery  of  Hall 
— Use  of  the  cat — The  dummy  cannon — Siege  of  Lydenburg — 
Murder  of  Green — Appearance  of  Ayhvard — Mutiny  of  the 
troops — Siege  of  Rustenburg — Siege  of  Marabastad — Siege  of 
"Wakkerstroom — Ill-treatment  of  Mr.  Moffat  at  Zeerust— Natives 
hostile  to  the  Dutch — Their  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  fight — 
Their  crxiel  desertion. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  when  the 
Republican  flag  was  hoisted  at  Heidelberg  the  Boers 
despatched  three  bodies  of  troops  in  various  directions. 
One  proceeded  to  Potchefstroom,  to  get  the  proclama- 
tion of  Independence  printed ;  the  second  marched 
to  the  south-eastern  frontier,  to  meet  the  British  troops 
hurrying  up  from  Natal ;  the  third  was  detailed  to 
attack  a  detachment  of  the  94th  Regiment  on  its  way 
from  Lydenburg  to  join  tlio  garrison  at  Pretoria. 
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The  detachment  of  British  troops  consisted  of  two 
comj)anies  and  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anstruther.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced  in 
setting  out  from  Lydenburg  in  consequence  of  dif- 
ficulties in  procuring  waggons.  The  Boers  were  un- 
encumbered by  transport  arrangements  ;  a  little  biltong 
served  for  food ;  and  the  nearest  stream  supplied 
water.  Our  troops,  on  the  contrary,  were  impeded  by 
a  long  train  of  waggons,  which  not  only  acted  as  a 
hindrance  to  their  march,  but  contributed  indirectly  to 
the  fatal  results  which  followed.  It  was  the  same  in 
Zulu-land  during  the  Zulu  war.  The  lumbering  ox- 
waggons  loaded  with  stores  were  responsible  for  many 
disasters.  If  Colonel  Anstruther  had  left  Lydenburg 
in  light  marching  order,  he  would  have  been  in  Pretoria 
before  the  Boers  could  have  attacked  him ;  and  even 
if  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  there,  his  forces  would 
not  have  been  weakened  by  the  constant  necessity  of 
guarding  the  waggons,  and  might  not  have  suffered  so 
severely  as  they  did. 

The   detachment    left    Lydenburg    on    the    5th   of 
December.     It  reached  Middleburg  on  the  14th,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Pretoria.     While  at  Olif ant's 
river,  on  the  way.  Colonel  Anstruther  received  a  letter 
from   Colonel  Bellairs,  warning  him  that  500   Boers 
had  left  the  Boer  camp,  and  advising  him  to  be  cautious, 
and  to  guard  against  any  sudden  attack  or  surprise  of 
cattle.     The  letter  did  not   say  anything  about  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and  it  is   only  fair  to 
Colonel  Anstruther' s  memory  to  state  that  he  did  not 
gather  from  the  letter  that  war  had  actually  broken 
out.     At. the   same  time  he  can  hardly  be  acquitted 
of   blame.     After   the  warning    he  received,  a  good 
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look-out  should  have  been  maintained.  Tlie  country 
through  winch  he  was  marching  was,  like  most  of  the 
Transvaal,  hilly  and  treeless.  A  few  scouts  posted  on 
the  hill-tops  could  have  easily  ascertained  whether 
there  were  any  Boers  in  sight ;  but  only  one  scout  was 
sent  in  front,  while  the  column  with  its  long  train  of 
waggons  marched  on  unsuspiciously  into  the  trap  laid 
for  it. 

About  thirty-eight  miles  from  Pretoria  the  road  is 
crossed  by  a  small  stream,  known  as  Bronker's  Spruit. 
Shortly  before  it  crosses  the  spruit  the  road  winds 
down  a  hill  into  the  valley  through  which  the  spruit 
runs.  At  this  point  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road, 
looking  towards  Pretoria,  is  commanded  by  a  slight 
eminence,  covered  with  thorn-trees.  The  Boers  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  farm-house,  belonging  to  a 
man  named  Prinsloo,  situate  on  the  spruit,  till  their 
scouts  warned  them  that  the  long  train  of  waggons 
was  descending  the  hill.  They  then  mounted  their 
horses,  and  galloping  along  a  valley  running  parallel 
with  the  road,  but  concealed  from  it  by  the  above- 
mentioned  eminence,  they  suddenly  showed  themselves 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  among  the  trees.  What  followed 
may  be  described  in  an  extract  from  my  diary  taken 
down  shortly  afterwards  from  the  most  authentic 
sources : — 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  troops  had  got  within  a  short 
distance  of  Bronker's  Spruit,  about  forty  miles  from  Pretoria.  There 
were  230  rank  and  file,  with  five  officers,  and  other  persons,  includ- 
ing some  women  and  cliildren,  altogether  amounting  to  267  souls. 
At  the  time  tlie  attack  took  place  they  were  actually  on  the  march 
and  the  band  was  playing,  "  Kiss  me,  mother,"  A  mounted  scout 
rode  ahead,  and  Colonel  Anstruther,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and 
one  of  his  officers  were  also  riding  in  advance  of  the  band.  The 
main  body  marched  after  the  band.     It  consisted  of  about  120  men. 
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It  was  fulloAved  by  ;i  long  train  of  some  thirty-three  waggons,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  men  were  looking  after  the  waggons  and  guard- 
ing the  rear.  Suddenly,  as  they  marched  along,  unconscious  of 
danger,  a  large  body  of  armed  and  mounted  Boers  were  seen  in  front 
and  on  the  left  flank,  on  the  side  of  a  rise  of  the  plain,  and  partially 
concealed  by  thom-trees  which  grew  around.  The  band  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  tune.  Colonel  Anstruther's  attention  was  directed 
to  the  Boers  by  the  band  stopping.  He  shouted  out,  "  By  God,  look 
there,"  and  turned  round  to  ride  back  to  his  troops,  but  before  he 
could  get  to  them  a  Boer  rode  out  from  the  others  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  presented  a  letter  to  the  colonel.  The  letter  purported 
to  be  from  the  new  Boer  Government  of  the  Transvaal.  It  announced 
that  a  Kepublic  had  been  proclaimed,  and  required  the  colonel  in  its 
name  not  to  proceed  further.  He  replied  that  he  had  his  orders  and 
must  obey  them,  whereupon  the  messenger  said,  "Very  well,"  and 
rode  back.  Colonel  Anstruther  galloped  back  to  his  troops,  but  before 
he  could  do  anything  the  Boers,  who  had  been  cooUy  marking  out 
their  men  under  cover  of  the  flag  of  truce,  poured  in  a  deadly  volley 
at  about  200  yards  distance,  which  wounded  the  colonel,  killed  or 
wounded  most  of  his  officers,  and  effected  great  slaughter  among 
the  soldiers.  The  latter  scattered  as  well  as  the  panic  occasioned  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  permitted,  and  lay  down  on  the  road 
and  returned  the  fire.  But  they  were  unable  to  shelter  themselves 
effectually  from  the  bullets  of  the  Boers,  who,  from  long  practice  at 
game,  are  experienced  rifle-shots,  and  who  gradually  crept  round,  so 
as  to  take  them  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  and  front.  The 
fight  became  a  massacre,  and  Colonel  Anstruther,  seeing  that  if  it 
went  on  the  whole  regiment  would  be  annihilated,  ordered  the  "  Cease 
firing  "  to  soimd,  after  about  twenty-five  minutes'  fighting.  The  fire  of 
the  Boers  was  very  fatal.  Most  of  the  men  who  lay  down  on  the  road 
were  wounded  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  later  on,  when  the 
Boers  fired  from  the  right,  some  were  shot  in  the  legs ;  others, 
who  took  shelter  behuid  the  waggons,  were  principally  hit  about 
the  parts  of  their  bodies  visible  under  the  waggons.  Upon  the 
"  cease  firing "  sounding,  the  Boers  came  down  and  took  prisoners 
those  who  Avere  unhurt,  twenty  in  number.  AU  the  officers,  except 
the  paymaster,  were  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  even  he  was  grazed ; 
but  Mr.  Egerton,  who  had  charge  of  the  transport  arrangements,  was 
only  slightly  wounded,  and  he  was  deputed  by  the  poor  colonel, 
who  had  five  wounds  in  his  body,  to  negotiate  the  surrender  with 
Franz  Joubert,  the  Boer  commandant. 

The  Boers  behaved  very  well  after  the  surrender.     Joubert  said, 
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Avliether  truly  or  not,  tliat  he  had  sliot  one  of  them  Avitli  his  o^vn 
hands  because  he  persisted  in  firing  after  the  "  cease  firing  "  had 
sounded.  Indeed  for  a  little  time  afterwards  the  Boers  seemed 
amazed  at  -what  they  had  done,  and  some  of  them  said  they  had  not 
meant  to  inflict  such  a  dreadful  slaiighter,  but  they  had  only  intended 
preventing  the  regiment  from  joining  the  garrison  at  Pretoria.  Several 
of  them  came  down  among  the  wounded  and  rendered  assistance  in 
binding  up  their  wounds  and  attending  to  them.  Their  conduct  was 
not  imitated  by  all  our  soldiers,  for  I  almost  blush  to  say  that  some 
of  the  iinwounded  men  of  the  94th  broke  open  a  chest  with  brandy 
in  it  and  got  drunk,  with  the  dead  and  dying  all  around  them,  and 
the  ghastly  wrecks  of  the  terrible  carnage  before  their  eyes.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  but 
for  the  help  of  the  Boers  many  of  the  wounded  would  have  at  first 
been  uncared  for,  so  many  of  their  own  friends  being  in  such  a  state 
of  beastly  intoxication  as  to  be  unable  to  render  any  assistance.  It 
is  a  relief  from  this  degrading  picture  that  the  wounded  behaved 
extremely  well,  and  many  of  them  refused  to  be  assisted  until  they 
kncAV  their  colonel  had  been  attended  to; 

The  number  of  the  Boers  is  variously  estimated.  IMr.  Egerton 
says  he  did  not  see  more  than  500  when  he  went  to  Joubert  to 
negotiate  the  surrender ;  but  Father  Mayer,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  went  from  Pretoria  with  the  ambulances,  and  who  was  at 
considerable  trouble  in  collecting  the  facts  from  the  wounded,  says 
there  were  at  least  2000,  The  reverend  gentleman  estimates  the 
number  of  Boers  killed  as  at  least  100,  and  in  part  confirmation  he 
adduces  the  testimony  of  a  soldier  who  saAv  seventy  dead  horses  in 
one  jiart  of  the  battle-field.  The  Boers  carefully  removed  the  dead 
bodies  before  our  men  were  allowed  to  approach  the  place  from 
where  the  shots  were  fired  at  the  column.  The  Boer  loss  has, 
however,  been  estimated  at  less  by  otiier  persons,  and  the 
Boers  themselves  are  understood  to  admit  only  two  killed  and  five 
wounded. 

One  of  tlie  women  was  wounded  and  a  poor  child  was  slightl}''  hurt 
by  a  splinter.  Another  M'oman  had  a  bullet  through  her  hat  as  she 
was  bending  over  her  children  to  protect  them.  Tlie  Boers  were 
sorry  when  they  found  they  had  shot  a  woman. 

After  the  surrender  had  been  arranged  poor  Colonel  Anstruther, 
who,  despite  his  serious  wouiuls,  endeavoured  to  do  what  he  could  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  the  disaster,  besought  Joubert  earnestly  to 
allow  a  messenger  to  be  sent  to  Pretoi-ia  to  take  the  news  of  what 
had  happened.     Joubert  was  very  reluctant,  and  at  length  he  yielded 
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to  the  solicitations  of  the  colonel,  and  consented  to  permit  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  to  go  to  Pretoria  to  take  the  news  and  to  get  doctors  sent  out  to 
the  wounded.  He  would  not,  however,  allow  him  a  horse  unless  he 
postponed  the  journey  till  the  next  day.  But  the  colonel,  who  knew 
the  importance  of  not  delaying  a  moment,  pressed  him  to  go  at  once, 
and  he  accordingly  started  to  walk  the  distance,  accompanied  by  a 
sergeant  named  Bradley.  They  had  five  rivers  to  ford,  ard  they  were 
nearly  swept  away  by  two  of  them,  and  they  had  to  pick  their  way 
at  night  across  a  hostile  and  unknown  country.  The  walk  of  forty 
miles  occupied  eleven  hours,  and  they  arrived  at  Pretoria  about  half- 
past  three  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  worn  out  and  exhausted. 
Their  promptitude,  however,  effected  the  object  they  had  in  view,  and 
permitted  of  the  news  being  telegraphed  to  Natal  before  the  telegraph 
wires  were  cut  by  the  Boers. 

Mr.  Egerton  brought  with  him  the  colours  of  the  94th  concealed 
round  his  body.  The  Boers  searched  for  them  everywhere,  but  were 
unable  to  find  them. 

The  ambush  was  evidently  laid  beforehand  with  great  care.  The 
Boers  concealed  themselves  in  the  garden  of  a  farmhouse  on  the 
other  side  of  Bronker's  Spruit,  belonging  to  a  man  named  Prinsloo. 
Some  mounted  men  had  ridden  on  ahead  to  inspect  the  drift  across 
the  spruit.  The  Boers  waited  till  they  had  returned  to  the  main  body, 
and  the  moment  the  horsemen  were  out  of  sight  they  galloped  across 
the  veld  under  the  lee  of  a  hill  which  hid  them  from  view,  and  took 
up  their  positions  while  the  troops  were  slowly  marching  along  the 
high  road.  The  distances  at  which  to  fire  were  indicated  beforehand 
by  stones  placed  at  proper  intervals,  and  the  rebels  were  able  to  mark 
out  their  men  during  the  interval  while  the  letter  was  being  delivered. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  simply  a  cover  to  gain 
time  to  fire  with  more  deadly  effect,  inasmuch  as  a  similar  occurrence 
took  place  subsequently  at  a  fight  not  far  from  Bronker's  Spruit. 

Out  of  240  men  composing  the  detachment,  fifty- 
seven  were  killed  and  100  wounded.  The  only  officer 
who  escaped  was  Captain  and  Paymaster  Elliott,  who 
was  subsequently  murdered  by  the  Boers  while  cross- 
ing the  Yaal  river.  The  number  of  Boers  was  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  about  500. 

When  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Pretoria  a 
couple  of  ambulances  were  sent  out  under  the  charge 
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of  Snrgcon-Major  Comerford  and  Dr.  Harvey  Crow  of 
Pretoria.  Colonel  Anstriitlier  died  of  his  wounds,  and 
other  officers  and  men  did  not  long  survive  him.  The 
Boers  permitted  some  of  the  wounded  to  be  taken  into 
Pretoria.  The  remainder,  as  they  recovered,  were 
marched  to  Heidelberg.  Dr.  Harvey  Crow,  who  went 
to  that  place  with  one  batch,  in  order  to  procure  hos- 
pital stores  for  the  remainder,  was  brutally  whipped 
by  a  Boer.  The  doctor,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  well,  and  wdio  w^as  a  most  gentlemanly  and 
inoffensive  man,  felt  the  insult  keenly,  but  he  could 
get  no  redress  from  the  Boers.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  Boer  courtesy  during  the  war,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  courtesy  only  existed  here  and  there 
towards  the  military,  and  that  in  the  remoter  districts 
the  prisoners  were  treated  with  fierce  contumely. 

The  unwounded  men  were  taken  to  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  released  on  condition  of  not  fighting  against 
the  Republic.  They  were  turned  adrift  in  the  Free 
State  and  found  their  way  back  to  Natal.  Captain 
Elliott  was  also  set  free  along  with  Captain  Lambart 
of  the  2-21st,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Boers 
while  endeavouring  to  procure  remounts  for  the  troops. 
The  two  officers  gave  their  j)arole  of  honour  not  to 
bear  arms  d\iring  the  war.  They  were  taken  to  a 
drift  on  the  Vaal  river,  but  being  unable  to  get  the 
carriage  they  had  with  them  across,  they  refused  to 
cross  the  river  at  that  point.  Their  escort  then  left 
them,  and  they  wandered  up  and  down  the  river,  trying 
to  find  a  crossing-place.  A  party  of  Boers  were  sent 
from  the  Boer  camp,  with  an  official  letter  charging 
them  with  having  broken  their  'parole.  They  asked  to 
be  taken  })ack  to  explain  matters,  but  the  Boers  forced 
them  to  cross  at  a  place  where  the  river  was  impassable, 
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nnd  at  night.  The  cart  in  wliicli  tliey  were  sitting 
was  turned  over,  and  they  were  preparing  to  jump 
into  the  stream  with  a  view  of  swimming  over,  when 
the  Boers  poured  in  a  volley  upon  them,  killing  poor 
Elliott  at  once.  Lambart  escaped  by  a  miracle,  and 
managed  to  reach  Natal.  After  peace  was  established 
two  of  the  murderers  were  tried  by  a  Boer  jury  at 
Pretoria,  and  they  were  of  course  acquitted.  No 
other  reparation  was  ever  made  or  asked  for  by  our 
Government  for  the  foul  deed,  which  excited  great 
indignation  in  England  at  the  time. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Potchefstroom,  where  our 
troops  defended  themselves  gallantly  against  over- 
whelming odds,  until  compelled  to  surrender  by 
famine.  The  garrison  comprised  213  men  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  Potchefstroom  from  Pretoria  and 
Rustenberg,  when  the  Bezuidenhout  affair  promised 
to  become  serious.  They  had  commenced  making  a 
fort  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  but  it  was  only  about 
two  or  three  feet  high  when  firing  commenced,  and  it 
had  to  be  built  up  to  the  proper  height  under  a  heavy 
fire.  The  fort  was  badly  placed,  being  much  too  near 
the  town,  and  commanded  by  buildings.  A  mistake 
was  also  made  in  attempting  to  hold  the  Government 
offices,  which  were  roofed  with  thatch,  and  separated 
from  the  fort  by  intervening  buildings.  If  a  larger 
fort  had  been  constructed  some  distance  from  the 
town,  the  Boers  would  have  been  unable  to  have  found 
cover,  and  the  troops  would  not  have  been  exposed  to 
such  deadly,  concentrated  fire  as  they  actually  ex- 
perienced. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  gallant 
stand  made  by  the  garrison  amply  atoned  for  the 
mistakes  made  at  the  beginning.  The  siege  of  Pot- 
chefstroom forms  one  bright  incident  in  a  series  of 
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disasters,  and  I  do  not  think  the  garrison  have  received 
the  full  credit  they  deserved.  It  is  true  they  were 
penned  up  by  the  enemy,  and  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  fight;  but  though  exposed  day  and  night  to  a 
withering  fire,  without  shelter  from  the  rain  or  sun,  and 
with  hardly  provisions  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  they  manfullj^  resisted  the  onslaughts  of  the 
enemy,  and  only  surrendered  when  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  extremities  of  hunger. 

The  party  of  Boers  who  left  the  Boer  camp  for 
Potchefstroom  arrived  in  the  town  on  the  15th  of 
December.  They  were  about  600  in  number.  Their 
declared  object  was  to  get  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Eepublic  printed,  and  in  one  of  the  Boer  manifestoes 
it  is  stated  that  they  intended  to  do  this  peacefully, 
but  Colonel  Winsloe,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
British  troops,  fired  on  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
fight.  When  people  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
fight,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  who  begins,  but 
the  assertion  was  and  is  still  maintained  by  the  Boers, 
that  our  troops  fired  first,  and  it  therefore  may  be  as 
well  to  state  positively  that  the  ball  was  opened  by  the 
Boers.  A  small  party  rode  up  to  examine  the  fort  on 
the  morning  of  the  IGth.  Colonel  ^Yinsloe  sent  out 
a  few  mounted  men  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted. 
The  Boers  rode  off  towards  the  town,  and  the  mounted 
men  followed.  When  they  got  near  the  buildings, 
some  other  Boers,  who  were  concealed  behind  a  wall, 
opened  fire  on  them,  our  men  immediately  responded, 
and  hostilities  commenced. 

The  party  in  the  Government  offices  consisted  of 
aljout  thirty-five  men.  The  building  was  separated  from 
the  fort  by  trees  and  buildings,  but  from  the  roof  the 
signals   at  the  fort   could    be    seen.      The    roof    was 
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thatclied,  and  a  hole  was  made  tbrougli  tlie  thatcli  to 
enable  the  signalman  to  put  his  flags  through.  The 
building  stands  on  one  side  of  the  Church  Square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church — 
a  mean,  cruciform  structure,  which  formed  the  ]point 
d'appui  of  the  enemy. 

The  fort  lay  to  the  north  of  the  town,  about  500 
yards  from  the  nearest  buildings.  The  ground  on 
which  it  was  situated  is  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  town,  but  not  high  enough  to  overlook  it. 
It  was  twenty-five  yards  square.  At  one  corner,  but 
outside  the  actual  wall,  were  placed  two  nine-pounders. 
The  nearest  building  in  the  direction  of  the  town  was 
the  jail,  which  was  at  first  occupied  by  our  men,  but 
afterwards  evacuated.  In  the  other  direction  was  the 
powder-magazine.  This  was  connected  with  the  fort 
by  a  shallow  trench,  and  held  by  a  small  detachment. 

The  first  brunt  of  the  attack  was  borne  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Government  ofiBces.  A  heavy  fire  was 
poured  in  upon  the  building  from  all  sides.  Captain 
Falls,  who  was  in  charge,  was  shot  by  a  bullet  which 
penetrated  the  door,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Major 
Clarke  thereupon  took  command,  and  on  the  18th,  the 
enemy  having  set  fire  to  the  thatched  roof,  he  surren- 
dered. He  was  without  provisions,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  fought  his  way  to  the 
fort  with  the  small  force  under  his  command.  He  did 
all  a  brave  man  could  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  only  yielded  to  imperative  necessity. 

In  addition  to  the  party  in  the  court-house,  there 
were  two  other  small  parties  of  volunteers,  one  in  the 
store  of  Mr.  Schikkerling,  and  the  other  at  the 
Criterion  Hotel.  Both  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  in  common   with  all  the  civilian  prisoners  were 
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treated  with  great  cruelt}'  by  the  Boers.  Commandant 
Raaf  was  handcuffed,  and  kept  in  a  damp  room  with 
an  earthen  floor,  without  any  bedding  or  furniture, 
and  without  any  regard  for  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
life.  His  hard  treatment  brought  about  an  illness, 
which  he  informed  me  himself  he  believed  would  have 
been  fatal  but  for  the  kindness  of  some  women  who 
took  compassion  upon  him.  His  "  courteous  *'  Boer 
guards  did  their  best  to  aggravate  his  illness,  by 
threatening  to  shoot  him  from  time  to  time,  and  by 
jeering  at  and  taunting  him.  His  volunteers  were  also 
handcuffed  and  ill-treated.  A  number  of  them  were 
brought  up  before  the  "  krijgsraad,"  or  council  of  war, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and,  after  a  mock  trial, 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour.  They  were  forced  to  work  in  the  trenches 
under  fire  from  our  fort,  and  one  of  them,  William 
Findlay,  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  shell  whilst  so 
engaged.  The  others  thereupon  declined  to  work 
again,  but  the  Boers  compelled  them  to  do  so  by 
striking  them  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  guns,  and 
by  threats  of  shooting  them.  The  death  of  Findlay 
was  investigated  by  the  Royal  Commission  after  the 
war,  and  a  majority  of  the  Commission  were  of 
opinion  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  was  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  Notwithstanding,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  satisfaction. 

Another  of  Raaf's  men  was  shot  by  the  Boers.  His 
name  was  Van  der  Linden,  and  he  had  been  sent  by 
his  officer  into  the  Boer  camp  previous  to  the  war,  to 
pick  up  information.  He  was  captured  in  Schikker- 
ling's  house,  and  brought  up  before  the  krijgsraad 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  A  letter  was  produced 
containing  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  camp, 
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dated  the  day  before  the  proclamation  of  the  RepubHc. 
The  evidence  adduced  against  him  itself  showed  that 
at  the  time  he  acted  as  spy  war  had  not  commenced. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
shot.  A  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  were  of 
opinion  that  this  act  was  unauthorized ;  but  nothing 
was  done. 

Another  person  who  was  shot  by  the  Boers  as  a  spy 
under  circumstances  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
warfare  was  Dr.  Woite.  He  was  sent  as  a  spy  to  the 
Boer  camp  by  Major  Clarke.  He  was  found  guilty  for 
having  sent  a  report  to  the  major  before  war  had 
actually  commenced,  and  was  shot.  Major  Clarke  pro- 
tested against  the  execution  as  murder,  but  in  vain. 
The  Royal  Commission  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Boers  in  this  case  also,  but  nothing  was  done. 

Other  murders  were  committed.  A  bastard,  named 
Carolus,  was  shot  for  having  been  in  the  fort.  Ten 
Kaffirs  were  shot  by  the  roadside  near  Potchefstroom 
apparently  for  no  reason  at  all.  Although  the  Com- 
mission condemned  all  these  acts,  no  attempt  was 
made  after  the  w^ar  to  obtain  reparation  for  any  of 
them. 

The  best  account  of  the  defence  of  the  fort  at 
Potchefstroom  is  the  one  given  by  Colonel  Win  sloe  in 
MacmiUan's  Magazine  for  April,  1883.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  make  extracts  of  any  length  from  the  story 
of  the  gallant  colonel,  which  is  told  modestly  and 
truthfully.  I  shall  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  the  siege,  using  the  colonel's  nar- 
rative as  my  basis,  and  supplementing  it  by  informa- 
tion derived  from  my  friend  Dr.  Sketchley,  and 
others. 

At  the  time  the  first  shot  was   fired  Dr.  Sketchley 
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and  his  father-in-law,  Chevalier  Forssman,  the  member 
from  Potchefstroom  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  with 
their  wives  and  famiHes,  had  already  taken  refuge  at 
the  fort.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  a  number  of 
other  ladies  sought  the  shelter  of  the  military,  and  the 
presence  of  the  women  and  their  children  added  much 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  siege.  The  poor  ladies  had 
only  the  clothes  they  stood  up  in,  and  they  had  to  live 
in  a  shelter  nine  feet  square  and  five  feet  high.  When 
the  Boers  brought  their  cannon  into  action  the  shelter 
became  unsafe,  and  they  had  then  to  take  refuge  in  a 
hole  dug  out  in  the  ground.  Their  shelter  was 
covered  by  a  waggon  sail,  but  it  became  so  riddled 
with  bullets  that  it  proved  no  protection  from  the 
rain.  The  summer  was  an  exceptionally  rainy  one, 
and  the  misery  of  these  jDOor  creatures  may  be 
imagined,  huddled  together  in  their  wretched  little 
abode  without  a  change  of  clothing,  with  the  rain 
streaming  through  the  holes  in  the  roof,  and  the 
bullets  of  the  Boers  whistling  overhead,  and  the 
wounded  and  dying  groaning  a  few  feet  away.  Dr. 
Sketchley  said  the  constant  confinement  told  seriously 
on  the  health  of  the  ladies  ;  and  at  some  trouble  a  little 
promenade  was  rigged  up  by  the  soldiers  and  protected 
by  sandbags,  where  they  could  come  out  occasionally 
and  enjoy  a  walk  of  five  yards  backwards  and  forwards. 
This  exercise  was,  however,  checked,  one  of  the  young 
girls  being  shot  in  the  neck  as  she  was  taking  a  con- 
stitutional. It  was  a  marvel  they  did  not  succumb  to 
the  hardships  and  privations  they  had  to  endure. 
They  were  often  ill,  but  only  one  lady  and  one  child 
died.  The  lady  who  died  was  the  wife  of  the  inde- 
fatigable and  hard-working  civilian  medical  officer,  Dr. 
Sketchley.     They  had  only  been  recently  married,  and 
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tlie  loss  of  his  wife  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  doctor, 
who,  in  addition,  lost  all  his  propei'ty,  for  which, 
like  so  many  other  persons  who  trusted  in  the  good 
faith  of  England,  he  has,  I  believe,  received  no  com- 
pensation. 

But  if  the  situation  of  the  ladies  was  miserable,  that 
of  the  soldiers  was  still  worse.  All  the  tents  were  cut 
to  pieces  to  make  sandbags  with  except  three,  which 
were  reserved  for  hospital  purposes.  These  soon 
became  riddled  with  bullets,  and  afforded  little  shelter 
to  the  wounded  men.  Dr.  Sketchley  told  me  he 
counted  300  bullet- holes  in  the  top  of  one  tent.  The 
Boers  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  and  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  in  Plevna  during  the  siege — where  he  was  in  the 
Red  Cross  brigade — said  the  fire  was  much  more  con- 
stant, though  different  in  degree,  than  the  leaden  hail 
poured  by  the  Russians  on  that  city.  It  was  a 
favourite  amusement  with  the  soldiers  to  draw  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  by  holding  up  a  helmet  on  the  top  of 
a  rifle,  and  it  would  at  once  be  hit.  The  Boers,  as 
everywhere  in  the  Transvaal,  shot  splendidly,  and 
during  the  daytime  it  was  certain  death  to  show  any 
part  of  the  body  above  the  parapet.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  before  the  walls  of  the  fort 
were  built  high  enough  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion, the  casualties  were  numerous ;  but  afterwards 
the  troops  obtained  better  cover,  and  there  were  fewer 
killed  and  wounded. 

At  the  outset  the  garrison  were  in  great  difficulties 
for  want  of  water.  A  well  was  sunk,  but  it  proved  a 
failure,  and  shortly  before  the  party  at  the  Govern- 
ment offices  surrendered  a  flag-signal  had  been  sent  to 
them,  stating  that  the  fort  would  have  to  surrender 
for  want  of   water.     Fortunately  an  attempt  to  sink 
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another  well  near  the  first  one  proved  more  successful, 
and  water  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  After- 
wards the  men  had  more  water  than  they  wanted  in 
the  shape  of  heavy  rain,  against  which  they  had  no 
protection  whatever,  having  to  sleep  in  the  wet  and 
eat  in  the  wet,  and  to  lay  down  to  rest  on  the  wet 
earth,  which  speedily  became  a  puddle.  For  food  each 
man  had  three  pounds  of  mealies  (Indian  corn)  daily ; 
and  after  the  15th  of  March  they  were  reduced  to  one 
pound  of  mealies  and  half  a  pound  of  Kaffir  corn,  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  preserved  meat  on  alternate 
days — a  weak  diet  for  men  exposed  to  all  the  changes 
of  the  wet  season,  and  working  day  and  night. 
During  the  last  fortnight  the  men  had  nothing  but 
rotten  mealies  taken  from  bags  in  the  earthworks, 
where  they  had  been  placed  at  the  early  part  of  the 
siege  in  the  place  of  sandbags.  Dr.  Sketchley  said 
they  were  not  only  rotten,  but  offensive  to  the  smell ; 
but  there  was  nothing  else.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  straits  to  which  the  garrison  were 
reduced  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the 
eatables,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  consisted  of 
1600  pounds  of  mealies  and  5000  pounds  of  Kaffir  corn 
— all  rotten — and  twenty-four  pounds  of  preserved 
meat,  sixteen  pounds  of  rice,  and  forty  rations  of  erbs- 
wurst,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

The  first  heavy  onslaught  on  the  fort  was  made 
shortly  after  the  Government  offices  were  attacked. 
The  Boers  on  this  occasion  came  out  into  the  open, 
but  they  got  such  a  lesson  that  they  did  not  attempt 
it  again,  l)ut  contented  themselves  with  keeping  up  a 
fire  from  the  houses,  and  from  trenches  and  shelters. 
They  were  all  well  armed,  and   some  had  rifles  with 
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explosive  bullets.  The  gaol  was  occupied  as  an  out- 
post at  first,  but  it  was  found  to  be  untenable,  and  it 
was  abandoned  on  the  night  of  the  day  Major  Clarke 
surrendered.  The  magazine  was  occupied  throughout 
the  siege,  and  was  connected  with  the  fort,  as  I  have 
said,  by  a  shallow  trench,  along  which  persons  going 
to  or  from  the  outpost  had  to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees.  All  the  sanitary  arrangements  had  to  be  con- 
ducted outside  the  fort  at  night  under  fire.  Before 
the  second  well  was  struck  the  water  had  to  be  got 
from  outside,  and  those  who  fetched  it  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Every  night,  too, 
throughout  the  siege  the  earthworks  had  to  be 
repaired.  The  wet  weather  and  the  constant  fire  of 
the  Boers  occasionally  brought  parts  of  the  defences 
down,  and  the  reparation  of  the  damage  had  to  be 
left  till  night.  The  enemy  trained  rifles  on  the  fort, 
and  fired  at  haphazard  during  the  night,  occasionally 
hitting  some  one. 

A  number  of  trenches  were  made  by  the  Boers  under 
the  direction  of  some  experienced  person — it  was  said 
an  American — who  was  with  them.  A  gallant  attack 
on  one  of  the  trenches  was  made  by  Sub- Lieutenant 
Drummond  Hay  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  eleven 
men.  With  this  handful  he  drove  out  more  than 
thirty  Boers,  killing  a  number,  and  taking  four  pri- 
soners. This  sortie  made  the  Boers  very  uncomfort- 
able for  days  after.  In  addition  to  harassing  the 
garrison  from  the  trenches,  the  enemy  raked  out  an 
old  ship-gun,  which  I  saw  used  when  I  was  in  Potchef- 
stroom  for  firing  a  royal  salute  on  the  Queen's  birth- 
day. This  gun  was  shifted  about  from  point  to  point, 
and  troubled  the  gai'rison  very  much. 

Attempts  were  made  to  take  the  place  by  treachery. 
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On  Olio  occasion  a  messenger  came  in  with  a 
message  in  cyplier  pnrporfcing  to  be  from  Colonel 
Bellairs,  and  inviting  the  garrison  to  make  a  sortie 
next  morning,  when  he  would  meet  them,  and  with 
them  drive  back  the  enemy.  This  precious  missive, 
which  was  concocted  at  Heidelberg,  was  so  evidently 
a  fraud,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  The  Boers 
indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  firing  next  morning  on 
the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  with  a  view  of  de- 
luding the  troops  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
fighting  Colonel  Bellairs  ;  but  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less, and  they  returned  crestfallen.  Notwithstanding 
the  close  investment,  more  than  one  messenger  from 
without  succeeding  in  getting  into  the  fort,  and  two 
of  the  civilians,  named  Nelson,  the  sons  of  a  gentle- 
man at  Potchefstroom,  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  Boer  lines,  with  messages  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 
They  had  to  swim  the  Vaal  River,  but  they  managed 
to  get  through  to  Natal. 

When  the  Government  offices  were  surrendered,  a 
truce  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  re- 
tirement. Before  the  hour  named  for  the  ex|)iration 
of  the  truce  arrived,  and  while  the  white  flag  was  fly- 
ing, the  Boers  opened  fire.  A  truce  was  arranged 
also  when  the  body  of  Mrs.  Sketchley  was  buried,  and 
again  the  Boers  opened  fire  before  the  time  was  up. 
But  the  crowning  act  of  treachery  was  that  which 
involved  the  surrender  of  tlic  fort. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  concluded 
an  armistice  with  the  Boer  leaders  at  Laing's  Nek. 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  was  that  the  British 
commander  should  Ije  at  liberty  to  send  eight  days' 
provisions  to  each  of  tlie  garrisons  in  the  Transvaal, 
all  hostilities  to  be  suspended  at   each  town  for  eight 
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days  after  the  arrival  of  the  provisions.  Piet  Joubert, 
the  Boer  general,  undertook  to  send  notice  of  the 
armistice  to  all  the  garrisons,  and  the  Boer  com- 
manders. On  the  12th  of  March,  according  to  Dr. 
Jorissen,  the  news  of  the  armistice  reached  Cronje, 
the  Potchefstroom  commander.  But  on  the  9th  of 
March  a  messenger  despatched  bj  President  Brand  of 
the  Free  State  arrived  at  Potchefstroom  with  the  same 
news.  On  the  17th  of  March,  Colonel  Winsloe,  finding 
his  wounded  men  were  dying  for  want  of  food,  sent  out 
a  spy,  who  brought  in  news  of  the  armistice,  which  he 
had  obtained  promptly,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Boers.  On  the  19th  he  sent  a  letter  to  Cronje,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  got  to  hear  of  the  armistice,  and  that 
he  was  told  the  provisions  were  awaiting  entry  into  the 
fort.  Cronje,  who  had  kept  back  the  news  of  the  armis- 
tice and  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  provisions,  replied 
that  the  latter  had  not  arrived.  The  colonel,  who  if  he 
had  been  warned  earlier  of  the  armistice,  could  have 
husbanded  his  resources  for  a  few  days  longer,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  surrender.  After  a  little  time  spent 
in  negotiation,  the  terms  of  surrender  were  arranged 
definitely  next  day.  The  garrison  were  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  both  officers  and  men  to 
retain  all  their  private  property.  The  guns  were  to 
be  given  up,  but  the  ammunition  was  to  be  handed 
to  the  Free  State  Government.  Cronje  tried  hard  to 
make  Colonel  Winsloe  give  up  the  civilians  in  the 
fort ;  but  he  flatly  refused,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
accompany  the  troops. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
worn  down  almost  to  skeletons,  left  the  small  fort  in 
which  they  had  been  cooped  up  for  three  months,  with 
bugles  blowing,  and  a  home-made  flag,  tattered  with 
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shot,  -waving  at  their  head.  They  were  beaten  by 
famine  and  treachery,  but  they  were  not  disgraced. 
The  siege  of  Potchefstroom  is  one  of  the  few  incidents 
to  be  proud  of  in  the  history  of  military  disaster  and 
political  dishonour  which  characterized  the  war ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  overshadowed  by  the  more  sinister 
events  which  happened  in  Natal,  it  would  have  at- 
tracted more  attention,  and  the  defenders  of  the  little 
British  fort  would  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  applause  in  England. 

Out  of  the  persons  who  were  in  the  fort  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  twenty-five  were  killed, 
six  died  of  disease,  and  fifty-four  were  wounded.  It 
is  a  wonder,  taking  into  consideration  the  bad  food, 
the  want  of  shelter,  the  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  the  collection  of  such  a  number — nearly 
2-50 — in  such  a  small  area,  only  twenty-five  yards 
square,  and  often  ankle-deep  in  mud,  that  more  deaths 
from  disease  did  not  occur.  Colonel  Winsloe  attri- 
butes it  to  the  "  wonderful  climate  "  and  the  constant 
life  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Sketchley  attributed  it  very 
much  to  the  latter  cause,  and  he  said  the  men,  though 
very  thin,  got  completely  callous  to  exposure.  I  met 
the  doctor  himself  at  Newcastle  a  month  after  the 
siege,  and  I  found  him  looking  better  than  I  had  ever 
seen  him,  though  as  yet  not  quite  fed  up  to  the  mark. 
I  also  met  Colonel  Winsloe,  whom  I  had  seen  before 
in  Pretoria.  He  was  bronzed  with  exposure,  and  some- 
what tattered  in  clothing,  but  otherwise  apparently 
all  the  better  for  the  hard  times  he  had  been  having. 

The  next  siege  of  importance  was  that  of  Stander- 
ton.  Standerton  is  situated  on  the  Vaal  River,  and 
is  about  half-way  between  Heidelberg  and  Laing's 
Nek.     The  village  is  situated  ou  the  banks  of  the  river, 
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and  lies  between  it  and  Stander's  Kop,  a  long,  flat- 
topped  hill  which  stands  alone,  and  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  The  camp  was  placed  on 
some  rising  ground  above  the  village,  and  about  8000 
yards  from  the  Kop.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  it 
was  occupied  by  two  companies  of  the  94th,  and  one 
of  the  oSth,  which  were  stopped  there  on  their  way 
from  Wakkerstroom  to  Pretoria.  The  system  of  forti- 
fication adopted  by  Major  Montague,  the  officer  in 
command,  was  the  antipodes  of  that  at  Pretoria,  The 
inhabitants,  who  co-operated  cheerfully  with  the  mili- 
tary, were  permitted  to  remain  in  their  houses.  A 
line  of  small  forts  was  erected  round  the  toAvn,  and 
the  camp,  wliicli  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  citadel  to 
fall  back  upon,  was  strongl}^  fortified.  The  ladies  in 
the  village  were  placed  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churcli 
for  the  first  few  nights,  but  they  were  so  uncomfort- 
able there  that  they  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
Boers  took  up  tbeir  position  on  Stander's  Kop,  from 
whence  tlie}^  kept  up  a  dropping  fire  on  the  camp. 
They  also  had  a  laager  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vaal,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  en- 
gagement took  place  on  the  29th  of  December.  A 
party  of  mounted  men  were  out  reconnoitring.  They 
were  seen  by  the  enemy,  and  would  have  been  cut  off, 
but  for  t]ie  bravery  of  a  volunteer  named  Hall,  who 
rode  in  front  of  the  Boers  to  warn  his  comrades.  He 
achieved  his  purpose,  but  lost  his  life.  His  horse  was 
shot  under  him.  He  took  shelter  behind  the  carcase, 
and  fired  at  the  Boers,  holding  an  unequal  fight,  till 
a  shot  killed  him.  His  body  was  found  after  the  war 
was  over,  and  was  buried  with  military  honours. 

On  the  4th  of  January  an  attempt  was   made    to 
draw  the  Boers  into  an  ambush,  but   our  troops   lost 
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their  way  in  tlie  dark,  and  the  plan  miscarried.  Con- 
stant skirmishing  was  kept  up  during  the  siege,  and 
in  reality  the  Boers  in  their  laagers  were  rather  be- 
sieged than  besiegers.  Major  Montague  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  at  first  he  was  obliged  to  use  the 
lash  pretty  frequently — a  fact,  by  the  way,  which  he 
does  not  mention  in  his  amusing  account  of  the  siege 
published  some  time  ago  in  Blackwood/s  Magazine. 
His  stern  measures  kept  down  the  turbulent  element 
among  the  soldiers,  and  impressed  them  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  to  deal  with  an  officer  who 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  civilians  in  the  town 
were  delighted  with  the  major,  and  when  I  passed 
through  on  mj^  way  to  Newcastle  a  month  after  the 
siege  was  over,  they  were  loud  in  his  praises. 

Several  acts  of  individual  bravery  took  place  during 
the  siege.  On  one  occasion,  a  sergeant  and  half-a- 
dozen  men  actually  took  possession  of  the  Boer  laager 
on  Stander's  Kop  in  the  dark,  and  drove  out  the  Boers, 
who  thought  they  were  being  attacked  by  the  whole  of 
the  garrison.  The  sergeant  received  a  severe  re- 
primand for  fighting  without  orders — which  was  rather 
hard  after  having  performed  such  a  feat. 

In  another  instance  a  Kafiir,  named  Injoja,  a  con- 
vict undergoing  sentence,  crossed  the  river  and  pulled 
down  a  Boer  earthwork  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
His  crime  was  that  he  had  shot  a  man  ;  but  he  con- 
tended he  had  done  it  in  self-defence.  After  the  siege 
was  over,  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  was  remitted 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  gallant  conduct. 

On  one  occasion  the  Boers  got  within  our  lines; 
but  they  were  speedily  driven  out.  In  order  to 
frighten  them  a  little.  Major  jMontague  had  a  dummy 
gun  made  of  wood.  This  was  painted  to  resemble 
metal,  aiid  a  great  show  was  made  of  firing  it.     The 
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Boers  firmly  believed  it  was  a  real  gun,  and  whenever 
tliej  saw  it  brought  out,  they  took  to  their  heels. 
They  were  excessively  enraged,  after  the  war  was  over, 
to  learn  how  they  had  been  tricked.  The  casualties 
were  small.  Five  men  were  killed,  of  whom  three 
were  volunteers.     Nine  were  wounded. 

At  Lydenbnrg,  the  few  troops  remaining  after 
Colonel  Anstruther  departed  on  his  fatal  march  to 
Pretoria  were  left  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Long.  The  town's-people  offered  to  join  him  in  a 
scheme  of  defence,  but  he  declined  their  assistance, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  with  his  soldiers. 
They  were  therefore  obliged  to  remain  neutral. 

The  Boers  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  6th 
of  January.  The  inhabitants  were  treated  very  well 
by  the  Boer  commandant,  Mr,  P.  J.  Steyn,  and  had 
nothing  to  complain  of.  One  outrage  occurred  here. 
Before  the  fighting  began  a  man  named  Green,  a  digger 
from  Spitzkop,  who  had  brought  his  wife  and  child 
into  Lydenbnrg,  received  a  pass  to  return  to  the  Gold 
Fields.  On  the  way  he  unthinkingly  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  fort,  and  had  some  conversation 
with  Father  Walsh,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  there. 
The  Boers  called  to  him  to  explain  his  conduct,  and 
he  went  with  them  to  their  camp.  While  parleying  with 
them,  one  of  them  shot  him  through  the  head.  I 
make  the  above  statement  on  the  authority  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thorne.  The  Royal  Commission  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  official  information  on  the  subject  after 
the  war,  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  get  any, 
they  accepted  the  Boer  version  of  the  incident,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  "  civil  "  (i.e.)  the  Boer  authorities  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  further.  Of  course,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  nothing  was  done. 

The  garrison  at  Lydenbnrg,  like  their  comrades  at 
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Potchefstroom,  were  in  great  straits  at  first  for  want 
of  water.  Tliey  afterwards  found  plenty  by  sinking  a 
deep  well.  In  one  respect  they  were  worse  off  than  the 
Potchefstroom  garrison,  the  Boers  having  two  small 
cannon,  while  the  troops  had  only  their  rifles.  There 
was  only  one  lady  in  the  fort,  Mrs.  Long,  and  she  proved 
as  good  as  a  host,  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
encouraging  the  men  by  her  courageous  example.  The 
news  of  the  disaster  to  the  94th  put  the  soldiers  on 
their  mettle. 

In  March  a  renegade,  named  Aylward,  appeared  on 
the  scene.  He  Avas  an  ex-Fenian  spy,  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  rebellion  at  the  Diamond  Fields.  He  after- 
wards became  the  editor  of  a  Natal  paper — the  Natal 
Witness.  Aylward  tried  to  deceive  the  garrison  into 
surrendering.  Failing  in  this,  he  directed  the  operations 
of  the  Boers.  He  subsequently  turned  up  at  the  Boer 
camp  at  the  battle  of  Majuba,  and  then  made  his  way 
to  America  in  disguise,  narrowly  escaping  a  lynching 
in  the  colony. 

The  firing  on  the  fort  was  more  or  less  continuous 
throughout  the  siege.  On  one  occasion  the  Boers  set 
fire  to  the  thatch  roof  of  one  of  the  block-houses  in  the 
fort,  and  a  man  named  Stewart  was  killed  while  tr^'ing 
to  put  the  fire  out.  The  Boers  made  trenches,  and 
had  got  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort  when  the  news 
of  the  armistice  arrived.  Three  meu  were  killed 
during  the  siege,  and  nineteen  wounded. 

After  the  siege  was  over  there  was  a  serious  mutiny 
among  the  troops,  who  were  enraged  at  the  terms 
made  with  the  Boers.  They  tore  down  the  Boer  flag, 
and  maltreated  the  Boers  who  ventured  into  the  town. 
They  were  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  Lieutenant 
Long,  and  Captain   Campbell  had  to  be  sent  up  from 
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Pretoria  witli  a  detaclimeut  to  bring  them  to  order.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fi:ct  that  this  detachment  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  Boer  for  safety  sake.  Several  of  the 
mutineers  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  severe  punish- 
ments. These  sentences  were,  however,  wholly  or 
partially  remitted  by  General  AVood. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  which  was  besieged 
was  Rustenberg,  the  town  which  I  visited  on  my  way 
to  and  from  Betshuana-land. 

The  fort  at  Rustenburg  was  situated  about  700  yards 
from  the  town.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  sixty 
soldiers,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Auchinleck.  There 
were  also  half-a-dozen  volunteers,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  DanieL  The  Boers  took  possession  of  the  town 
on  the  27th  of  December.  They  loopholed  the  houses 
next  to  the  fort,  and  threw  up  trenches  in  front.  A 
laager  was  constructed  on  a  hil]  1200  yards  away,  and 
other  outworks  around.  About  a  week  after  the  first 
attack  a  small  cannon,  manufactured  by  a  Boer  from 
waggon-tires,  was  brought  to  bear.  This  ingenious 
weapon  was  a  breechloader,  and  after  the  gun  got  hot, 
the  breech  would  not  work,  and  time  had  to  be  given 
to  allow  it  to  cool.  This  was  our  men's  opportunit3\ 
One  of  the  volunteers  told  me  that  directly  the  gun 
began  firing  they  took  their  position  under  the  nearest 
parapet,  smoking  and  singing  to  while  away  the  time 
till  the  gun  ceased  firing.  Then  up  they  jumped,  and 
to  use  his  words,  "let  them  have  it  hot."  On  one 
occasion  the  Boers  placed  the  cannon  on  the  rifle  range. 
The  troops  knew  the  distance,  and  made  splendid 
practice.     On  tlie  whole  the  cannon  was  not  a  success. 

In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Boers  drove  a  trench 
to  within  400  yards  of  the  fort.  A  sortie  was  made 
with  a  view  to  expelling  them.     The  Boers  were  driven 
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out,  but  Captain  Aucliinleck,  who  beaded  the  sortie, 
was  severel}^  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  a  second  Heutenant,  who  held  his  own  till  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  natives  around  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
English,  and  asked  leave  to  fight  the  Boers.  They  had 
received  positive  orders  from  the  Government  not  to 
interfere,  but  they  nevertheless  managed  to  get  cattle 
into  the  fort,  and  to  take  messages  to  Pretoria.  One 
chief,  Magata,  living  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Pretoria,  was  especially  prominent  in  rendering  assist- 
ance. He  declined  to  help  the  Boers  in  any  way. 
Paul  Kruger  visited  him,  and  tried  to  bully  him,  but  he 
was  knocked  down  by  the  natives  and  was  nearly  killed. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  missionary,  the 
State  would  have  lost  its  head.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Magata,  and  although  his  skin  is  black,  I  can 
safely  assert  that  1  have  not  met  a  more  admirable 
gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  even  in  Eng- 
land. He  treated  Kruger  courteously  till  the  latter 
tried  personal  violence,  and  then  the  chief's  followers 
could  restrain  themselves  no  longer. 

Another  place  where  a  siege  took  place  was  Mara- 
bastad,  a  small  village  in  the  north-east.  The  village 
itself  is  a  very  small  one,  but  it  forms  the  centre  for 
an  immense  population,  chiefly  natives.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  sixty  men  of  the  91th  Regiment,  and 
thirty  white  volunteers,  wilh  fifty  hnlf-castes.  The 
Boers  built  laagers  round  the  place,  and  closely  invested 
it.  Here  again  tlie  Boers  had  cannon,  while  our  men 
had  none.  The  enemy  found  two  small  ship's-cannon 
at  the  residence  of  Captain  Dahl,  the  Native  Com- 
missioner for  Zoutspansberg,  and  they  used  them 
against  the   garrison.     The    men  were   well   supplied 
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with  provisions,  and  kept  the  Boers  at  bay  till  the 
peace. 

The  last  place  which  was  besieged  was  Wakker- 
stroom,  otherwise  known  as  Marthinus  Wesselstroom, 
the  capital  of  the  Wakkerstroom  district.  It  is  a  small 
town  lying  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg, 
near  the  Natal  border,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  day  from 
Laing's  Nek.  The  civilians  at  Wakkerstroom  co- 
operated with  the  military,  and  helped  them  to  defend 
the  town.  The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Captain 
Saunders,  who  was  in  command,  were  distributed 
between  a  fort  outside  the  town,  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  which  was  fortified  and  garrisoned. 
The  Boers  were  assisted  by  500  Kaffirs,  under  Andries 
Klaas — the  only  instance  in  which  natives  assisted 
Boers.  On  our  side  were  also  fifty  Kaffirs,  under 
Mtonga,  a  son  of  Panda,  and  a  claimant  for  the  Zulu 
throne.  The  siege  was  hardly  a  formal  investment, 
being  more  a  series  of  skirmishes  and  cattle  and  horse 
raids.  In  one  of  these  we  had  one  man  wounded  and 
two  killed.     The  volunteers  suffered  no  losses. 

Middleburg  and  Heidelberg  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  without  a  struggle.  At  the  latter  place,  which 
was  turned  into  the  enemy's  headquarters,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  well  treated.  At  Middleburg  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  commandeering,  and  one  store,  that  of 
Messrs.  Barrett  Brothers,  was  completely  looted.  At 
Zeernst  there  were  no  troops,  and  the  Boers  took 
possession  of  the  place.  Mr.  Moffat  (a  son  of  the 
venerable  missionary),  the  native  commissioner  among 
the  Betshuana,  was  grievously  maltreated,  and  would 
probably  have  been  shot,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
Ikalefeng,  chief  of  the  Bahurutse,  who  sent  word  in  to 
the  Boers,  that  if  any  of  the  English  were  ill-treated, 
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he  would  make  a  raid  on  the  farmhouses,  which  would 
have  been  at  his  merc3\  The  Boers  bottled  up  their 
wrath  ao^ainst  the  chief  till  after  we  had  scuttled  out 
of  the  country,  and  then  they  took  vengeance  on  poor 
Ikalefeng,  who  has  liad  every  reason  to  repent  having 
ever  trusted  in  the  gratitude  of  England. 

All  over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  isolated  Kaffirs  who  helped  the  Boers  to  invest 
Wakkerstroom,  the  natives  were  hostile  to  the  Dutch. 
They  begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  the  English,  and 
they  were  with  difficulty  restrained.  Mr.  Henrique 
Shepstone,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  told  me  at 
the  beginning:  of  the  outbreak,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  important  native  chief  who  had  not  sent  to  him 
to  offer  assistance.  "  If  I  were  only  to  lift  my  little 
finder,"  he  said,  "  the  Boers  could  not  hold  the  field 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Almost  every  native  would  be 
in  arms,  and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  they  would 
overpower  the  Boers."  In  the  west  Ikalefeng  and 
Gopani,  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Bahurutse,  collected 
ammunition.  Montsiwe  gathered  together  a  force  of 
three  thousand  men  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Potchefstroom, 
but  the  Government  would  not  permit  him.  Manko- 
roane  sheltered  the  English  refugees,  and  protected 
them  from  the  Boers.  Everywhere  along  the  border 
the  natives  would  have  taken  up  arms  if  they  had  been 
allowed.  Mr.  Moffat t,  in  his  report  to  Government, 
says  :'— 

1  was  oiitreateil  almost  passionately,  to  •gwa  permission.  Had  the 
word  been  uttered,  the  whole  horder  would  have  been  alive  with 
native  invaders  from  the  Vaal  Eiver  up  to  the  Limpopo.  Tribes, 
whif.h  never  have  agreed  before,  were  now  united  in  a  determination 


'  See  the  lUue  Book,  C.  2950,  p.  170. 
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to  show  their  loyalty  to  England.  There  would  at  the  same  time 
have  heen  a  general  rising  of  the  numerous  natives  of  the  same  race 
in  the  Rustenburg  district.  They  were  ordered  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  and  they  have  done  so. 

In  the  Waterberg  district  it  was  the  same.  Captain 
Sampson  reported  :' — 

As  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  natives  are  loyal  to  the 
Government,  and  were  unanimous  in  offering  their  assistance  against 
the  Boers. 

In  Pretoria  district  it  was  the  same.  The  chiefs 
there  were  smaller,  but  all  were  loyal.  Some  of  them 
appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission  at  Newcastle 
and  at  Pretoria.  Their  plaintive  petitions  not  to  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Boers,  and  the  disingenuous 
and  shifty  answers  given  to  them  by  the  authorities, 
are  worth  study. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal  the  natives 
were  restrained  with  the  greatest  difficulty  from  fight- 
ing. Mapoch  actually  took  the  field,  and  a  British 
official  had  to  be  sent  to  him  to  stop  him.^ 

Sir  Morrison  Barlow,  the  commissioner  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  border,  says  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  speaking  of  the  natives,  "  They 
are  British  to  a  man."  In  fact  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
himself  admitted  the  same  fact  to  me  personally. 

There  is  no  part  of  recent  English  history  so  black 
as  our  desertion  of  the  Transvaal  natives.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  are  mere  subterfus-es. 
Already  the  Kaffirs  are  feeling  the  vengeance  of  the 
Boers.  Ikalefeng  has  lost  all  his  cattle;  Mankoroane 
and  Montsiwe  have  lost  most  of  their  territory ; 
Mapoch   has    lost   his  land    and    his    people,    and    is 

^   C.  2950,  p.  174.  ^  C.  3114,  p.  143. 
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under  sentence  of  death.  One  after  another  those 
who  helped  us  in  our  time  of  difficulty  will  experience 
the  vengeance  of  the  people  into  whose  hands  we  have 
surrendered  them.  We  have  had  no  regard  for  our 
loud-sounding  protestations  of  philanthropy,  nor  for 
the  piteous  complaints  of  the  natives.  We  have 
buried  out  of  sight  all  considerations  of  gratitude,  of 
faith,  and  of  honour.  But  we  cannot  shake  off  our 
moral  responsibility,  and  on  our  heads  will  rest  the 
blood  of  these  unfortunate  Kaffirs,  whom  we  have 
deluded,  deceived,  and  deserted. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    FIGHTING    IN    NATAL. 

Point  cliosen  by  the  Boers  to  resist  the  British  troops  at  Laing's  Nek 
— Laing's  'Nek  in  Natal — Sir  George  Colley  marches  against 
them  with  1000  men — Arrival  at  Mount  Prospect — Battle  of 
Laing's  Xek — Reasons  for  defeat — Description  of  the  Ingogo — 
The  battle  there — Effective  fire  of  the  Boers — Abandonment  of 
the  plateau — Firing  on  a  flag  of  truce — Arrival  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood — His  march  over  the  Biggarsberg — The  Majuba  defeat — 
Description  of  the  mountain — The  ascent  of  the  hill — Con- 
sternation of  the  Boers — They  rally  and  attack  the  mountain — 
Deadly  fire  of  the  Boers — Death  of  Romilly — The  reserves 
waver — The  retreat  becomes  a  rout — Attack  on  the  hospital. 
Death  of  Sir  George  Colley — Firing  on  the  white  flag — Heavy 
British  loss — Reason  for  the  defeat. 

There  were  several  points  at  which  the  Boers  could 
with  advantage  have  opposed  the  march  of  British 
troops  from  Natal  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrisons 
in  the  Transvaal.  Within  the  borders  there  was  the 
crossing  of  the  Vaal  River  near  Standerton,  which  is 
often  impassable  for  days  in  the  wet  season,  though 
the  occupation  of  this  point  would  have  been  rendered 
difl&cult  by  the  presence  of  the  small  British  force  in 
Standerton.  Beyond  this  lay  a  group  of  hills,  called 
the  Roode  Kopijes,  or  Red  Hills,  half  way  between 
Heidelberg  and  Standerton,  through  which  the  road 
to  Pretoria  ran.     Still   further  inland  was  Heidelberg 
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itself,  where  the  road  traverses  a  narrow  pass,  wliicli 
could  easily  have  been  defended. 

The  Boers,  however,  selected  a  position  beyond  the 
Transvaal  borders  within  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  tliey  exhibited  great  judgment  in  so 
doing.  The  poiut  at  which  they  determined  to  make 
their  stand  was  at  Laing's  Nek,  where  the  main  road 
crosses  the  Drakensberg.  The  Drakensberg  Moun- 
tains are  situated  along  the  line  where  the  great  inland 
plateau  of  South  Africa  suddenly  drops  to  a  lower 
level.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  the 
country  is  5000  or  6000  feet  above  sea-level.  On  the 
eastern  or  Natal  side  it  is  only  about  3000  feet.  The 
Drakensberg  towers  above  the  Natal  plains  like  a  huge 
wall ;  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  jooints  at  which 
access  can  be  attained  to  the  higher  plateau  beyond. 
The  easiest  pass  over  the  mountain  was  at  Laing's 
Nek,  but  the  approach  to  it  was  over  rough,  mouu- 
tainous  roads,  and  the  pass  itself  was  guarded  by  steep 
hills  on  either  side. 

At  the  time  the  outbreak  occurred  there  were  only 
about  1000  troops  available  in  Natal.  Sir  George 
Colley  gathered  them  together  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  marched  with  tliem  in  the  direction  of 
the  Nek,  Avith  a  view  to  relieving  the  besieged  garri- 
sons, who  were  supposed  to  be  in  greater  straits  than 
they  actually  were.  It  Avas  a  chivalrous  but  perilous 
experiment.  T lie  force  at  his  disposal  was  deficient 
in  cavalry,  that  branch  being  represeuted  only  by  sixty 
mounted  rifles.  The  Boers  were  well  mounted,  and 
accustomed  to  fight  on  horseback.  Against  the 
British  there  was  a  force  at  least  four  times  as  strong, 
nearly  every  man  of  which  was  a  picked  shot ;  while 
Sir  George  Colley's   soldiers,  like  most  of  tlie  iiritish 
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army,  shot  exceedingly  badly.  A  Natal  newspaper 
pointed  out  the  disadvantages  under  which  Sir  George 
laboured,  and  suggested  that  he  should  at  least  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  had  been 
telegraphed  for,  and  were  arriving  from  all  parts. 
But  Sir  George  Colley  was  anxious  to  save  the  garri- 
sons, and  perhaps  also  to  strike  a  blow  before  the 
arrival  of  other  ofi&cers,  and  he  determined  to  advance. 

Before  leaving  Maritzburg  Sir  George  published  a 
general  order,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  troops  to 
assist  him  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  a  brave  and 
high-spirited,  though  misled  and  deluded,  people.  The 
terms  "rebel"  and  "misled  and  deluded"  irritated 
the  Boer  leaders  exceedingly,  and  they  issued  a 
counter-manifesto  repudiating  them. 

The  Nek  itself  was  not  actually  occupied  by  the 
Boers  till  the  27th  of  January,  though  their  com- 
manders had  been  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood 
some  time  previously.  Sir  George  Colley  arrived  at 
Mount  Prospect,  four  miles  below  the  Nek,  and  in 
sight  of  it,  on  the  26th,  but  he  was  not  ready  to  give 
battle  till  the  28th.  The  roads  between  Newcastle, 
the  last  town  in  Natal,  and  the  Nek  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  the  country  was  very  hilly  and 
heavy. 

The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  artillery,  who 
shelled  the  Nek  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
artillery  practice  was  good,  and  the  Boers  on  the  Nek 
were  beginning  to  get  very  uneasy  when  the  firing 
stopped.  A  charge  was  then  made  up  a  steep  side  to 
the  right  of  the  Nek  by  the  mounted  men ;  but  the 
force  was  too  small,  and  they  were  beaten  back. 
Meantime  the  58th  infantry  were  advancing  to  attack 
a  Boer  fort  on  the  top  of  a  hill  between  the  Nek  and 
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the  place  assaulted  by  the  mounted  men.  The  infantry 
were  led  up  a  spur  of  the  hill,  whicli  was  very  steep , 
and  the  men  were  exhausted  before  they  reached  the 
top,  where  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Boers.  Unfor- 
tunately, also.  Colonel  Deane,  who  commanded,  led 
the  troops  up  in  close  order.  When  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  spur  he  tried  to  deploy  them,  but  the  Boers 
poured  in  a  deadly  fire,  and  they  were  aided  by  the 
party  of  the  enemy  which  had  beaten  back  the  mounted 
men,  and  which  now  took  the  58th  in  flank.  Colonel 
Deane  was  shot,  and  the  troops  were  compelled  to 
retire,  covered  by  the  artillery. 

Our  troops  retreated  on  the  camp  at  Mount  Pros- 
pect, which  had  been  guarded  during  the  engagement 
by  260  men  left  behind  for  that  purpose.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  out  to  the  enemy,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  occupied  with  the  melancholy  duty  of 
burying  the  dead. 

The  next  fight  was  the  Ingogo  affair.  The  Ingogo 
is  a  small  stream  which  runs  across  the  road  from 
Newcastle  to  Laing's  Nek.  On  the  Newcastle  side  of 
it  is  a  plateau  called  Schuins  Hooghte.  There  is  a 
gradual  ascent  to  the  plateau  from  the  stream,  but  the 
table-land  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  direction  of  New- 
castle. Round  the  plateau,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  intervening  valley,  are  irregular  ridges  of  rocks, 
affording  good  cover  for  skirmishers.  On  the  7th  of 
February  Sir  George  Colley  made  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  from  the  camp  at  Mount  Prospect  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Newcastle,  with  a  force  of  270  men  and  four 
cannon,  with  a  view  of  keeping  open  his  connection 
with  his  base  at  Newcastle.  The  troops  reached  the 
plateau  of  Schuins  Hooghte,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  the  Boers,  who  crept  round  among  the  rocks  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  intervening  valley,  and  opened  fire  on 
them.  The  fire  was  directed  principally  on  the  gunners 
at  two  of  the  cannon  which  occupied  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  plateau,  and  were  fully  exposed.  The 
other  two  guns  had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ingogo.  All  day  long  the  enemy  kept  up  a  well- 
directed  fire  on  our  troops.  As  usual  they  fired  well, 
while  our  men  fired  wildly.  About  five  o'clock  rain 
began  to  fall,  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  wounded, 
who  were  lying  on  the  plateau  without  shelter.  The 
Boers  were  continually  reinforced  by  detachments  from 
Laing's  Nek,  and  their  numbers  increased  as  the  day 
wore  on.  Their  close,  well-aimed  fire  kept  our  men 
penned  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  show  any  part  of  the  body.  Many  of  the 
ofiicers — who  rather  foolishly  stood  up — were  killed 
or  wounded,  amongst  others  Sir  George  Colley's  pri- 
vate secretary.  Captain  Macgregor,  a  splendid  specimen 
of  an  English  officer,  whom  I  had  often  met  in  Pretoria. 

After  dark  the  fire  ceased,  and  Sir  George  CoUey, 
finding  himself  overpowered,  determined  to  evacuate 
his  position,  and  to  fall  back  on  Mount  Prospect.  All 
the  horses  had  been  shot  except  sufficient  to  draw  the 
two  cannon  and  an  amunition-waggon.  The  spare 
ammunition  was  destroyed,  and  the  wounded  were  left 
behind  on  the  bare  plateau  in  the  rain.  Many  of  them 
died  that  night  from  the  exposure.  The  Ingogo 
stream  had  become  a  raging  torrent,  and  some  of  the 
troops  were  washed  away  in  endeavouring  to  cross  it. 
At  length,  after  a  weary  night-march,  and  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  being  attacked,  half  dead  with 
thirst  and  exposure,  the  remains  of  the  column  reached 
the  camp. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Boer  force  surrounding  the 
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plateau  was  about  1000.  According  to  the  Boers  tliey 
liad  only  100  men,  while  we  had  600.^  The  Boers 
were  much  puzzled  when  they  came  back  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  our  troops  had  disappeared  from  the 
plateau.  They  hoped  to  have  captured  the  two  cannon, 
and  perhaps  also  to  have  compelled  Sir  George  to 
surrender.  They  believed  the  cannon  had  been  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  the  Ingogo,  and  they  spent  some 
time  in  searching  for  them.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Ingogo  fight  the  Boers  had  a  wholesome  horror  of 
cannon,  which  they  said  the  English  trusted  in  as  if  it 
had  been  a  god.  But  they  lost  some  of  their  respect 
for  it  on  this  occasion.  According  to  their  account 
they  had  only  eight  men  killed,  of  whom  only  one  was 
killed  by  the  big  guns.     Our  loss  was  150. 

The  writer  of  "  De  Vrijheid's  Oorlog,"  speaking  of 
the  retreat  of  the  English,  says : — "  We  could  not 
believe  that  mighty  Great  Britain  would  leave  her  many 
badly  wounded  and  dead  lying  helpless  like  a  lot  of 
savages,  and  that  she  would  fliee  before  a  handful  of 
*  cowardly  Boers.'  " 

One  of  the  episodes  of  the  day  was  the  firing  on  a 
flag  of  truce.  About  five  o'clock  the  Boers  showed  a 
white  flag.  Sir  George  Colley  ordered  our  troops  to 
cease  firing,  and  they  did  so.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ritchie 
(Rorke's  Drift  Ritchie)  went  forward  with  another 
white  flag  in  response,  but  when  he  approached  the 
Boers  they  opened  fire  on  him.  Sir  George  Colley 
shouted  to  him  to  come  back.  The  troops  waited  till 
the  flag  was  down,  before  recommencing  to  fire,  but  the 
Boers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  nearer 
our  lines. 

'  See  "l)e  Vrijheid'.s  Ourlog ":— '' De  Strijd  bij  de  Drakciis- 
burc'en." 
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Soon  after  the  Ingogo  figlit  Sir  George  Colley's 
small  force  was  reinforced  by  a  number  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  They  had 
landed  in  Natal  the  day  before  Laing's  Nek.  The 
Boers  denached  a  force  to  intercept  them  at  the 
Biggarsberg,  a  lateral  range  outshooting  from  the 
Drakensberg,  south  of  Newcastle.  But  their  attempts 
were  foiled  by  the  activity  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who 
got  the  troops  across  the  berg  before  the  Boers  could 
stop  him.  Sir  George  Colley  went  down  to  Newcastle 
to  meet  them,  sending  Sir  Evelyn  back  to  Maritzburg, 
with  the  view  no  doubt  of  striking  some  decisive  blow 
on  his  own  account  without  assistance.  His  failures 
in  Natal  had  caused  an  outcry  at  home,  and  already 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had  been  ordered  to  take  the 
command.  Like  Lord  Chelmsford  before  the  battle  of 
LQundi,  Sir  George  Colley  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
one  bold  stroke  before  he  was  superseded — but  he  had 
not  Lord  Chelmsford's  luck,  and  his  bold  stroke 
resulted  in  further  disaster,  and  in  his  own  death. 

What  possessed  Sir  George  to  make  the  fatal  move 
on  the  Majuba  will  for  ever  be  a  secret.  It  may  be 
surmised,  however,  that  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
Boers  would  dare  to  attack  him  when  once  at  the  top. 
His  experience  at  the  Ingogo  ought  to  have  showed 
him  that  the  Boers  were  occasionally  prepared  to 
assume  the  offensive.  But  Sir  George,  though  an 
excellent  soldier  in  theory,  seems  throughout  the 
operations  in  Natal  to  have  committed  the  fatal  error 
of  undervaluing  his  enemy.  He  no  doubt  thought 
that  when  the  Boers  saw  him  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  which  dominated  their  position,  they  would 
be  seized  with  terror.  So  they  ought  to  have  been 
in   theory;    but  unfortunately   finding  there   was  no 
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attempt  to  attack  tliem  elsewhere,  they  thought  they 
would  try  to  take  back  the  mountain.  They  suc- 
ceeded. Sir  George  Colley  was  killed,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, as  it  proved,  was  lost. 

The  Majuba  mountain  is  a  large  hill  which  rises 
like  a  tower  out  of  the  wall  of  the  Drakensberg,  some 
distance  to  the  left  of  Laing's  Nek  looking  from  Natal. 
It  is,  like  most  South  African  mountains,  table-topped. 
The  sides  slope  gradually  till  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up,  when  there  is  a  series  of  precipices,  at  the  top 
of  which  lies  the  table-shaped  summit.  The  slopes  of 
the  mountain  are  covered  with  low  bush  and  rocks, 
and  its  sides  are  secured  with  kloof  filled  with  brush- 
wood. The  top  of  the  mountain  is  6000  feet  above 
the  sea,  being  about  2000  feet  higher  than  Laing's 
Nek,  and  fully  3000  feet  above  Mount  Prospect.  It 
was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  take 
possession  of  the  hill,  and  Sir  Gi-eorge  determined  to 
make  a  bold  stroke  and  occupy  it  himself.  He  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  carry  out  his  idea  that  he  would 
not  wait  for  the  further  reinforcements  at  Newcastle. 
And  he  was  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  did  not 
permit  the  troops  in  camp  to  make  any  flank  attack  on 
the  Nek  simultaneously  with  the  one  on  Majuba.  If 
this  had  been  done,  in  all  human  probability  the  result 
of  the  day  would  have  been  different. 

The  attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
February.  The  detachment  told  off  for  the  purpose 
consisted  of  three  companies  of  the  58th,  one  of  the 
60th  Jlifles,  three  of  the  92nd,  and  64  Naval  Brigade- 
men.  In  addition  there  were  officers,  medical  men, 
Kaffirs,  and  others,  bringing  the  total  number  who 
ascended  the  ill-omened  mountain  to  about  600.  In 
order  to   avoid  the  Boer    scouts,    who   patrolled    the 
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valley  below  the  Majuba,  the  troops  were  taken  half- 
way up  the  Umguelo,  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  then 
across  the  ridge  joining  the  two  hills.  Here  140  men 
were  left,  and  further  on  a  company  of  the  92nd. 

Now  commenced  the  actual  climb  up  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain.  Every  now  and  then  a  halt  was 
made  to  allow  the  men  to  breathe.  As  the  troops 
neared  the  top  the  obstacles  increased.  The  steep 
grassy  slopes  were  succeeded  by  precipices  between 
which,  and  over  loose  stones  and  rocks,  the  wearied 
and  burdened  men  had  to  drag  themselves.  The  last 
few  yards  were  accomplished  on  hands  and  knees. 
The  men  were  exhausted  when  they  arrived  at  the  top. 
The  ranks  had  been  broken  during  the  scramble  up, 
and  they  were  mixed  up  pell-mell. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  was  about  400  yards  Avide 
by  300,  dipping  towards  the  centre,  across  which  ran 
a  rocky  reef.  On  two  sides  were  two  small  outlying 
hills.  One  of  these,  on  the  side  near  the  Boer  camp, 
was  occupied  by  our  men.  The  edge  of  the  summit 
was  protected  by  boulders.  The  men  were  posted 
along  the  edge,  but  were  not  ordered  to  raise  any 
entrenchments.  Major  Fraser,  in  his  official  report, 
says  the  general  thought  the  troops  were  too  ex- 
hausted, but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  newspaper 
correspondents.  The  men,  without  orders,  put  up 
little  stone  defences,  which  did  not  supply  the  place  of 
regular  entrenchments. 

Day  broke  soon  after  the  detachment  got  to  the 
top,  and  as  no  orders  had  been  given  to  the  contrary, 
the  men  nearest  the  Boers  stood  up  and  showed  them- 
selves against  the  sky-line  as  soon  as  the  dawn  broke. 
The  appearance  of  the  redcoats  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  created  great    consternation    in    the   Boer 
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camp.     According  to  tlie  account  of   a  friendly  Boer, 
who  had  been    pressed   into    joining  the    commando 
against  his  will,  and  whom  I  saw  afterwards  at  New- 
castle, the  first  idea  was  that  of  flight.     It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  troops  would  immediately  emerge  from 
the  camp  at  Mount  Prospect  and  attack  the  Nek,  and 
that  the  Boers  would  thus  find  themselves  between 
two  fires.     The  oxen  Avere  put  into  the  waggons  and 
every  preparation  made  for  retreat.     But  the  camp 
showed  no  signs  of  life  ;  and  as  it  became  evident  the 
military  on  the  top  of  the  hill  had  no  cannon  or  rockets 
with  them,  the  courage  of  the   Boers  revived.     Smit, 
the  fighting  general,  made   a  short,  stirring   speech, 
and  shouted  to   those  who   were  not  afraid  to  follow 
hira.     A  number  of  the  younger  men  rushed  forward 
at  his   summons,  and   commenced  to   ascend  the  hill 
under  cover  of  the  stones  and  bushes.     Joubert  there- 
upon detached  a  large   force  of  the  older  men  with 
orders  to  support  the  storming  party.     These  men — 
most   of    them  picked    shots — remained    behind    the 
skirmishers,  closely  watching  the  top  of  the  hill,   and 
firing  at  anything  living  which  showed  itself.     Slowly 
and  steadily    the  first  line  of  Boers   worked  up  the 
slope,  from  cover  to  cover,  while  the  supports  behind 
protected  their  advance.     The  nearer  they  approached 
the  summit  the  closer  and  more  searching  became  their 
fire.     Our  men  began  to  get  uneasy.     They  had  not 
expected  such  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Boers. 
Nor  was  there  any  movement  at  Mount  Prospect,  from 
which  they  momentarily  expected  to  see  a  column  led 
out  to  attack  the  Boers  on  the  other  flank.     The  fire 
became  warmer  and  warmer.     Commander  Romilly  of 
the  Naval  Brigade  fell  wounded,  shot  by  an  explosive 
bullet.     As  tlie  Boers  came  nearer,  the  reserves  which 
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were  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  were 
ordered  up  to  support  the  fighting  line.  They  dis- 
played a  want  of  promptitude  in  obeying  the  orders  of 
their  officers,  which  did  not  augur  well ;  and  after 
reaching  the  front  they  wavered  and  then  bolted.  The 
officers  used  their  best  attempts  to  rally  them  and 
succeeded ;  but  the  bolt  had  a  bad  effect.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  officer  describing  the  scene  to  me,  "  a 
funk  became  established." 

The  Boers  had  by  this  time  crept  round  the  moun- 
tain, and  were  attacking  on  three  sides.  The  line  of 
defenders  was  not  strong  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  top,  and  as  the  Boers  crept  round  it  was  neces- 
sary to  detach  men  to  meet  them,  and  to  prevent 
the  troops  being  outflanked.  But  there  was  reluc- 
tance. The  men  hung  back,  and  would  not  face  the 
enemy.  An  order  was  given  to  fix  bayonets,  but  no 
charge  was  made.  If  it  had  been,  the  Boers  would 
probably  have  run,  and  the  day  might  have  been 
saved.  The  Boers  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
One  by  one  the  men  gave  way.  A  retreat  was  made 
upon  the  centre  ridge.  But  the  men  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  rally  there.  They  were  panic-stricken, 
and  at  length,  with  a  loud  cry  of  fright  and  despair, 
the  whole  line  broke,  turned  and  fled  for  very  life. 
The  officers,  who  throughout  fought  like  brave  men, 
in  vain  tried  to  stop  the  panic.  A  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, who  was  with  the  British,  told  me  he  saw 
some  of  them  clutching  the  men  by  the  throats,  and 
pointing  at  them  with  revolvers  in  their  useless  attempt 
to  stem  the  backward  rush  of  the  terror-stricken 
soldiers.  The  Boers  poured  over  the  edge  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  who  flung  themselves  down  the  steep 
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precipices  in  their  hurried  flight.  A  hospital  had  been 
established  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression  on  the 
top,  and  the  Boers  fired  on  the  hospital  attendants. 
Dr.  Landon  and  two  of  the  hospital  corps  were  shot 
down.  One  man,  Corporal  Farmer,  distinguished  him- 
self by  holding  up  a  white  flag.  He  was  shot  through 
the  arm.  He  then  held  up  the  flag  with  the  other 
till  he  was  shot  through  that  also.  When  the  elder 
Boers  got  up  to  the  hospital  thej  stopped  the  shooting 
on  the  wounded  and  their  attendants. 

Sir  George  Colley  was  shot  through  the  head  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rush.  It  is  said  he  showed  a 
white  handkerchief,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement.  A  friendly  Boer,  pressed, 
like  many  others,  into  service  in  the  Boer  camp,  whose 
affidavit  I  took  down  at  Newcastle,  said  some  one 
showed  a  white  flag.  He  shouted,  "  Don't  fire  !  they 
are  showing  a  white  flag  !  "  Whereupon  one  of  the 
other  Boers  cried  out,  "  Shoot  the  white  flag  and  the 
man  who  said  that  !  "  As  the  men  rushed  down  the 
rocky  slopes  they  had  ascended  so  painfully  in  the 
morning  the  slaughter  among  them  was  terrific.  The 
Boers,  disdaining  cover  now  they  had  tested  the 
want  of  mettle  in  the  soldiers,  stood  boldly  on  the 
edge,  and,  firing  down  on  the  scared  troops,  picked 
their  men  out  like  game.  The  slaughter  would  have 
been  worse  but  for  the  reserves  on  the  nek  between 
the  Umguelo  and  the  Majuba.  Part  of  them  had  been 
left  without  orders,  and  the  others  only  received  a 
recommendation  to  entrench.  The  commander  did 
entrench,  and  his  foresight  probably  saved  him  and 
many  others  from  destruction.  The  troops  in 
the  camp,  who  might,  by  prompt  action  earlier  in 
the  day,  have  turned  a  disaster  into  a  victory,  now 
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came  tardily  to  the  rescue,  and  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  remaining  fugitives.  A  couple  of  companies  had 
been  uselessly  posted  on  the  top  of  the  Umguelo,  but 
they  were  unable  to  do  either  good  or  harm. 

The  Boers  lost  one  man  and  had  five  wounded. 
Our  loss  was  ninety-two  killed,  including  the  general, 
134  wounded,  and  fifty-nine  prisoners.  It  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  the  Boer  who  shot  General 
Colley  was  himself  shot  through  the  head  by  one  of 
Mapoch's  Kaffirs  on  the  same  day  two  years  later. 

The  official  reasons  given  for  the  disaster  are  as 
follow,  but  are  manifestly  inadequate.  They  are 
(see  Blue  Book  C.  2950,  p.  72)  :— 

1.  That  the  slopes  up  which  the  Boers  advanced 
were  too  steep  to  be  searched  by  our  fire,  and  that 
there  was  too  much  cover. 

2.  The  rocky  ridge,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rally  the  men,  did  not  cover  more  than  fifty  yards 
in  front  of  it. 

3.  The  men  were  too  exhausted  to  intrench,  and 
hardly  fit  to  fight. 

4.  The  retreat  took  place  down  almost  impassable 
slopes. 

The  crowning  mistake  of  the  whole  day  was  that  no 
counter-attack  was  made  from  the  camp  simultaneously 
with  one  from  the  hill.  If  this  had  been  done,  it  would 
have  placed  the  Boers  between  two  fires.  They 
expected  it  when  they  saw  the  British  had  possessi  on 
of  the  Majuba,  and  some  of  their  leaders  admitted  that 
if  an  attack  had  been  made,  they  could  not  have  held 
their  position  at  Laing's  Nek.  Another  curious  feature 
is  that  Sir  George  did  not  wait  for  the  reinforcements 
from  Newcastle,  where  there  were  2000  men,  who 
could  have  been  had  up  in  two  days.     The  force  taken 
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up  the  Majuba  was  too  small  to  occupy  it  properly,  but 
with  twice  the  number  a  much  better  stand  could 
have  been  made.  Then  why  were  no  rocket-tubes 
taken  up  ?  If  the  men  could  not  carry  them,  there 
were  plenty  of  Kaffirs  available.  With  either  rockets 
or  small  guns  the  enemy's  laagers,  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  but  out  of  rifle  reach,  could  have 
been  destroyed. 

Then,  again,  why  were  not  entrenchments  thrown 
up  ?  The  official  report  says  the  men  were  too 
exhausted,  but  this  has  been  distinctly  contradicted. 
And  why  were  the  men  allowed  to  show  themselves  at 
daybreak  ?  Sir  George  Colley  seems  to  have  acted  as  if 
he  thought  the  mere  sight  of  the  redcoats  would  make 
the  Boers  flee.  He  ought  to  have  knowu  the  enemy 
better.  And  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  why 
were  not  the  men  allowed  to  charge  with  the  bayonet  ? 
It  might  have  instilled  a  little  confidence  into  their 
wavering  hearts,  and  the  Boers  would  certainly  not 
have  withstood  a  direct  hand-to-hand  fight. 

But,  taking  into  account  all  the  inexplicable  and 
fatal  blunders  of  the  general,  there  still  remains 
the  fact  that  if  the  men  had  not  lost  heart,  the  day 
would  not  have  been  lost,  or,  at  all  events,  the  retreat 
would  not  have  become  a  rout.  There  have  been  cases 
when  a  defeat,  invited  by  the  mistakes  of  a  British 
general,  has  been  saved  by  the  courage  of  his  men. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  the  Majuba.  The  men  made  no 
effort  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  They  com- 
menced to  run  before  the  l^oers  reached  the  top  of  the 
liill.  The  reserves  bolted  almost  before  they  had  fired 
a  shot. 

As  regards  the  Boers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
their  courage.     They  said  afterwards  that  when  they 
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commenced  the  attack  on  the  mountain  tliey  never 
expected  to  storm  it.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope  which 
Smit  led  np  the  slopes  of  the  Majuba.  According  to 
their  account,  there  were  only  450  men  engaged  on 
their  side ;  but  it  is  supposed  there  were  800.  But 
even  assuming  that  they  outnumbered  our  troops,  the 
latter  had  all  the  advantages  of  position.  Let  the 
Boers  have  their  due.  It  was  a  brave  and  valiant  act 
to  ascend  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Majuba  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  whose  numbers  were  unknown  to  them,  and 
who  was  armed  with  bayonets — weapons  they  did 
not  possess.  However  opinions  may  differ  about  the 
merits  of  the  war,  no  one  can  deny  that  on  that  day 
the  Boers  fought  well  and  bravely. 
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CHArTER   XIV. 

FROM     TPIK     BATTLE     OP     MAJUBA     TO     THE     SIGNING    OF    THE 
FIRST    CONVENTION. 

Receijtioii  of  the  news  of  the  Boer  outbreak  in  England — Warlike 
attitude  of  the  Government — Mr.  Eylands'  motion  condemning 
the  annexation  defeated  by  a  two-thirds  majority — Mr.  Glad- 
stone repudiates  his  Midlothian  speeches — Treachery  at  home — 
The  Transvaal  Independence  Committee — The  peace  negotia- 
tions— The  first  telegrams  requiruig  the  Boers  to  desist  from 
armed  opposition — Lord  Kimberley's  indecision — Sir  Evelyn 
Wood's  telegrams— The  armistice — Lord  Kimberley's  telegram  of 
the  1 3th  of  March — The  treaty  of  peace — Evacuation  of  the  Boer 
positions,  and  return  of  General  Eoberts — State  of  the  loyalists 
— Formation  of  a  committee,  and  election  of  delegates  to  England 
— The  Loyalists'  Deputation  at  Newcastle — My  journey  thither 
— A  Zulu  view  of  the  peace— Departure  of  Mr.  "Wlaite  for 
England — The  Royal  Commission — Position  of  the  interim 
British  Government — Protest  of  the  Loyalists — INIy  departure 
for  England — The  Eoyal  Commission  at  Pretoria — The  proposal 
for  ?i  xjlehiscite  rejected — Signing  of  the  Convention — The  meet- 
ing of  native  chiefs,  and  their  disappointment. 

The  news  of  the  Boer  outbreak  was  at  first  received 
iTi  "F.TinrlaTTJ^jro-if.Ti  f^pnfhy,  aa^beJng  Only  another  little 
African  war.  But  the  Bronker's  Spruit  affair  appa- 
rentJjiXQ-Used.  public  ieelino^  and  a  determination  was 
expressed  not  to  hear  of  peacetill  the  rebels  sub- 
mitted  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Kimberlej,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  sending 
out  instructions  to  the  new  Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir 
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Hercules  Robinson,  emphasized  the  national  feeling  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  arraugements  which  can  only  be  practicable 
when  the  authority  of  the  Crown  has  been  vindicated  and  the  main- 
tenance of  tranquillity  is  firmly  assured. 

The  Government  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
assuring  the  nation  that  the  rising  should  be  put 
down.  In  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  her  Majesty  was  made  to  say : — 

A  rising  in  the  Transvaal  has  recently  imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  of  taking  military  measures  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  vindica- 
tion of  my  authorit}',  and  has  of  necessity  for  the  time  set  aside  any 
plan  for  securing  to  the  European  settlers  that  full  control  over  their 
own  local  affairs,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  natives, 
which  I  had  been  desirous  to  confer. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1881,  before  Laing's  Nek, 
Mr.  Rylands  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
condemning  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
deprecating  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government 
to  enforce  British  supremacy  over  the  "  people  "  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  speech  in  reply, 
in  which  he  explained  his  statement  during  the  Mid- 
lothian  campaiisfn  that  he  "repudiated''  the  nnuexa- 
tion  of  the  Transvaal  in  a  mamier  whip.h  wnnld  hgvp 
been  ingenious  in  amere  pettifogg^er,  but  which  was 
utterly  u  a  worthiy"ofa  statesman  with  his  reputation. 
He  said : — 

I  repudiate  the  speech  Arhich  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has 
just  dehvered,  but  I  cannot  undo  that  speech,  and  prevent  it  from 
ha\dng  been  made,  or  I  admit  I  would  do  so  ;  still  I  repudiate  that 
speech  as  much  as  I  repudiated  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  and  the 
Transvaal.  To  repudiate  the  anneygt^'^n  of  a  country  is  one  thing ; 
to  abandon  that  annexation  is  another. 

After  this  verbal  quibble,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the 
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Government  was  bound  by  the  speecli  from  tlio  throne, 
and  he  stated  that  they  would  be  prechided  from 
entertaining  the  idea  of  any  grant  of  a  free  legislature 
to  the  Transvaal  until  the  Boers  had  submitted.  He 
continued : — 

The  question  of  giving  free  institutions  to  the  Transvaal  Avould 
never  cause  the  slightest  difficulty  to  either  side  of  the  House ;  but 
there  is  the  larger  question  of  the  relations  which  are  to  subsist  in 
future  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  British  Crown,  and  the  way  in 
which  Ave  are  to  reconcile  the  obligations  we  have  undertaken  with 
respect  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  South  Africa  and  the  interests  of 
the  natives  of  that  country  Avith  the  desire  that  Ave  feel  to  aA'oid  the 
appearance  of  assumption  of  authority  over  a  free  European  race 
adverse  to  the  Avill  of  that  race.  I  shall  therefore  say  that  as  her 
]\rajesty's  Government  haA^e  adA'ised  the  Crown  to  state  that  the 
rising  in  the  Transvaal  has  imposed  on  the  Queen  the  duty  of  taking 
military  measures  for  the  prompt  vindication  of  her  authority,  my 
second  objection  to  the  motion  is  that  the  latter  part  of  it  is  in  direct 
contrariety  to  the  announcement  made  from  the  throne. 

Mi\_Gi^ant  Duflf^^jtbe  Under  Colonial  Secretary,  in 
the  course  ofjbhe^same  debate,  said,  "  Government  was 
at  an   end  JLarmed  jnenope.nlY  defied  the  law,  and 

attacked  our_tro o^s_ j^ith- impun i ty . " The  fcelino;  of 

thejTouge  was  so  strong  against  Mr.  Rylands*  motion, 
that  it  was  defeated  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

But  these  brave  words  were  a  sham.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  following  contained  a  number  of  persons  to 
whom  treason  was  a  small  thing  in  comparison  with 
thg^^lTghts  "  of  republicans^,  even  though  the  latter 
might  be  at  war  with  their  own  sovereign.  Ajuimb^r 
of  these  persons  formed  themselves  into  ^^  Trans- 
vaal  Independence  Committee.''  The  declared  object 
of  the  Society  was  to  assist  the  Boers — the  Queen's 
enemies,  who  were  slaughtermg  the  soldiers  of  the 
crown — to  attain  their  independence  of  British  autho- 
rityT    it  is^  difficult  to  contemplate  with  patience  such 
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proceedings,  wliicli  in  In-igliter  days  of  tlic  empire 
would  have  assured  to  the  members  of  tliis  unnatural 
committee  a  proper  reward.  It  was  only  too  patent 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb, 
when  an  association  formed  ostensibly  with  a  view  of 
succouring  rebels  in  arms  was  permitted  to  exist  for 
one  day.  The  anti-patriotic  doctrines  promulgated  by 
the  ministerial  party  for  party  purposes  had  eaten 
deep  into  the  vitals  of  the  nation.  A  false  and  un- 
healthy cosmopolitanism^had^oT-  thn  time  swa.-mpprl 
all  those  wholesome  sentiments- of—  natio jialit-yi-,aiid 
race  pride  which  have  made  England  great  and 
respected.  It  was  a  period  of  unhappy  reaction, 
during  which  the  national  courage  and  the  sense  of 
national  responsibility  sank  to  a  lower  level  than  at 
any  time  during  the  century.  EngUshmen  appeared 
to  forget  they  were  English,  and  philosophical  Radicals 
were  allowed  free  scope  for  their  suicidal  vagaries 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  friends  of  their  country's  enemies  felt  their 
way  cautiously  at  first,  growing  more  bold  as  they 
perceived  the  dormant  state  of  popular  feeling.  There 
is  no  more  instructive  or  more  painful  reading  in  our 
history  than  the  negotiations  which  mark  the  sur- 
render to  the  Boers  that  followed  hard  on  Majuba.  It 
is  instructive  because  it  shows  the  workings  of  in- 
sidious, underhand  principles  at  utter  variance  with 
any  idea  of  national  sentiment  or  national  honour ; 
and  it  is  painful  because  it  testifies  to  fatal  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  English  people  to  the  acts  of  faith- 
less leaders.  It  evinces  a  state  of  national  degrada- 
tion comparable  with  that  which  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Charles,  when  a  monarch  sold  his  country 
for  gold,  and  the  people  regarded  the  sale  with  apathy. 
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Thank  God  there  are  now  some  symptoms  of  a  revival 
from  this  dangerous  sleep. 

The  first  ostensible  and  apparent  attempts  to  obtain 
peace  were  made  by  President  Brand,  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Previously  to  General  CoUey's  death  the 
President  had  communicated  with  him,  urging  him  to 
allow  peace  to  be  made,  and  to  guarantee  the  Boers 
not  being  treated  as  rebels  if  they  submitted.  General 
CoUey  replied  that  he  could  give  no  such  assurance, 
but  he  proposed  in  a  telegram  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
to  publish  an  amnesty  on  entering  the  Transvaal  to 
all  peaceable  persons,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the 
most  prominent  rebels.  He  received  a  reply  autho- 
rizing him  to  announce  that  if  the  Boers  ceased  from 
armed  opposition,  a  scheme  should  be  framed  for  the 
settlement  of  difficulties,  but  he  was  instructed  only  to 
promise  protection  to  peaceable  inhabitants,  reserving 
all  further  questions  for  the  Home  Government. 

The  telegram  promising  a  settlement  upon  the  Boers 
ceasing  from  armed  opposition,  was  sent  on  the  8th 
of  February,  the  day  of  the  fight  at  the  Ingogo.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  Sir  George  Colley  received  an 
official  communication  from  Kruger,  not  testifying  to 
much  submission,  requiring  a  cancellation  of  the  act 
of  annexation,  and  offering,  upon  the  British  troops  in 
the  Transvaal  being  withdrawn,  to  permit  them  to 
retire,  and  thereupon  to  evacuate  the  Boer  position  in 
Natal.  This  offer  was  coupled  with  a  proposal  to 
submit  the  retrocession  of  the  country  to  a  Royal 
Commission.  On  the  IGtli  Lord  Kimberley  tele- 
graphed again,  that  if  the  Boers  desisted  from  armed 
opposition,  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed 
to  develop  the  scheme  alluded  to  in  his  telegram  of 
the  8th.     At  the    same  time  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
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General  Colley  from  the  War  Office,  stating  that  the 
Grovernment  did    not   bind   his  discretion,    but   were 
anxious  to  avoid  effusion  of  blood.     Lord  Kimberley's 
telegram  of  the  8th  was  communicated  to  President 
Brand,   who  was  puzzled  to  know   what    "scheme" 
was  meant,  but  the  Colonial  Office  declined  to  enlig-hten 
him.     Colley  was  also  puzzled.     He  wanted  to  know 
if  the  Boers  were  to  be  left  in  the  occupation  of  Natal 
territory  and  the  garrisons  in  the  Transvaal  to  starve 
or  surrender.     He  received  an  ambiguous  reply,  stating 
that  it  was  essential  the  garrisons  should  be  provisioned, 
but  not  that  he  should  march  to  their  relief,  or  occupy 
Laing's  Nek.     President  Brand  sent  a  copy  of  Lord 
Kimberley's  telegram  to  Joubert,  by  special  messenger. 
General  Colley  also  sent  a  letter,  requiring  an  answer 
in  forty-eight  hours.     Some  time  after  the  forty-eight 
hours  had    expired,    but    before    the    letter    reached 
Kruger,  who  was  away  at  Rustenburg,  the  battle  of 
Majuba   occurred.     Sir  Evelyn  Wood  assumed  tem- 
porary command    of   the   forces,    and    Sir    Frederick 
Roberts   was  sent   out    with  large  reinforcements  to 
succeed  General  Colley.     The  excitement  in  England 
at_the_news  of  Majuba  was  intense,  and  it  was  fully 
believed  the   Government  intended  to  repair  the  dis- 
asterbyf  orce  of  arms.     But  traitorous  conuspls  witln'n 
the  Liberal  ranks,  which  were  strengthened  by  vacilla- 
tion an(I~airaJbsence  of  any  ijense  oT  national  hmimrr 
QD^thejoart  of   the  Ministry,    prevailed.     While    the 
blood  of  the  soldiers  on  Majuba  was  still  moist,  Lord 
Kimberley  telegraphed  eagerly  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to 
ask   the    Boers    for    an    answer   to    General    (volley' s 
message   to    Kruger.     Sir  Evelyn  oscillated  between 
the  soldier  and  the  diplomat.     On  the  3rd  of  March 
he  telegraphed  to  President  Brand  that  if  the  Boers 

s  2      . 
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would  not  make  any  movement  till  the  lOtli  of  March, 
lie  would  do  the  same;  but  in  a  telegram  to  the 
Government,  dated  the  5th  of  March,  he  stated  he 
hoped  to  fight  a  successful  action  in  about  fourteen 
days,  and  he  proposed,  after  beating  the  Boers,  to 
offer  an  amnesty  to  them.  The  day  after  he  signed 
an  armistice  suspending  hostilities  till  the  14th  of 
March,  neither  party  to  make  any  move  in  the  mean- 
time, but  the  British  commander  to  be  at  liberty  to 
send  eight  days'  provisions  to  each  of  the  garrisons. 
In  a  telegram  to  the  War  Office  he  explained  that  he 
could  not  advance  for  ten  days,  and  therefore  nothing 
was  lost  by  suspending  hostilities. 

On  the  7th  of  March  General  Wood  received 
Kruger's  reply  to  Colley's  letter.  Kruger  said  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  her  Majesty's  Government  were 
inclined  to  cease  hostilities — an  ingenious  method  of 
turning  the  tables  which  the  Government  swallowed 
without  protest,  and  he  suggested  a  meeting  on  both 
sides.  On  the  12th  of  March  Lord  Kimberley  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  that  if  the  Boers  would 
desist  from  armed  opposition,  a  commission  would  be 
appointed  to  give  the  Transvaal  complete  internal  self- 
government  under  British  suzerainty,  with  a  British 
Resident,  to  look  after  the  natives.  Ou  the  same  day 
General  Wood  received  a  communication  from  theBoers, 
stating  that  they  would  not  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
Lord  Kimberley's  telegram  of  the  8th,  as  it  would 
look  as  if  they  admitted  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
they  would  accept  nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Republic,  witli  a  liritish  protectorate.  This  was 
taken  by  the  Home  Government — content  with  small 
mercies — to  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  her  Majesty's 
authority.     Sir  Evelyn   Wood,   acting  directly  under 
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orders  from  the  Ministry,  prolonged  tlie  armistice 
from  time  to  time,  pending  negotiations  for  peace.  At 
length,  on  the  2ord  of  March,  1881,  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  Sir  Evelyn  on  behalf  of  the  English,  and 
the  Boer  leaders  on  behalf  of  their  constituents.  This 
treaty,  ostensibly  due  to  the  forbearance  of  the  English 
nation,  but  in  reality  dictated  by  the  victorious  Boers, 
was  signed  at  O'Neill's  farm  on  British  territory,  and 
under  the  fatal  shadow  of  Majuba.  By  it  the  Boers 
agreed  to  accept  her^Majesty^  as  ^'  suzerain  "  of  the 
Tiiansvaal,  with  a  British  Resident  at  the  capital,  but 

they  were  to    have    cmnplpfA   infprna]    pplf.gnvprnmpnt. 

The  suzerain  was  to  have  control  over  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Transvaal,  and  a  Royal  Commission 
was  to  decide  how  the  nati'yes  should  be  protected, 
and  what_the  boundary  of  the  future  republic  shon1d_ 
be.  All  persons  guilty  of  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare  were  to  be  punished,  and  all  property 
taken  by  either  side  to  be  handed  back.  In  case  the 
Boers  should  evacuate  Laing's  Nek,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
undertook  not  to  take  possession  of  their  position. 
The  Boers  were  to  receive  their  promised  self-govern- 
ment in  six  months,  and  in  the  meantime  to  disperse. 
If  the  Royal  Commission  deemed  it  necessary  to  cut 
off  any  territory  to  the  east  of  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
longitude,  only  so  much  was  to  be  taken  as  would 
satisfy  the  requirements  laid  down  by  Lord  Kimberley 
in  his  telegram  of  the  17th  of  March.  An  indemnifi- 
cation was  to  be  given  for  all  acts  justified  by  the 
requirements  of  the  war,  but  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  acts  not  so  justified  was  to  be  referred  to 
the  proposed  Royal  Commission.  All  arms  taken  by 
the  British  Government  when  they  annexed  the 
country  were  to  be  handed  back. 
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On  the  24th  of  March  the  Boers  evacuated  Laing's 
Nek,  and  communications  were  restored.  The  rein- 
forcements which  were  pouring  in  were  stopped,  and 
General  Roberts  received  with  much  chagrin,  on  his 
arrival  at  Capetown,  a  telegram  telling  him  his  services 
would  not  be  required.  At  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
Sir  Evelyn  AYood,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  a  force  of 
12,000  men  in  Natal  ready  for  emergencies ;  but  the 
Government  had  decided  upon  peace  at  any  price,  and 
their  services  were  not  required.  The  war  was  over, 
and  the  loyalists  and  natives,  who  had  hoped  to  find 
some  lingering  remnants  of  English  lionour  extant, 
were  left  to  chew  the  cud  of  disappointment. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  my  reminiscences.  I  was  personally  concerned  in 
some  of  the  subsequent  negotiations,  and  I  can  follow 
them  better  by  referring  to  my  own  proceedings  in 
connection  with  them. 

The  indignation  which  was  aroused  in  Pretoria  by 
the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  soon  faded  away  into 
a  feeling  of  depression  and  dejection.  People  wandered 
about  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  Those  who  could  afford  to  leave,  made  prepara- 
tions for  going.  Unfortunately  the  war  had  im- 
poverished most  of  tlie  loyalists,  and  many  were 
unable  to  command  the  funds  with  whicli  to  take  them 
and  their  families  to  the  coast.  Some  of  the  cases  of 
ruin  and  destitution  were  piteous.  One  man,  a  sub- 
stantial and  prosperous  farmer,  who  had  a  residence 
not  far  from  Pretoria,  where  he  was  noted  for  his 
hospitality,  told  me  with  the  tears  running  down  his 
face  he  was  completely  ruined.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  took  refuge  in  Pretoria.  After  the  peace  was 
over,  he  went  back  to  his  pleasant  house,  and  found  it 
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sacked.  All  his  cattle  and  stock,  farming  implements, 
and  furniture  were  gone.  Just  before  tlie  war  he  had 
bought  a  grand  piano  for  his  wife.  This  was  in  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  Boer,  who  had  also  appro- 
priated most  of  his  sheep.  His  farm  was  unsaleable 
at  any  but  a  nominal  value,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty  in  his  old  age,  simply  because  he  had  trusted 
in  th.e  promises  of  English  statesmen.  His  case  was 
only  one  of  many.  Everywhere  the  same  story  was 
told  with  fierce  indignation  or  in  the  quavering  accents 
of  despair.  Compensation  was  supposed  to  be  given 
to  these  people  by  the  Commission  afterwards,  but 
few  of  them  got  any.  A  committee  was  formed  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  redress,  of  wliich  I  was 
chosen  a  member.  There  was  a  faint  hope  that  a 
personal  appeal  to  people  at  home  might  result  in  some 
good,  and  after  several  meetings  it  was  determined, 
to  send.  Mr.  White  liome  as  a  deputation  to  England, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Zietsman,  who  had  been 
already  deputed  to  represent  the  loyalists  in  the  south- 
eastern district  of  the  Transvaal.  It  was  also  decided 
to  send,  a  deputation  to  Newcastle  to  represent  the 
case  of  the  Loyalists  before  the  Royal  Commission. 
A  petition  was  drafted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
many  refused  to  sign  it,  some  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  England,  and  others  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Boers.  A  short  memorial  was 
also  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  the  shock  of  the 
first  desertion  was  upon  the  people,  and  it  benumbed 
and  deadened  their  faculties. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Pretoria 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  held  a 
hurried  review  of  the  military  and  volunteers,  but  he 
left   again  quickly,   glad  to  get  away  from   a   place 
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where  lie  could  not  help  hearing  and  seeing  many 
unpleasant  things. 

I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  deputation  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  it  was  also  understood  that  if 
I  went  home  while  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Zietsman  were 
in  England,  I  should  render  them  any  assistance  in 
my  power.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  and  several  of  the 
members  of  the  late  Executive  were  sent  to  Newcastle 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
Colonel  Bellairs  was  appointed  temporary  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Transvaal. 

I  left  Pretoria  for  Newcastle  in  company  with 
Mr.  AYliite  on  the  22nd  of  April.  On  the  way  we 
passed  the  scene  of  the  Red  House  Kraal  sortie,  an 
inspection  of  which  only  led  to  wonderment  at  the 
easy  defeat  of  our  troops.  We  passed  the  night  at 
Ferguson's,  a  half-way  house,  arriving  next  day  at 
Heidelberg.  There  we  found  the  Boers  still  in  pos- 
session. They  were  represented  by  twenty-five  men 
and  boys  occupying  some  dilapidated  tents  on  the 
market  square,  and  principally  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  biltong.  The  band-cases  of  the  unfortunate 
94th  regiment  were  piled  in  a  heap  on  one  side  of  the 
square.  We  were,  however,  callous,  and  this  new  sign 
of  British  defeats  did  not  affect  us  more  painfully 
than  the  sight  of  Boers  riding  about  with  their  saddle- 
cloths made  from  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  shot. 

The  Boer  Volksraad  had  been  sitting  at  Heidelberg 
just  before  our  arrival.  It  was  opened  by  Kruger  in 
a  temperate  speech,  impressing  upon  the  Boers  the 
necessity  of  reconciliation.  A  strong  protest  was 
made  by  one  of  the  first  speakers  against  any  part  of 
the  country  being  left  to  the  English,  and  after  the 
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short  sitting  was  ended,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up 
and  addressed  by  the  members  to  the  Triumvirate, 
praying  them  not  to  be  a  party  to  any  cession  of  any 
part  of  Transvaal  territory. 

The  next  place  we  stopped  at  was  Standerton. 
When  we  arrived  there  we  found  the  troops  re-forti- 
fying the  place,  by  direct  orders  of  General  Wood 
transmitted  by  heliograph  from  Natal.  The  prepara- 
tions looked  ominous,  and  we  applied  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place  for  information,  but  he  was  very 
reticent,  and  we  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  One 
of  our  party,  who  was  travelling  with  us  on  purposes 
unconnected  with  the  deputation,  thought  it  prudent 
to  return,  to  look  after  his  family  at  Pretoria,  a  ad 
accordingly  turned  back.  The  rest  of  us  pushed  on, 
and  the  day  afterwards  we  reached  Laing's  Nek. 
There  were  no  Boers  there,  but  the  sites  of  their 
laagers  were  clearly  discernible ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
Nek  we  crossed  the  Boer  fortifications.  They  were 
very  simple,  consisting  of  a  long  line  of  stone  breast- 
works with  an  earthwork  a  little  distance  in  the  rear. 
On  the  right  of  the  Nek  looking  towards  Natal  rose 
the  flat-topped  summit  of  the  Majuba  mountain.  The 
time  at  our  disposal  did  not  allow  of  our  getting  to 
the  top.  The  mountain  towers  above  the  pass  like  a 
huge  giant,  and  before  the  top  is  reached  a  series  of 
precipices  intervene,  apparently  running  all  round, 
and  cutting  off  access.  Some  of  our  party  refused  at 
first  to  believe  the  mountain  before  us  was  the 
Majuba,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  and  we  came 
away  with  our  astonishment  at  the  easy  defeat  of  the 
English  much  increased. 

The  roads  below  Laing's  Nek  were  in  a  dreadful 
condition.     Near  the  military  camp  at  Mount  Pros- 
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pect  we  passed  a  part}'-  of  soldiers  at  work  repairing 
it,  but  we  hardly  dared  go  faster  than  a  walking-pace 
lest  we  should  break  our  spiders.  At  the  Ingogo  we 
got  out,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  battle-field. 
The  skeletons  of  the  dead  horses  lay  about,  partially 
covered  with  flesh,  and  scenting  the  air  with  nauseous 
smells.  The  stones  round  the  plateau  on  which  the 
guns  stood  were  marked  with  bullets,  in  parts  so  thick 
that  one  could  hardly  lay  a  finger  on  a  bare  place. 
Behind  the  stones  lay  a  great  heap  of  cartridge-cases. 
Our  troops  had  as  good  cover  as  the  Boers — but 
unfortunately  they  had  not  had  so  much  practice  at 
rifle-shooting,  as  the  absence  of  bullet-marks  on  the 
stones  behind  which  the  Boers  were  concealed 
testified. 

Our  horses  broke  down  before  we  got  into  New- 
castle, and  we  arrived  there  very  late.  On  the  way 
down  the  hill  which  leads  to  the  drift  near  the  town, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  Zulu,  who  got  into  conver- 
sation, and  wanted  to  know  why  so  many  English 
were  leaving  the  Transvaal.  One  of  our  party 
answered,  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in  earnest,  that  it 
was  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  Boers.  The  Zulu 
seemed  astonished,  but  at  last  he  said,  "  Why  not 
leave  the  Boers  to  us  ?  We  are  not  afraid !  "  in  a 
patronizing  way,  which  made  us  feel  rather  ashamed. 
We  tried  to  ]Dut  him  right,  and  to  explain  that  the  real 
reason  the  English  were  leaving  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  determined  to  abandon  them.  But  he  could  not 
understand  this.  He  said  he  had  always  thought  the 
English  were  not  a  people  of  two  tongues,  and  he  could 
not  comprehend  them  going  away  after  their  great 
chief  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  said  they  were  going  to 
stay  for  ever.     We  could  give  no  further  explanation, 
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and  left  our  black  friend  still  wondering  at  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  the  English  "  chiefs." 

Newcastle  was  crowded  with  refugees,  and  we  had 
passed  numerous  others  on  the  way  down.  ]\Iany  of 
them  were  ruined,  and  most  of  them  were  in  a  state  of 
poverty.  They  were  living  in  tents  and  waggons,  and 
some  few  in  houses.  The  town  was  also  full  of 
military  officers  and  the  usual  hangers-on  of  a  mili- 
tary force. 

The  Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed  previous 
to  our  arrival,  but  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  Sir 
Henry  De  Villiera,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  Commissioners 
along  with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  Boer  delegates  came  a  day  or  two  before  us,  and 
when  we  reached  Newcastle  we  found  them  in  con- 
stant communication  with  General  Wood.  We  secured 
an  interview  with  him  before  Mr.  White  left  for 
England,  but  he  did  not  give  us  much  comfort.  He 
told  us  that  he  was  only  an  instrument  acting  under 
orders,  and  that  he  must  obey  his  orders.  His  state- 
ment coincided  with  what  we  heard  from  outside.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  so  gallant  and 
apparently  so  honest  a  man  as  Sir  Evelyn  could  have 
been  a  willing  party  to  the  ignoble  duplicity  of  the 
Boer  treaty.  An  officer,  who  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  was  stating  the  truth,  told  me  that  when  Sir 
Evelyn  received  orders  from  home  to  make  peace  at 
any  price,  he  called  his  officers  round  him  and  asked 
them  to  be  witnesses  that  he  was  only  obeying  orders, 
so  that  when  posterity  came  to  judge  the  events 
attending  the  peace  his  reputation  might  not  be  tar- 
nished. In  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  White, 
General  Wood  advised  him  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
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home  to  England  if  he  wished  to  influence  public 
opinion,  i^laiuly  stating  that  he  himself  had  no  autho- 
rity to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  Chief  Justice  arrived  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
he  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  sat  alone  as  the  Commission, 
till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hercnles  Robinson,  which  took 
place  on  the  8tli  of  May.  During  the  whole  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Commission,  the  country,  though  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Boers.  It  was  openly  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  peace  had  been  fully  restored,  and  the  Transvaal 
was  represented  as  being  under  the  control  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  But  this  statement  was  untrue.  At 
Heidelbero;  the  Boer  flao^  was  floatinof  over  the  Land- 
drost's  office  till  General  Wood  arrived  there,  and 
refused  to  proceed  further  until  it  had  been  pulled 
down.  At  Middleburg  it  remained  up.  In  Pretoria 
the  judges  of  the  High  Court  refused  to  allow  any  pro- 
cess to  be  executed  outside  the  town,  lest  their  mes- 
senger should  be  fired  upon.  Near  Pretoria  Captain 
D'Arcy,  the  ex-commandant  of  the  Pretoria  Carbineers, 
was  fired  upon  eight  times.  Loyal  Boers  were  threat- 
ened with  death.  Englishmen  who  returned  to  take 
possession  of  their  farms  were  insulted  and  threatened. 
Natives  were  prevented  from  attending  the  sittings  of 
the  Commission,  in  one  instance  by  an  English  official. 
Montsiwe  and  Mankoroane,  two  chiefs  in  Betshuana- 
land,  were  attacked  by  the  Boers  ;  and  loyalists  were 
"  commandeered  "  to  fight  these  chiefs.^  The  chiefs 
offered  their  services  to  General  Colley  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  but  they  were  ordered  to  sit 
still,  and  they  should  not  be  injured  by  the  Boers  ;  but 

'  Evidence  of  all  these  facts  will    be   fuund  in  the  Jjlue  Book  C. 
3114,  pp.  158,  et  seq. 
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they  did  wliat  they  could  in  a  peaceful  way  by  protect- 
ing fugitives  and  the  like.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  peace  the  Boers,  under  Cronje,  attacked  them ;  and 
the  Royal  Commission  sent  up  an  officer  in  company 
with  a  Boer  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  fighting. 
The  Boers  retired  for  a  time,  but  after  the  Convention 
was  signed,  they  recommenced  attacking  the  chiefs, 
who  paid  dearly  for  their  faith  in  the  English.  The 
terrorism  in  the  Transvaal  itself  was  so  notorious 
that  the  Royal  Commission  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  any  attempts  at  coercion ;  but,  as  may  be 
imagined  under  the  circumstances,  it  produced  no 
effect. 

There  was,  whether  in  accordance  with  instructions 
or  not,  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  officials 
concerned  to  ignore  any  unpleasant  facts.  The  members 
of  the  deputation  of  which  I  formed  part  found  great 
difficulty  in  securing  interviews  with  the  Commission  ; 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers  were  sedu- 
lously kept  secret.  While  we  were  treated  at  arm's- 
length,  the  Boers  were  received  almost  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  matter  became  so  glaring,  that  at  length 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Times^  correspondent,  we 
filed  a  written  protest.^  This  protest  secured  us  an 
interview,  at  which  we  made  application  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  evidence  tending  to  show  the  futility  of  the 
peace  arrangements.  The  Commission  declined  to  re- 
ceive any  evidence  of  that  nature,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  limit  ourselves  to  evidence  on  the  details  of  the  ar- 
rangements. At  the  last  interview  of  our  deputation 
with  the  Commission,  which  took  place  immediately 
before  I  left  for  England,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
them,  in  somewhat  plainer  language  than  they  expected, 
'  See  Blue  Book  C.  3219,  p.  161. 
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what  we  thought  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  peace 
generally  -^  and  Sir  Henry  De  Villiers  seemed  rather 
astonished  when  I  informed  the  Commissioners  that  I 
did  not  consider  the  deserted  Englishmen  who  were 
left  behind  would  be  morally  to  blame  if  they  acted  as 
the  Boers  had  done  towards  the  English,  and  formed 
a  government  on  their  own  account.  Indeed,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  seemed  shocked  that 
an  Englishman  should  venture  to  hint  that  the  only 
way  of  piercing  the  thick  moral  hide  of  the  Gladstone 
Ministry  was  by  becoming  dangerous  and  disloyal.* 

At  the  beginning  of  June  I  left  Natal  for  England, 
and  joined  Mr.  White.  It  will,  however,  be  convenient, 
before  detailing  what  took  place  in  England,  to  finish 
up  with  the  Royal  Commission,  though  such  a  course 
may  cause  a  little  confusion  in  the  dates.  On  the  1st 
of  June  they  left  for  Pretoria.  It  had  been  intended 
they  should  leave  earlier,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Boers 
rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  their  departure.  It 
had  been  discovered  that  the  Potchefstroom  garrison 
had  been  cheated  into  a  surrender,  by  a  detention  of 
the  provisions  which  were  sent  to  them  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  military  "  honour,"  General  Wood  demanded   that 

=>  See  Blue  Book  C.  3114,  p.  203. 

*  I  must  say  that  wliile  we  were  at  N'ewcastle  we  received  secret 
intelligence  of  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  filibusters,  which  went  so 
far  that  the  officers  were  actually  appointed,  and  over  400  men  were 
enrolled.  It  is  only  due  to  the  Loyalists'  Committee  to  state  that 
they  used  all  their  endeavours  to  put  down  the  movement,  which 
would  probably  have  led  to  an  outbreak  of  the  natives,  and  to  fierce 
retaliatory  measures  on  tln'  part  of  the  Boers  ;  and  it  was  mainly 
through  them  that  the  corps  was  disbanded.  My  remarks  to  the 
Commission  only  applied  to  the  purely  ethical  view,  and  I  did  not 
in  any  way  .--uiipoit  or  assist  in  the  movement. 
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the  guns  taken  by  the  Boers  should  be  restored,  and 
that  a  British  detachment  should  reoccupy  the  town. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  demur  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  war  were  going 
to  break  out  again  ;  but  at  length  the  guns  came  down 
to  Newcastle,  and  a  troop  was  sent  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  Boer  officers,  which  marched  into 
Potchefstroom  and  marched  out  again. 

The  Commission  did  not  arrive  iu  Pretoria  till  the 
13th  of  June.  The  loyalists  there,  despairing  of  jus- 
tice, and  as  a  last  resource,  proposed  that  a  'plebiscite 
by  ballot  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  real  feeling 
of  the  country,  and  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  Europeans  to  Boers ;  but  this  was 
refused.  All  the  efforts  of  those  who  had  been  faithful 
to  the  crown  were  in  vain.  The  star  of  the  victorious 
rebels  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  British  Government 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  abandon  the  country  at  any 
sacrifice ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  the  Convention 
was  signed  and  published. 

A  large  meeting  of  native  chiefs  was  summoned  to 
hear  the  determination  of  the  British  Ministry.  About 
300  were  present,  and  they  were  addressed  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  in  a  speech  which  bears  marks  of 
Downing  Street.  He  informed  the  natives  that  the 
Transvaal  had  been  annexed  four  years  ago  because  it 
was  believed  a  majority  of  "  those  who  had  a  voice  in 
the  government  of  the  country  "  preferred  British  rule. 
Subsequent  events  had  shown  that  this  belief  was  mis- 
taken, and  the  British  Government,  with  "  that  sense 
of  justice  which  befits  a  great  and  powerf id  nation," 
gave  orders  that  the  country  should  be  given  back  upon 
certain  conditions,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  natives 
had  not  been  overlooked.     There  was  to  be  a  British 
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Resident,  h^tt  if  they  required  protection,  they  were  to 
look  to  the  Government  of  the  countr}^,  i.e.  the  Boer 
Government.  There  was  to  be  no  more  slavery,  because 
just  as  in  the  Sand  River  Convention  slavery  was  for- 
bidden, so  it  was  in  the  new  convention.  All  was  to 
be  peace  and  harmony,  and  though  they  were  being 
handed  back  to  their  former  rulers,  England  would  not 
forget  them. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Moffatt,  who  translated  this 
speech  to  the  natives,  told  me  afterwards  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  read  it  with  evident  reluctance,  and  retired 
precipitately  upon  its  conclusion.  I  do  not  wonder. 
The  most  callous  official  must  have  blushed  to  have 
read  such  a  speech.  The  poor  natives  remained  on  the 
market-square,  where  the  speech  was  read,  refusing  to 
believe  what  they  heard.  Officials  were  sent  to  them 
to  explain  the  contents  of  the  document,  but  still  they 
would  not  believe.  They  said  it  could  not  be.  It  was 
impossible  for  England  to  break  her  promises.  They 
sat  like  statues  for  six  long  hours,  till  it  was  at  length 
beaten  into  them  that  England  had  made  up  its  mind 
to  desert  them.  It  was  not  until  night  fell  over  the 
scene  that  they  left,  carrying  to  their  kraals  the  evil 
news  of  their  abandonment,  and  of  the  resumption  of 
power  by  their  former  masters. 

When  the  troops  returned  from  the  square,  where 
they  had  been  assembled  to  give  greater  eclat  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  signing  of  the  Convention,  they 
were  headed  by  Bezuidenhout,  the  Boer  through  the 
seizure  of  whose  waggon  the  war  commenced.  He  rode 
in  front  of  the  band  on  a  large  grey  horse,  triumphing 
over  the  failure  of  the  British. 

It  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  wjir  which  he  began. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     INSTRTJCTIONS     TO       THE     ROYAL      COMMISSION,     THEIR 
REPORT,    AND    THE    FIRST    CONVENTION. 

The  instructions  to  the  Royal  Commission — Lord  Kimberley's  direc- 
tions— The  report  of  the  Commission — They  recommend  that 
murders  should  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals — Their  aban- 
donment of  the  idea  of  severing  part  of  the  country — Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  dissents — The  wisdom  of  his  dissent  subsequently  proved 
— Failure  of  the  trials  for  murder — Compensation  to  the  loyalists 
— Appointment  of  a  British  Eesident — Provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  natives — Affirmation  of  the  Sand  Eiver  Convention — 
The  Zoutspansberg  district  to  be  included  in  the  Transvaal — 
The  finances  of  the  new  State — Present  to  the  Boers — The 
Convention  and  its  provisions. 

The  Royal  Commission  acted  under  special  instructions 
from  Lord  Kimberley.  These  instructions  were  care- 
fully kept  secret  while  the  Commission  was  sitting  at 
Newcastle — at  all  events  from  tlie  loyals — but  they 
have  since  been  published.^ 

The  Commissioners  were  instructed  that  entire  free- 
dom must  be  granted  to  the  new  Transvaal  Government, 
so  far  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  claims  of  the 
"  Suzerain,"  a  term  which  had -been  chosen  on  account 
of  tlie  facihties  it  aflforded  of  telling  the  Boers  in  the 
Transvaal  that  it  meant  complete  self-government  as 
regarded  the  interior  affairs  of  the  country  ;^  while,  at 

'  See  the  White  Book,  C.  2892. 

'  See  General  Wood's  statement  to  Kruger,  C.  2950,  p.  125. 
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the  same  time,  it  was  explained  to  the  EDglish  people  as 
equivalent  to  Sovereignty.^  The  Commissioners  were 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
of  the  Transvaal  through  the  British  Government,  and 
the  Resident  was  to  be  specially  charged  with  dealing 
with  the  natives  on  the  frontier.  As  regarded  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  within  the  borders,  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley  distinguished  between  the  districts  occupied 
mainly  by  white  settlers  ;  those  in  which  the  settlers 
were  wholly  outnumbered  by  the  natives,  who  had 
either  refused  to  recognize  the  Boers,  or  had  only 
yielded  them  imperfect  obedience ;  and,  lastly,  such 
districts  as  Zoutspansberg,  where  the  natives  vastly 
preponderated,  and  had  virtually  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. He  was  inclined  to  think  that  parts,  at  all 
events,  of  the  districts  bordering  on  Zululand  and 
Swasiland  should  be  retained  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Zoutspansberg  should  be  given  over 
altogether  to  the  natives.  The  provisions  in  the  Sand 
River  Convention  as  to  slavery  were  to  be  affirmed, 
and  provisions  were  to  be  made  for  securing  protection 
to  the  loyalists.  Special  attention  was  to  be  given  to 
bringing  to  justice  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of 
outrage  and  murder.  The  Commissioners  were  also  to 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  Keate  award,  and  to  see 
that  toleration  was  given  to  all  religions,  and  that 
complete  freedom  of  trade  was  secured.  The  finances 
of  the  new  Republic  were  to  be  arranged ;  and,  lastly, 
Lord  Kimberley  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to 
adopt  the  name  "  Transvaal  State." 

In  presenting  their  report  ■*  the  Commissioners  gave 
a  short  history  of  their  proceedings,  explaining  the 

'  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  ^Tr.  Wliite,  hifra. 
*  Blue  Book  C.  3111,  p.  11. 
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reasons  for  tlieh'  delay  in  proceeding  to  Pretoria.  The 
first  point  they  touched  upon  was  the  mode  of  trial  of 
persons  accused  of  murder.  They  stated  that  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Transvaal  had  advised  the 
creation  of  a  special  tribunal,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  evidence,  the  danger  of  effecting 
arrests,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a  fair  jury.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  Sir  Henry 
De  Villiers  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  attorney- 
general,  although  he  was  supported  by  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood.  They  based  their  reasons  on  the  ground  of 
the  "popular  odium"  such  a  tribunal  would  incur, 
and  because  the  English  Government  would  thereby 
make  for  itself  among  the  Dutch  population  a  name 
for  vindictive  oppression,  which  no  generosity  in  other 
matters  would  efface.  For  these  reasons,  they  decided 
that  the  trial  of  persons  who  had  committed  murder 
should  take  place  through  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

With  reference  to  the  recognition  of  the  Boer  repre- 
sentatives the  Commissioners  reported  that  they  had 
found  themselves  in  a  difficulty.  The  Boers  contended 
that  the  Yolksraad  existing  at  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion had  never  been  extinguished.  Accordingly,  after 
peace  was  concluded,  the  old  Volksraad  had  been 
called  together,  and  had  elected  certain  representatives 
before  the  Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  agreement  for  peace  that  the 
country  should  remain  under  British  rule  till  it  was 
finally  handed  over  to  the  Boers,  and  the  Volksraad 
was  therefore  an  illegal  assembly.  The  Commissioners 
decided,  however,  to  wink  at  the  illegality,  and  to 
accept  the  persons  chosen  by  the  Volksraad. 

The  next  point   submitted    to    the  Commissioners 
occasioned  them  great  trouble.    This  was  the  severance 
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of  a  belt  of  country  east  of  the  30tli  degree  of  longitude, 
so  as   to  protect  tlie  Zulus,  the  Swasies,  and  other 
native   tribes   from  the  encroachments  of  the   Boers. 
They  pointed  out  in  their  report  the   temptations  pre- 
sented to  an  aggressive  white  race  by  the  fertile  plains 
of   Zulu-land  and  Swasi-land,  and  the  probability  of 
frequent  collisions,  which  would  endanger  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  British  colonies  in  South  Africa.     For 
these  reasons  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was   of  opinion   that 
the  whole  of  the  territory  east  of  tbe   30th   degree 
should  be  retained,  and  failing  this,  that  the  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Komati  River,  and  east  of  the 
Drakensberg  should  be  severed  from  the  Transvaal. 
The  other  members  of  the  Commission,  while  recog- 
nizing the  benefit  of  a  bulwark  between  the  Boers  and 
the  natives,  were  influenced  by  the  representations  of 
the  Boer  leaders,  who  declared  that  their  followers  felt 
so  deeply  the  proposed  severance,  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  great  injustice,  and  would  for  ever  remain 
a  rankling   sore.     They  stated  that  they  anticipated 
further  trouble  if  their  wishes  were  not  complied  with. 
The  majority  of  the  Commissioners   also  thought  that 
by  giving  way  on  this  point  they  might  obtain  conces- 
sions  on   others.     They  also  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  natives  on  the  eastern  border   were 
warlike  and  able  to    protect  themselves,   unlike  the 
weaker  tribes  to  the  west,  for  whom  no  scheme  of  pro- 
tection had  been  devised.     They  therefore  decided  to 
give  back  to  the  Transvaal  all  the  territory  it  claimed 
on  the  east,  with  the  exception  of  Swasi-land,  to  which 
the  Boors  were  unable  to  make  out  a  claim. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  presented  a  formal  protest  against 
the  decision  of  his  colleagues.  He  said  the  reasons 
alleged  by  the  Boer  leaders  mnst  have  been  present  to 
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their  minds,  when  they  consented  to  the  insertion  in 
the  agreement  for  peace  of  a  clause  severing  the  ter- 
ritory in  question.  To  contend  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ought  not  to  decide  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Boers,  because  such  a  decision  might  not  be 
accepted,  was  to  deny  to  the  Commission  the  very 
power  of  decision  that  it  was  agreed  should  be  left 
to  it.  Sir  Evelyn  altogether  demurred  from  the 
opinion  that  no  peace  arrangements  should  be  made 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Boers.  He  did  not 
believe  any  of  the  concessions  the  Commission  might 
obtain  for  the  better  protection  of  the  natives  would 
be  so  valuable  as  the  retention  of  the  territory.  He 
did  not  consider  the  natives  on  the  east  to  be  quite  so 
capable  of  defence  as  to  be  independent  of  protection ; 
but  admitting  them  to  be  so,  the  reasons  alleged  by 
his  colleagues  were  more  arguments  for  protecting 
those  on  the  west  than  for  leaving  those  on  the  east 
unprotected.  He  considered  it  was  of  vital  importance 
for  the  peace  of  our  colonies  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  complications  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

The  wisdom  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  is  shown  by  the  present  position  of 
affairs  in  Zulu-land,  where  the  British  Resident  is  now 
(June,  1884)  struggling  against  an  army  of  Zulus 
assisted  by  400  Boers  from  the  Transvaal,  who  are 
supporting  one  of  the  claimants  for  the  paramount 
chieftainship,  on  the  promise  of  receiving  grants  of 
land.  Another  circumstance  which  also  shows  the 
same  thing  is  the  subsequent  discovery  of  rich  gold- 
fields,  all  of  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  30th  degree. 
The  loyalists  fondly  hoped  that  they  would  have  been 
considered  in  the  proposed  reservation  of  territory,  and 
it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  Government  intended 
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to  locate  them  there  by  way  of  compensation  for  tlie 
sufferings  they  had  undergone  in  defence  of  the  crown. 
But  they  were  simply  ignored. 

As  regarded  the  other  side  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
Commission  decided  to  give  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Keate  Award  Territory  to  the  Boers — a  settle- 
ment of  a  much-vexed  question  which  has  since  proved 
a  complete  unsettlement. 

AYith  reference  to  the  question  of  bringing  to  jus- 
tice persons  accused  of  acts  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  the  Commissioners  had  to  report  a 
series  of  mock  trials,  and  failures  to  secure  convic- 
tions and  even  arrests.  They  conclude  their  report 
on  this  head  by  saying,  "  Your  Commissioners  .... 
were  unable  to  discern  any  means  by  which  the  guilty 
persons  could  be  brought  to  justice."  And  yet  it  was 
openly  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
country  was  being  peaceably  and  quietly  governed  by 
the  English  administration. 

As  to  the  anticipation  of  the  Convention,  the  Com- 
mission came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Civil  Grovern- 
ment  of  the  country  should  be  handed  over  immediately 
after  the  execution  of  the  Convention;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  in  force  until  ratified  by  a  newly  elected 
Volksraad. 

As  regards  the  claims  for  compensation  made  by 
sufferers  during  the  war,  the  Commissioners  reported 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Boers  contended  that 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  did  not  apply  to  pro- 
perty taken  for  purposes  of  war.  They  urged  that 
their  proceedings  only  amounted  to  a  system  of  requi- 
sitioning known  to  all  civilized  warfare,  and  that  it 
was  specially  legalized  in  the  Transvaal  under  the 
name  of   "  commandeering."     Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
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and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  were  unable  to  allow  this  con- 
tention. They  considered  taking  property  without 
payment  for  the  purposes  of  war  was  an  act  not  covered 
by  the  peace  agreement,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
equity  that  the  loyal  inhabitants  should  have  been 
forced  to  support  a  war  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
and  the  result  of  which  was  a  grievance  to  them.  Sir 
Henry  De  Yilliers  held  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment precluded  the  consideration  of  such  claims.  As 
regarded  indirect  claims,  the  Commission  "  under- 
stood "  that  her  Majesty's  Government  were  unable 
to  recognize  them. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  assessing  the  com- 
pensation the  Commissioners  decided  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  special  sub-commission,  without 
any  appeal.  They  pointed  out  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  consented  to  advance  the  monies  required 
for  compensation,  and  that  such  advance  would  be  a 
"  substantial  boon  "  to  claimants. 

The  next  subject  discussed  was  the  appointment  of 
a  British  Resident,  and  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion indulged  in  a  little  self-congratulation  that  by 
conceding  the  point  as  to  the  reservation  of  territory 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Transvaal,  they  had  secured 
to  the  Resident  extended  powers,  and  particularly 
power  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  800,000  natives 
in  the  Transvaal.  Undoubtedly  the  Commissioners 
themselves  were  honest  in  their  congratulations,  but 
they  did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  hollowness  of 
the  whole  arrangement,  and  that  in  less  than  three 
years  the  natives  would  be  handed  over  lioliis  holus  to 
the  Boers,  and  the  Resident  abolished  as  a  useless 
fiction. 
•    The   Commissioners  decided  that  the   communica- 
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tions  of  the  Transvaal  with  foreign  powers  should  be 
conducted  through  her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
that  the  Resident  should  be  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  chiefs  outside  the  borders.  As  regarded 
the  care  of  the  interests  of  natives  within  the  borders, 
his  colleagues  disagreed  with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  as  to 
tlie  advisability  of  appointing  sub-residents,  but  they 
considered  that  special  reservations  should  be  set  apart 
for  tlie  use  of  the  natives,  and  that  until  such  reser- 
vations were  made,  no  further  grants  of  land  in  the 
"\Yaterberg,  Zoutspansberg,  and  Lydenburg  districts 
should  be  given  to  Boers.  They  were  also  of  opinion 
that  natives  should  be  empowered  to  hold  land  through 
a  Native  Location  Commission.  The  natives  were 
to  have  liberty  of  movement  in  the  country,  sub- 
ject to  pass  laws,  and,  most  potent  provision  of  all, 
the  clauses  of  the  Sand  River  Convention  relative  to 
slavery  were  to  be  reaffirmed.  A  more  useful  pro- 
vision was  that  her  j\[ajesty  was  to  have  a  veto  upon 
all  legislation  specially  affecting  the  natives. 

As  regarded  Lord  Kimberley's  suggestion  that  the 
Zoutspansberg  district  should  be  given  over  to  the 
natives,  the  Commissioners  were  unable  to  recommend 
that  it  should  be  constituted  an  independent  native 
territory,  and  they  reported  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  approved  their  decision  on  this  head. 

The  Commissioners  reported  that  they  had  made 
due  provision  against  the  Boers  paying  past  debts  in 
worthless  paper,  by  providing  that  such  debts  should 
be  liquidated  in  sterling  money.  They  had  also  in- 
serted in  the  Convention  stipulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  loyalists,  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  for 
immunity  from  military  service  of  persons  who  became 
domiciled  in  the  Transvaal  subsequent  to  the  annexation. 
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With  reference  to  the  finances  of  the  new  State, 
the  report  stated  that  the  total  debt  was  in  round 
numbers  one  milhon,  not  inchiding  the  costs  of  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Sekkukuni.  They  had 
proposed  to  Lord  Kimberley  that  from  this  amount 
should  be  deducted  the  costs  of  the  successful  expe- 
dition against  that  chief,  estimated  at  383,000/.  Of 
the  remaining  457,000L  odd,  they  decided  that  the 
debts  due  to  the  Cape  commercial  bank,  the  railway 
debenture-holders,  and  the  orphan  chamber  fund,  all 
contracted  previous  to  the  annexation,  should  be  a 
first  charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  new  State.  They 
advised  her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  a  liberal 
view  of  the  balance,  and  to  fix  it  roundly  at  250,000/., 
to  which  would  have  to  be  added  15,000/.  to  provide 
for  pensions  for  officials,  and  compensation  for  the 
families  of  persons  who  had  been  murdered.  This 
sum,  amounting  to  265,000/.,  they  reported  had  been 
lent  to  the  new  State  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  provisions  had  been  made  for  a  sinking 
fund  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  Convention  ^  followed  the  lines  of  the  report. 
The  first  article  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State. 
The  second  defined  the  rights  of  the  suzerain,  viz. 
to  appoint  a  Resident;  to  move  troops  through  the 
State  in  time  of  war ;  and  to  control  the  external 
relations  of  the  country.  "Q^  Article  III.  the  laws 
then  in  force  were  to  remain  in  force  till  altered  by 
the  Volksraad,  and  no  repeal  or  amendment  was  to 
have  a  retrospective  effect.  Any  enactment  relative 
to  the  natives  was  to  be  subject  to  the  suzerain's 
veto.  Article  IV.  provided  for  the  election  of  a 
Volksraad  to  ratify  the  Convention.  By  Article  V. 
'  See  Blue  Book  C. 
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all  sentences  (save  the  mark)  passed  on  persons  con- 
victed of  murder  or  outrage  were  to  be  carried  out. 
Articles  VI.  to  IX.  provided  for  compensation  for 
direct  losses  to  be  paid  bj  the  British  Government,  if 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  should  be  unable  to 
pay,  the  amount  of  the  claims  adjudged  due  to  be 
added  to  the  debt  due  to  her  Majesty's  Government. 
Provisions  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
commission  to  assess  the  damage,  and  defining  their 
powers. 

I  may  state  that  the  sub-commission  subsequently 
sat  in  Pretoria,  and  their  cheeseparing  economy  and 
disregard  of  what  were  considered  to  be  just  claims, 
excited  the  liveliest  dissatisfaction  and  disapprobation 
of  the  injured  loyalists. 

By  Articles  X.  and  XL  provisions  were  made  for 
the  finances  of  the  new  State,  in  accordance  with  the 
report   of  the   Royal   Commission.     Articles  XII.  to 

XVI.  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  loyalists  and 
natives,  and  especially  the  reaffirmation  of  the  clause 
about  slavery  in  the  Sand  River  Convention.     Articles 

XVII.  and  XVIII.  defined  the  functions  of  the  British 
Resident :  he  was  to  look  after  the  graves  of  such 
of  her  Majesty's  forces  as  had  died  in  the  Transvaal; 
to  act  as  a  Char ge-d' Affaires  and  Consul- General ; 
to  report  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa 
as  to  the  T^orking  of  any  laws  witli  reference  to 
natives;  to  report  to  the  Transvaal  authorities  any 
cases  of  ill-treatment  of  natives,  or  attempts  to  incite 
them  to  rebellion ;  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
natives  in  favour  of  law  and  order ;  and  to  take  such 
steps  for  their  protection  as  were  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  land.  As  regarded  natives  on  the  border, 
he  was  to  report  to  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
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Transvaal  Government  any  encroachments  made  by 
Transvaal  residents  upon  the  land  of  such  natives, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  disagreement  between  him  and 
the  Transvaal  Government,  the  decision  of  the  suze- 
rain was  to  be  final.  He  was  to  be  the  medium  of 
communication  with  native  chiefs  outside  the  Trans- 
vaal, and,  subject  to  the  High  Commissioner,  he  was  to 
control  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  them.  He  was 
to  arbitrate  in  any  disputes  between  natives  outside  the 
border  and  Transvaal  residents  submitted  to  him,  and 
he  was  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Transvaal  Government  and  foreign  powers. 

Article  XIX.  contained  a  stipulation  binding  the 
Transvaal  Government  to  adhere  to  the  boundaries  laid 
down  by  the  Convention,  and  to  do  its  utmost  to 
prevent  any  of  its  inhabitants  from  making  encroach- 
ments. 

Article  XX.  provided  for  the  strict  limitation  of 
Transvaal  titles  to  the  area  circumscribed  by  the 
boundaries  laid  down  by  the  Convention,  and  for  the 
compensation  of  persons  injured  by  the  boundaries 
being  so  fixed.  Where  the  boundary-line  excluded 
land  granted  by  native  chiefs  to  the  former  Transvaal 
Government,  the  British  Resident  was  to  use  his 
influence  to  recover  compensation  from  the  natives. 

Articles  XXI.  and  XXII.  provided  for  a  Native 
Location  Commission,  to  consist  of  one  person  to  be 
chosen  by  the  President  of  the  State,  of  the  Resident 
or  some  person  deputed  by  him,  and  of  a  third  person 
to  be  chosen  by  both,  to  mark  out  locations  for  the 
native  tribes  living  in  the  Transvaal. 

Articles  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  provided  for  the  release 
of  Sekkukuni — a  concession  to  sentiment  at  home, 
and  a  grievous   thing  for  the   chief,   as    after-events 
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proved — and  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Swa si-land. 

Article  XXV.  provided  for  most  favoured  nation 
treatment  of  England  with  regard  to  commerce,  and 
Articles  XXVI.  and  XXVII.  established  the  right  of 
Europeans  to  equal  rights  with  the  Boers. 

By  Article  XXA'^III.  persons  who  entered  the  coun- 
try during  the  English  rule  were  to  be  exempt  from 
compulsory  military  service  on  registering  their  names 
with  the  British  Resident. 

The  remaining  Articles  contained  provisions  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals,  the  payment  of  debts  in  cur- 
rency, and  the  validity  of  licences  and  grants  of  land 
issued  or  made  by  the  British  Government. 

The  last  Article  but  one,  XXXII.,  provided  that  the 
Convention  should  be  null  and  void  unless  ratified  by 
a  newly-elected  Volksraad  within  three  months,  and 
the  XXXIIIrd  and  concluding  Article  stipulated  that 
thereupon  all  British  troops  should  evacuate  the 
country,  and  the  munitions  of  war  agreed  to  be 
delivered  up  should  be  handed  over. 
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FROM    THE    SIGNING    OF   THE    CONVENTION   TO    ITS 
EATIFICATION. 

Mr.  Wliite  taken  up  by  the  Conservatives — The  loyalists  vituperated — 
Mr.  Gladstone's  language — Meeting  in  Willis's  Eooms — Mr.  Court- 
ney andliis  connection  Avith  the  Boers — Mr.  Donald  Currie  and  the 
South  African  Association — Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  peace  saved 
us  from  other  blood-guiltiness — His  letter  to  the  loyalists — Mr, 
White's  reply — No  answer  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone — The  debate 
in  the  Lords — The  debate  in  the  Commons — The  Leeds  speech — 
The  Guildhall  speech — Meeting  of  the  Boer  Volksraad — Condem- 
nation of  the  Convention — Demand  for  modifications — Temporary 
firmness  of  the  Government — Lord  Kimberley's  reservations — 
Eatification  of  the  Convention. 

On  my  arrival  in  England  I  found  Mr.  White  and  his 
co-delegate  had  definitely  placed  their  cause  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  White  was  hot 
with  the  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  to  him  and  his 
English  fellow-subjects  ;  and  being  thoroughly  unused 
to  the  conditions  of  political  society  in  England,  I  gave 
him  a  strong  caution  before  he  left  Natal  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  party  politics. 
At  first  he  adhered  to  my  advice.  He  waited  a  whole 
week  for  Lord  Kimberley.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he 
secured  an  interview,  but  when  he  had  poured  out  the 
story  of  the  wrongs  of  the  loyalists,  the  only  satis- 
faction he  got  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  the 
chilling  remark,  "  Mr.  White,  you  are  too  pronounced." 
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Mr.  White  said  he  thereupon  told  Lord  Kimberley  that 
he  would  be  pronounced  if  he  had  lost  his  property  and 
sat  by  the  death-bed  of  men  who  had  fought  for 
England,  and  whose  relatives  had  been  abandoned; 
and,  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  the  office  in 
disgust,  and  went  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  took  his  cause  up  heartily.  At  first 
I  was  disposed  to  blame  Mr.  White  for  his  pre- 
cipitancy, but  when  I  discovered  how  the  Liberal 
press  and  the  keener -politriei«Ais--o£-theiiLparty_H:ere 
vilifying  the  loyalistSjJ[_felt_tha^  he  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  The  epithets  showered  upon  the 
loyalists  were  of  the  choicest  nature,  and  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  rated  and  the  Boers 
praised,  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  latter  had 
been  assisting  us,  and  the  former  had  been  in  arms 
against  us.  Even  Mr,  Gladstone  himself,  who  had 
executed  his  last  volte-face^  and  had  been  followed 
with  scrupulous ,..Qbedience  by  his  party,  descended  to 
the  language  of  Billingsgate,  and  stigmatized  the  un- 
fortunate^English  in  the  Transvaal  as  "  iuterg^d 
contractors  and  land-jobbers."  ^ 

The  day  after  my  return  a  great  meeting  was  held 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  a  series  of  meetings  followed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  which  Mr.  White 
and  Mr.  Zietsraan  addressed  the  public.  Previous  to 
the  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms  I  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  White,  and  among  other  things  I  told  him  that 
Mr.  Walker,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Heidelberg, 
had  told  our  committee  that  while  he  was  there  Bok, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Boer  Triumvirate,  showed  him  a 
letter  from    Mr.   Courtney,   who    was    a   subordinate 

^  In  his  speech  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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member  of  the  Ministry,  urging  the  Boers  to  persevere, 
as  their  claims  would  be  certain  to  be  recognized  in 
the  end.  Mr.  Walker  said  that  this  letter  was  written 
during  the  war,  but  I  believed  and  still  believe  that 
it  was  a  letter  written  before  the  war,  and  shown 
by  Mr.  Bok  to  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Pretoria  two  or 
three  days  before  the  outbreak  occurred.  Mr.  White 
appeared  to  have  heard  about  this  letter  from  other 
sources,  and  at  the  meeting  he  blurted  out  the  name 
of  Mr.  Courtney.  That  gentleman  challenged  the 
production  of  the  letter,  but  it  could  not  be  produced, 
it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  and  Mr.  White  was 
at  once  stigmatized  as  untruthful.  That  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Courtney  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Boers  is 
indubitable,  but  that  that  letter  was  written  during 
the  war  I  do  not  believe.  Either  Mr.  Walker  was 
deceived  by  Mr.  Bok,  or  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
date.  Some  of  the  more  extreme  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  went  very  near  the  verge  of  treason  in 
forming  the  Transvaal  Independence  Committee,  but 
I  do  not  think  any  of  them — not  even  Mr.  Courtney — 
would  have  been  so  mad  or  insensate  as  to  be  in  actual 
correspondence  with  rebels  in  arms. 

Another  English  _politician__who_ j^as_  accused  of 
active  sympathy  with  the  Boers  was  Mr.,  now  Sir, 
Donald  Currie^__He_was___accused  of  being  the  secret 
means  by  which  negotiations  were  inaugurated  between 
the  Government  and  the  _rebels.  He  was  directly 
charged  with  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  African 
Association,  a  body  composed  of  leading  South  African 
merchants,  and  some  of  the  members  threatened  not 
to  ship  an}''  of  their  goods  by  his  steamers  in  conse- 
quence. Mr.  Currie  denied  the  accusation,  and  his 
denial  was  at  length  accepted. 

The  meetings  in  the  country  were  successful,  but  no 
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manifestations  of  public  feeling,  and  no  considerations 
of  injustice  produced  any  effect  on  the  Government. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  forgotten  his  former.statements, 
worked  himself  into  a  passion  of  magnanimity  towards 
the  Boers.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Tomkinson  for 
publication  in  the  papers,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  can 
assure  you  that  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  shall  adopt  no  apologetic  tone. 
It  was  a  question  of  saving  the  country  from  sheer 
blood-guiltiness." 

He  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  loyalists,  in  reply  to  a 
memorial  addressed  to  him,  calling  attention  to  the 
promise  he  had  made  that  the  Transvaal  should  not  be 
given  back.  He  said  he  did  not  think  the  language  of 
his  letter  to  Kruger  and  Joubert,  w^ritten  prior  to  the 
war,  which  contained  the  promise,  justified  such  a 
description,  and  "  he  was  not  sure  "  in  what  manner  or 
to  what  degree  the  liberty  to  manage  their  local  affairs 
which  he  then  stated  the  Government  wished  to  confer 
on  the  white  population  of  the  Transvaal,  differed  from 
the  settlement  made  by  the  Convention.  He  said  the 
Government  had  hoped  the  object  they  had  in  view 
might  have  been  attained  by  a  South  African  confede- 
ration, but  that  hope  had  been  frustrated,  and  the 
insurrection  proved  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
that  a  majority  of  the  white  settlers  were  opposed  to 
British  rule.  It  was  "  thus  "  shown  that  the  original 
ground  on  which  the  Transvaal  was  annexed,  namely, 
the  acquiescence  of  the  whites,  was  without  foundation, 
and  therefore  the  Government  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  inclinations 
shown  by  the  Boers  to  terminate  the  war.  He 
acknowledged  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pretoria  and  other  places  with  her  Majesty's  forces, 
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htkI  lie  sympathized  witli  theii'  sufferings  ;  but  tlioy 
were  not  tlie  majority,  and  lie  would  see  that  they  were 
compensated — at  least  partially. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  White,  I  drew  up  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  special  pleading.  The  letter  stated 
that  assurances  of  respect  and  sympathy  were,  under 
the  circumstances,  mere  mockery.  It  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Kruger  and  Joubert  had 
been  sent  not  only  to  those  gentlemen,  but  also  to 
the  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  inhabitants  at  Pretoria, 
who  had  written  to  him,  soliciting  an  assurance  of 
opinion  as  to  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
might  be  used  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  Midlothian  speeches.  It  further 
pointed  out  that  the  words  in  the  letter,  "  looking 
at  all  the  circumstances  both  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  rest  of  South  Africa  .  .  .  our  judgment  is  that  the 
Queen  cannot  be  advised  to  relinquish  the  Transvaal," 
did  in  their  ordinary  sense  convey  a  promise  that  the 
Transvaal  never  should  be  given  back.  They  were 
so  accepted  by  the  loyalists,  and  also  by  the  Boers, 
whose  hopes  had  been  raised  by  the  Midlothian  speeches. 
The  letter  was  considered  by  the  latter  a  final  and 
official  decision,  and  was  one  of  the  factors  which  in- 
duced them  to  rebel.  They  would  not  have  fought  for 
a  reversal  of  the  annexation  if  they  could  have  got  it 
without  fighting.  Mr.  White's  letter  then  proceeded 
to  point  out  a  statement  in  the  letter  to  Kruger  and 
Joubert  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  while  regretting  that 
so  large  a  number  of  the  Dutch  population  in  the 
Transvaal  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the  annexation,  it 
was  impossible  to  consider  the  question  as  if  it  were 
presented  for  the  first  time,  as  "  obligations  had  been 
contracted  which  could  not  be  set    aside."     It  also 
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recalled  his  attention  to  liis  speecli  on  Mr.  Rylands' 
motion  in  tlie  Honse  of  Commons  before  Majuba,  in 
wliicli  lie  said  that  if  wrong  was  done  by  the  annexa- 
tion, that  would  not  warrant  the  Government  in  doing 
fresh,  distinct,  and  separate  wrong  by  a  disregard  of  the 
obligations  which  the  annexation  entailed.  Mr.  White's 
letter  further  stated  that  the  lo^^alists  were  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  now 
state  that  it  was  shown  by  the  insurrection  that  the 
Boers  w^ere  not  acquiescent  in  British  rule,  when  he 
had  some  time  before  the  rebellion  stated  that  he 
regretted  they  were  not  acquiescent,  but  he  would  not 
relinquish  the  Queen's  sovereignty  for  that  reason 
alone.  The  letter  asked  whether  the  obligations  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  formerly  considered  sacred  were  not 
intensified  by  the  loyal  conduct  of  both  Europeans 
and  natives  during  the  war ;  and  whether,  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  could  not  disregard  those  obli- 
gations before  the  war,  he  could  disregard  them  now. 
It  also  called  attention  to  the  utterances  of  Lord  Kim- 
berley  and  other  members  of  the  Government,  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  Queen's  authority  in 
the  Transvaal  be  relinquished. 

The  letter  then  proceeded  to  show  the  hollowness  of 
the  arrangements  contemplated  by  the  peace,  and  the 
dangers  incurred  in  forfeiting  all  confidence  in  the 
national  honour  and  justice,  and  of  utterly  destroying 
the  moral  influence  of  England  in  South  Africa.  The 
subject  of  compensation  was  touched  upon,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  no  pecuniary  compensation  could 
adequately  make  up  for  the  loss  of  British  citizenship. 
The  letter  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sense  of  honesty  and  justice. 

^0  rephj  was   ever  received   to  this  letter.     A  curt 
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note  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  secretary,  inquiring  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  in  Pretoria  to  whom  a  copy  of  the 
reply  to  Kruger  and  Joubert  had  been  sent,  was  the 
only  notice  of  it  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  White,  unless  the 
subsequent  bit  of  Billingsgate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  be  called  notice.^ 

Attacks  were  made^on  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in_botli  Houses.  In  the  House  of  Lords  Earl  Cairns 
led  the  onslauglit  with  a  speech  full  of  trenchant  and 
scathing  criticism,  which  was  welcomed  with  acclama- 
tion by  the  Europeans  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Kimberley 
replied  in  a  lame  and  impotent  speech,  in  which  he  said 
the  object  of  the  settlement  was  to  preserve  all  that  was 
valuable  when  we  annexed  the  country.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  rashly  stated  that  the  terms  of  the  peace 
did  but  realize  the  original  views  of  the  Government  as 
to  what  was  desirable  for  the  Transvaal.  They  were 
the  terms  of  the  British  Government  in  response  to 
overtures  for  peace  which  came  from  the  Boers.  He 
said  suzerainty  meant  the  ultimate  principle  of  sove- 
reignty, and  that  it  meant  nothing  if  it  did  not  mean 
that  the  suzerain  was  lord  paramount. 

I  wonder  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  thinks  now  of 
the  value  of  what  he  then  thought  so  valuable  ? 

The  debate  in  the  Commons  was  less  vigorous,  and 
less  inferestmg.  By  a  piece  of  clever  party  strategy, 
Mr,  Gladstone  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  quep 
tioirtil"rit  had~h>ecome  a  little  stale^  and  the  speech  of 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  led  the  attack,  was 
hardly  up  to  date.     Mj:.  Gladstone  in  his  reply  ignored 

^  A  copy  of  the  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
The  last  letter  was  very  hurriedly  written  in  response  to  a  telegram 
received  from  Mr;  White,  and  a  few  clerical  errors  crept  into  the  prints 
then  circulated,  which  I  have  corrected. 
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his  letter  to  Kruger  and  Joubert,  and  the  statement  he 
made  in  that  letter  about  the  non-acquiescence  of  the 
Boers  in  the  annexation.  Although  he  had  Mr.  White's 
letter  in  his  possession,  he  chose  to  take  up  the  position 
that  the  war  had  shown  for  the  first  time  the  .boers'did 
not  likeTEngTislTruIeTand  the  Cabinet  had  been  deceived 
l)y  false  information  of  their  willingness,  sujop^iedb^ 
Sir  QwenLLaujon  and  the  officials.  He  said  the  Boers 
had  ouly  been  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  it  would 
have  been  unjust  and  cruel  not  to  have  gone  on  with 
the  negotiations  merely  on  account  of  their  defensive 
military  operations — forgetting  that  the  peace  was 
*  made  on  English  ground. 

The  same  assurances  were  repeated  at  a  great  poli- 
tical meeting  held  at  Leeds  on  the  8th  of  October,  1881. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  again  forgetting  or  ignoring  his  state- 
ment to  Kruger  and  Joubert,  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment thought  the  Dutch  population  were  rapidly  be- 
coming reconciled,  and  they  did  not  know  the  real  state 
of  things.  The  Dutch  broke  out,  but  negotiations  were 
commenced  with  them  which  were  interrupted  by  un- 
fortunate military  o]ierations.  The  Government  thought 
it  would  be  both  false  and  cowardly  to  allow  the  nego- 
tiations to  be  interrupted  by  these  mere  military  mis- 
fortunes, and  they  had  accordingly  concluded  the 
Convention  of  Pretoria.  He  then  went  on  to  say, 
speaking  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  protection  of 
the  natives  in  the  Convention  '? — 

Under  the  Convention  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  take  the  best  securities 
for  the  welfare  of  those  native  tribes,  counted  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, who  inhabit  the  Transvaal,  and  towards  whom  we  could  not 
forget  the  responsibilities  we  had  assumed.  We  provided  that  power 
should  be  retained  for   that  purpose.     We  provided   that  the  Crown 

*  From  the  Times'  report  of  the  10th  of  October. 
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should  iH^tain  jnvrogatives,  undor  tlu;  name  of  suzerainty,  f(ir  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  introduction  of  foreign  embarrassments  into 
South  Africa ;  and  wo  consented  freely  that,  subject  to  certain  minor 
conditions  in  relation  to  money  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you, 
the  Boers  of  tlie  Transvaal  should  in  all  other  respects  enjoy  perfect 
self-government  and  practical  freedom  and  independence.  .  .  .  We 
have  great  duties  to  perform.  We  made  large  concessions.  You 
know  we  have  been  censured  and  vituperated  for  those  concessions. 
You  know,  or  can  perhaps  understand,  with  how  little  cause  it  was^ 
that  we  have  been  assailed  in  Parliament  on  account  of  the  liberal 
terms  which  we  granted  to  the  Boers.  You  may  now,  perhaps,  better 
understand  that  what  we  attempted  was  to  do  equal  justice,  and  in 
attempting  to  grant  that  justice  to  the  Dutch  population  which  we 
thought  our  predecessors  had  withheld,  we  never  for  a  moment  forgot 
what  was  due  to  other  considerations,  to  the  rights  of  the  native  tribes 
and  to  the  general  peace  of  South  Africa.  And  those  men  are  mis- 
taken, if  such  there  be,  who  judge  that  our  liberal  concessions  were 
the  effect  of  weakness  or  timidity,  and  who  think,  because  we  granted 
much,  it  was  only  to  encourage  them  to  ask  for  more.  I  know  not 
what  is  to  happen.  I  hope  the  Convention  may  shortly  be  ratified. 
But  this  I  can  tell  you,  that  as  we  have  not  been  afraid  of  reproach 
at  home,  as  we  have  not  been  afraid  of  calumny  in  the  colonies,  on 
account  of  the  over-indulgence  which,  as  was  said,  we  extended  to  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  so  in  what  may  yet  remain  to  be  done,  we  shall 
recollect,  and  faithfully  maintain,  the  interests  of  the  numerous  and 
extended  native  populations,  and  we  shall  be  not  less  faithful  to  the 
dignity  of  this  great  Empire  in  the  conduct  of  all  our  proceedings. 

I  wonder  in  what  manner  such  a  skilful  repudiator 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  can  "repudiate"  these  words  now 
that  the  Boers  have  been  openly  encouraged  to  ask  for 
more,  and  have  obtained  what  they  asked,  and  now  that 
the  numerous  and  extended  native  populations  in  the 
Transvaal,  whose  interests  were  to  be  so  well  recol- 
lected and  so  faithfully  maintained,  have  been  com- 
pletely deserted. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  at  a  meeting  in  the  City, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  to  doubts  which  existed 
whether  the  Convention  would  be  ratified  by  the  Boer 
Volksraad,  said  : — 
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You  will  remember  how  strongly  it  was  not  only  asserted,  but  felt 
by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  extravagant  in  their  concessions  to  the  burghers 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  that  the  feeling  even  reached  the  point  that 
w^e  were  threatened  with  summary  discharge.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
complain  of  strong  opinions  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
right  that  they  should  be  supported  by  adequate  Parliamentary 
measures.  We  were  even  threatened  with  being  immediately  dis- 
charged from  all  further  trouble  and  responsibility  on  account  of  our 
conduct  in  that  matter.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  owing  to 
the  very  comprehensive  assertions  that  were  made  of  our  weakness — 
wliether  those  assertions,  largely  believed  in  South  Africa,  may  have 
induced  some  persons  to  think  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  any  demand,  however  extravagant,  to  have  it  forthwith  accepted, 
if  only  it  were  suflficiently  loud — that  may  be  so — I  know  not ;  but 
what  we  do  know  is  that,  while  aware  that  we  were  exposing  ourselves 
to  much  reasoning,  which  was  at  least  plausible,  we  took  the  course  of 
offering  at  once,  without  question,  without  grudge,  and  without  huck- 
stering about  small  details,  everything  which  we  thought  duty  de- 
manded and  dignity  permitted,  ,  .  .  Now,  we  look  upon  these  words 
as  solemn  words,  and  we  intend  to  abide  by  them.  The  important 
reservations  introduced  into  the  Convention,  to  which,  perhaps,  some 
of  our  feUow-countrymen  did  not,  a  few  months  ago,  attach  aU  the 
value  to  which  they  were  entitled,  were  introduced,  not  to  please  our 
fancy  or  to  save  our  character,  but  to  secure  the  peace  and  trant^uillity 
of  South  Africa  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  against  intrigue  from 
whatever  quarter ;  above  all,  they  were  introduced  from  regard  to  con- 
siderations w^hich  we  deemed  to  be  sacred — namely,  tlie  rights  of  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  natives  who,  not  less  than  the  Dutch 
Boers,  are  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal. 

Tlio  "important  resei^vations "  disappeared  alto- 
gether in  less  than  three  years.  The  power  of  words 
is  great,  and  judging  from  his  statements  on  the 
Transvaal,  l\Tr.  Gladstone  is  a  better  master  of  words 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  tlie  moment  than  most 
people.  Generally  speaking,  illustrious  statesmen  have 
desired  that  their  woi'ds  should  be  aljidiiio-  memories 
of  their  political  honesty.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers 
to  shape  his  woi-ds  lo  suit  |)assing  phases  of  political 
conditions,  regardless  of  wli:it  lie  has  said  in  the  past. 
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and  reckless  of  tlic  future,  he  must  not  l)e  surprised 
if  less  ingenious  people  sometimes  speak  harshly  of 
him. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  at  home,  eager 
discussions  were  going  on  in  a  newly-elected  Boer 
Volksraad  at  Pretoria  with  reference  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Convention.  The  Vice-President,  Joubert, 
declared  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Volksraad 
that  the  Triumvirate  were  not  satisfied  with  its  pro- 
visions. The  members  of  the  Raad  expressed  them- 
selves in  mucli  stronger  language.  Almost  every 
article  of  it  was  objected  to.  One  article  which 
specially  irritated  several  of  the  members  was  the 
provision  that  no  person  should  be  molested  fi^r  what 
he  had  done  during  the  war.  A  Mr.  Van  der  Heven 
asked  if  it  was  just  that  when  their  flesh  and  blood 
went  over  to  the  British  they  should  be  pardoned. 
Mr.  H.  Joubert  objected  to  the  article  allowing  natives 
to  acquire  land,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  whites.  Mr.  Taljaard  said 
the  provisions  for  preventing  the  Boers  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  natives  outside  the  borders  were  not  only 
shameful,  but  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Boers.  Other  articles  were  characterized  as  insulting 
and  shameful.  In  the  end,  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
Lord  Kimberley,  stating  that  the  Raad  were  of  opinion 
that  the  suzerain  should  merely  have  the  conduct,  not 
the  supervision,  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  that  no  interference  should  take  place  with 
internal  legislation ;  that  the  President  alone  should 
be  the  representative  of  the  suzerain ;  that  England 
should  compensate  for  any  land  taken  on  the  borders ; 
that  only  such  debts  should  be  paid  as  should  be 
proved  to  exist   for  necessary  expenditure;   and  that 
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compensation  to  the  loyalists  should  be  confined   to 
losses  not  justified  by  the  necessities  of  war. 

The  request  of  the  Boers  came  at  an  inopportune 
moment  for  them.  Tlie  speeches  of  Mr.  White,  and 
the  complaints  of  the  loyalists,  together  with  tlie 
representations  of  tlie  European  inhabitants  of  Soutli 
Africa  generally,  had  pricked  the  national  couscience, 
and  there  was  a  strong  desire  expressed  to  have  the 
whole  question  reconsidered.  Mr.  Griadstone,  ever 
ready  to  trim  his  sail  to  catch  the  breeze,  caught  the 
infection,  and  for  a  moment  showed  firmness.  With  a 
determination  which  must  have  astonished  himself, 
he  stated  that  he  would  not  allow  the  Convention  to 
be  altered  ;  either  the  Boers  must  ratify  it,  or  things 
must  take  their  course.  This  concession  to  popular 
feeling  was  received  with  a  purr  of  satisfaction  by  the 
Liberal  press  and  the  Liberal  wire-pullers.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone's  amazing  firmness  was  in  reality  weak. 
Lord  Kimberley  replied  to  the  Boers  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  The  Convention  having  been  signed  by  the 
leaders  who  agreed  to  the  peace  conditions,  and  they 
having  undertaken  that  the  Convention  shall  be 
ratified,  her  Majesty's  Government  can  entertain  no 
proposals  for  modifi.cations  of  the  Convention  until  it 
is  ratified  and  the  practical  working  thereof  tested." 

In  a  further  communication  Lord  Kimberley  stated 
that  no  proposals  for  modification  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  till  the  "  necessity  for  further  con- 
cession should  be  proved  by  experience." 

Under  the  advice  of  Sir  Evelyn  AVood  a  large 
number  of  troops  had  been  kept  in  Natal  pending  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention,  and  the  presence  of 
these  troops,  combined  with  the  temporary  firmness 
of  the  Government,  awed  the  Boers  into  submission. 
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In  submitting,  liowever,  tliey  caught  at  the  reser- 
vations of  Lord  Kimberley,  and  stated  that  tliey 
considered  them  an  indirect  acknowledgment  that 
the  difficulties  raised  by  the  Volksraad  were  neither 
fictitious  nor  unfounded. 

The  Convention  was  definitely  ratified  on  the  25th 
of  October,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  their  borders  the  Boers 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Lord  Kimberley  to  raise 
further  difficulties  by  proceeding  to  show  in  their  own 
manner  how  unworkable  the  arrangement  was. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM  TOE  RATIFICATIOX  OF  THE  PRETOEIA  CONVENTION  TO 
THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL  DEPUTATION  TO 
ENGLAND. 

The  British  Resident — His  complaisance  to  the  Boers — Political 
parties  in  the  Transvaal — Election  of  President  — Adoption  of  a 
protective  policy — Snubs  administered  by  the  Boer  Government  to 
the  Imperial  Government— The  war  with  Mapoch — The  death  of 
Sekkukuni — Mapoch  shelters  Mampoer — Use  of  dynamite  by  the 
Boers — Surrender  of  Mapoch  and  Mampoer — Execution  of  Mam- 
poer— Indenturing  of  Mapoch's  tribe — The  invasion  of  Betshuana- 
land  by  freebooters — History  of  Southern  Betshuana-land — The 
1877  war — Mankoroane  and  Montsiwe's  offer  to  assist  the  British 
during  the  Boer  war — We  abandon  the  chiefs — The  breaking  out 
of  the  war — Boer  freebooters  assist — Connivance  of  the  Transvaal 
Government — Treaty  between  Mankoroane  and  the  freebooters — 
Refusal  of  the  Transvaal  Government  to  send  a  Commission — Con- 
stitution of  the  republics  of  "  Stella-land  "  and  "  Goshen  " — 
Montsiwe's  treaty  with  the  freebooters — The  Ikalifui  episode — Mr. 
Rutherfoord's  visit — His  report — The  Boer  Commission — Their 
attempts  to  induce  Mankoroane  to  cede  his  country  to  the 
Republic — League  of  the  Betshuana  chiefs — The  Resident's  repro- 
bation of  it — The  British  Government  propose  to  seiid  out  a 
Commissioner — Counter  proposal  of  the  Boers  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion home — Its  acceptance. 

The  gentleman  wlio  was  appointed  Britisli  Resident 
was  an  apt  pupil  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  I  was  at 
Newcastle  there  was  a  scramble  for  the  post,  and 
Mr,  Hudson,  tlie  ex-Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Lanyon 
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Administration  was  the  successful  candidate.  Per- 
sonally lie  was  of  a  complaisant  character,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Ministry  to  make  things  as  smooth  as 
possible  for  the  Boers  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  displayed  a  zeal  for  the  new 
ideas  which  ought  to  have  won  for  him  the  com- 
mendation of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers.  A  grand 
banquet  was  given  by  the  Boer  leaders  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Paarde  Kraal  meeting.  Mr.  Hudson 
was  invited,  and  he  went,  notwithstanding  that  the 
name  of  her  Majesty  was  placed  purposely  fourth  on 
the  toast-list. 

The  Triumvirate,  who  were  in  receipt  of  comfortable 
salaries,  continued  in  office  for  a  long  time  after  the 
retrocession  of  the  country.  The  English  officials  had 
mostly  resigned  or  were  dismissed,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  Hollanders.  Dr.  Jorissen  became 
Attorney-General,  and  in  a  short  time  a  feud  rose 
between  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Hollanders,  and  a 
party  headed  by  Judge  Kotze  and  the  Reverend  Du 
Toit,  the  new  Minister  of  Education,  which  represented 
the  Afrikander  element.  In  the  end  Dr.  Jorissen  was 
ousted,  and  though  he  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  rebellion,  he  was  treated  with  contumely  and 
reproach.  When  the  election  of  President  took  place — 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Convention — Pretorius  was 
pensioned  off ;  Joubert  was  made  Commandant- 
General  ;  and  Kruger  became  the  President.  A  strict 
protective  policy  was  inaugurated  in  the  hope  of 
raising  money  to  carry  on  the  Government,  and  of 
restricting  the  country  as  far  as  possible  to  its  own 
resources.  Concessions  were  granted  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes  for  a  consideration,  but  no  great  attempt 
was  made  to  tax  the  Boers.     Trade  naturally  became 
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depressed,  and  even  now  (1884),  notwithstanding  tlie 
discovery  of  large  gold-fields  in  the  Lydenburg  dis- 
trict, the  financial  prospects  of  the  Transvaal  are  not 
reassuring. 

Squabbles  between  the  new  Government  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  suzerain  soon  began.  One  of  the 
first  arose  out  of  the  adoption  by  the  Transvaal  of  its 
old  title,  "  The  South  African  Republic."  Lord  Kim- 
berly — tenacious  of  small  things — objected  to  this, 
and  insisted  on  the  Boers  using  the  name  "  Transvaal 
State,"  which  he  had  chosen,  and  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Convention.  The  Boers  treated  his 
remonstrances  with  contempt,  and  went  on  using  the 
name  they  had  chosen. 

In  other  matters  the  Boer  Government  showed  its 
contempt  of  Imperial  authority.  A  number  of  ima- 
ginary claims  were  trumped  up  against  the  British 
Government,  which  were  gravely  presented  as  a  set- 
off against  the  debt  due  to  England.  The  Volksraad 
also  made  a  solemn  protest  against  the  wicked  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  making  slaves  of  the  cap- 
tives taken  during  the  Sekkukuni  war.  On  another 
occasion  the  Volksraad  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
resumption  of  British  authority  in  Basuto-land  pro- 
posed by  England,  was  antagonistic  to  the  freedom, 
welfare,  and  progress  of  South  Africa ;  and  this  cen- 
sure was  seriously  communicated  to  the  English 
Government..  How  the  members  of  the  Raad  must 
have  chuckled  at  these  snubs  administered  to  their 
suzerain  ! 

Tlie  most  serious  complications,  however,  arose  out 
of  the  war  with  Mapocli,  and  the  incursion  of  Boers, 
covertly  protected  Ijy  the  Republic,  into  Betshuana- 
hind.     These  events  were  productive  of  results  which 
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enabled  the  Transvaal  Government  to  obtain  what  it 
had  determined  to  bring  about,  namely,  complete  in- 
dependence of  England,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detail. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  clanses  in  the 
Pretoria  Convention  was  to  the  effect  that  the  captive 
chief  Sekkukuni  should  be  replaced  in  his  former  posi- 
tion. This  was  a  concession  to  morbid  sentimentalism 
at  home,  and  was  the  cause  of  almost  as  much  mischief 
to  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal  as  the  restoration  of 
Ketch wayo  to  Zulu-land  has  been  to  the  natives  of 
that  country.  When  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  left  Sekku- 
kuni's  country  he  set  up  some  kinglets  in  the  place 
of  Sekkukuni ;  and  these  kinglets,  not  understanding 
the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  crooked  policy  of  Eng- 
land, naturally  objected  to  being  deprived  of  their 
authority  in  favour  of  Sekkukuni,  who,  according  to 
native  ideas,  had  lost  his  dignity  by  being  taken 
prisoner.  The  most  prominent  of  the  kinglets  was 
Mampoer,  a  relative  of  Sekkukuni.  Sekkukuni,  on  his 
return,  was  unable  to  rally  his  old  followers  round  him, 
and  Mampoer,  catching  him  with  a  small  following, 
killed  him.  The  Boers  stigmatized  this  act — which 
Mampoer  considered  legitimate  warfare — as  murder, 
and  demanded  of  the  chief  that  he  should  give  himself 
up  to  justice.  He  declined,  and  took  refuge  with 
Mapoch,  between  whom  and  the  Boers  war  was 
already  impending. 

Mapoch  inhabited  a  tract  of  country  near  Middle- 
burg.  He  never  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boers,  and  never  paid  any  of  their  taxes.  When  the 
English  took  over  the  country,  he  was  at  first  dis- 
inclined to  submit  to  the  new  authority,  but  afterwards 
he  changed   his  mind,  and  agreed  to   pay   hut   tax, 
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thougli  in  consequence  of  the  war  breaking  out  it  was 
not  collected.  During  the  war  he  was  anxious  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  his  old  enemies  the  Boers,  and  actu- 
ally collected  a  commando  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Lj'denburg.  When  the  English  scuttled  out  of  the 
country,  he  refused  to  be  lianded  over  to  the  Boers, 
and  he  declined  to  be  present  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy  at  the  meeting  at  Pretoria,  at  which  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  announced  to  the  native  chiefs  the 
withdrawal  of  theEno^lish.  The  Boers  demanded  that 
he  should  pay  hut  tax  to  them,  but  he  refused,  and  he 
stated  to  the  British  Resident  who  went  to  see  him 
that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  Boer  claims  to  his 
obedience/  He  gave  refuge  to  Mampoer,  and  declined 
to  hand  him  over  to  the  Boers. 

War  was  declared  against  him  by  the  Transvaal 
Government,  and  the  British  authorities  declining  to 
interfere,  the  chief  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
alone.  The  Boers  had  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  were 
sujDplied  with  artillery  by  the  Cape  Government  then 
in  power,  which  was  desirous  of  currying  favour  with 
the  Boers  in  the  colony.  Mapoch  took  up  a  position 
in  some  almost  impregnable  natural  fortifications,  and 
managed  to  carry  on  a  long  struggle.  The  Boers 
made  several  attempts  to  take  the  place  by  assault, 
but  though  they  used  dynamite  to  blow  up  the  caverns 
in  which  the  natives  sheltered  themselves,  the  chief 
held  them  at  bay  for  nine  months.  The  use  of  dyna- 
mite was  much  commented  upon  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  replaced 
Lord  Kimberley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
stated  that  he  did  not  think  dynamite  worse  than  gun- 
powder. At  last,  conquered  byhuuger,  and  unable  to 
'  (See  the  Blue  Look  C.  3486,  p.  1. 
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procure  ammunition,  Mapocli  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Mampoer,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  give  himself  up 
with  8000  of  his  followers.  Mampoer  and  Mapoch 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
British  Resident  was  instructed  to  press  for  a  com- 
mutation of  their  sentences,  but  notwithstanding  that 
Kruger,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Europe,  telegraphed 
from  Cape  Town  that  no  execution  should  take  place 
till  he  had  seen  Lord  Derby,  Mampoer  was  hanged. 
Mapoch's  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life  with  hard  labour.  The  members  of  Mapoch's 
tribe  were  "  indentured "  for  five  years  among  the 
Boers,  preference  being  given  to  those  who  had  been 
on  commando,  or  who  had  no  Kaffir  families  on  their 
homesteads.^  Lord  Derby  desired  the  British  Resident 
to  press  the  Transvaal  Government  to  abridge  the  term 
of  service  for  one  year,  but  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  complied  with.  In  a  letter  written  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby,^  the  British  Resident  stated  that 
he  did  not  think  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  interfering  with  the  Boers,  since  if  the  natives  were 
ill-treated  they  could  easily  run  away. 

Turning  now  to  the  incursion  of  Boers  into  Bet- 
shuana-land  before  referred  to,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  back  a  little  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  South 
Africa.  The  Betshuana  tribes,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  inhabit  the  country  lying  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Kalihari  desert,  through  which  lies  the 
great  trade-road  to  the  interior. 

The  most  southern  territory  of  Betshuana-land  is 
the  Batlapin  country,  and  next  to  it  comes  the  country 
of  the  Baralongs.     By  the  Keate  Award,  Mankoroane 

*  See  the  Blue  Book  C.  3841,  p.  36. 
^  See  the  Blue  Book  C.  3841,  p.  61. 
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was  recognized  as  paramount  chief  of  the  Batlapins  and 
Montsiwe  as  the  paramount  chief  of  the  Baralongs, 
and  consequently  they  were  so  recognized  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  upheld  the  Keate  Award, 
in  the  face  of  claims  made  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  of  treaties  said  to  have  been 
entered  into  with  Moshette,  Massouw,  and  Gasibone, 
minor  chiefs  who  disputed  the  paramount  chieftainship 
of  Mankoroane  and  Montsiwe. 

In  1877,  Gasibone,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
discontented  Griquas  and  Kaffirs,  declared  war  against 
the  British  Government  in  Griqua-land  West.  Man- 
koroane joined  the  Government,  and  united  his  forces 
to  those  of  Sir  "W.  0.  Lanyon,  who  was  then  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Griqua-land  West.  He  displayed  some 
lukewarmness  at  first  in  allowing  Gasibone  and  his 
followers  to  escape,  but  he  atoned  for  it  afterwards  by 
delivering  them  up.  The  year  afterwards  he  presented, 
a  petition  praying  to  be  taken  under  the  British 
Government.  The  prayer  of  his  petition  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  informed  that  a  government  similar  to 
that  in  Basuto-land  would  be  established.  The  border 
police  remained  in  the  country  for  two  years,  and  then 
for  some  unknown  reason  they  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn. 

During  the  Boer  war,  Mankoroane,  in  conjunction 
with  Montsiwe,  offered  to  help  the  English,  and  Colonel 
Moysey,  the  Government  agent  in  Southern  Betshuana- 
land,  was  telegraphed  to  by  Sir  George  Colley  as 
follows :  "  Encourage  Montsioa,  Mankoroane,  and 
^lathlabane  in  their  loyalty.  Inform  them  of  large 
forces  arriving  from  England  and  India,  and  that 
troops  will  shortly  enter  Transvaal ;  and  tell  them 
British  Government  will  not  forget   their  conduct   if 
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tliey  remain  true.  Let  them  obtain  small  supply  of 
powder  if  satisfied  required  for  their  safety.  Tell  them 
Government  does  not  desire  assistance,  is  well  able  to 
re-establish  order,  and  forbids  their  attacking  Boers, 
but  desires  them  to  remain  quiet  and  faithful,  and  to 
give  shelter  to  loyal  people." 

Although  prohibited  from  rendering  actual  assist- 
ance, Mankoroane  did  what  he  could  in  the  way  of 
sheltering  fugitives,  and  he  received  a  notice  from  the 
Triumvirate,  threatening  him  for  doing  so.  Moshette 
and  Massouw  sided  with  the  Dutch,  and  war  broke 
out  between  them  and  Mankoroane  and  Montsiwe. 
Fighting  was  going  on  while  the  Royal  Commission 
was  sitting  at  Newcastle,  and  afiidavits  were  laid 
before  them,  proving  that  an  extensive  system  of  com- 
mandeering was  being  conducted  in  the  Transvaal  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  Boer  commando  to  fight  the 
two  chiefs.  We  were  in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  country, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  Boer  delegates,  the  matter 
was  hushed  up,  so  as  to  prevent  any  notice  being 
taken  of  it  in  England.  Mankoroane  was  persuaded 
to  allow  a  portion  of  his  country  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Transvaal  for  peace'  sake.  We  then  signed  the  con- 
vention, and  left  the  chiefs  to  their  fate.  Immediately 
war  broke  out  again,  and  Massouw  and  Moshette  were 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Boers  from  the  Transvaal, 
to  whom  farms  were  promised.  Montsiwe  and  Man- 
koroane made  strenuous  endeavours  to  procure  arms 
and  ammunition  in  the  colony,  but  a  strict  prohibition 
was  put  on  the  sale  of  any.  A  neutrality  proclamation 
was  also  issued,  but  a  few  white  volunteers  joined  the 
forces  of  the  two  chiefs  notwithstanding.  They  were, 
however,  handicapped  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  breaking  the  law,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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Boers  assisting  their  opponents  were  acting  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Transvaal  Government.  So  "well 
was  this  known  that,  according  to  an  uncontradicted 
statement  in  the  Cape  papers,  burghers  fighting  in 
Betshuana-land  were  exempted  from  the  commandeer- 
ing which  was  going  on  in  the  Transvaal  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  force  to  attack  Mapoch.  The 
Boers  were  able  to  procure  an  unlimited  supply  of  am- 
munition through  the  Transvaal,  and  freely  used  that 
country  as  their  base  of  operations,  and  as  a  place  for 
the  reception  of  the  cattle  taken  from  the  natives.  A 
border  guard  was  sent  down  by  the  Boer  Government, 
ostensibly  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  boundary,  but 
on  one  occasion  this  "  guard "  crossed  the  border, 
and  assisted  in  fighting  Montsiwe's  people.* 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  and 
what  the  Boer  Government  desired.  Maukoroane, 
treated  by  the  British  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy 
rather  than  an  ally,  and  told  by  the  British  Resident 
he  would  have  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself, 
was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  His  cattle,  to  the 
number  of  25,000,  were  stolen ;  his  people  ruined, 
his  country  laid  waste,  and,  as  he  afterwards  told  Mr. 
Rutherfoord,  who  was  sent  as  special  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  position  of  affairs,  he  made  the  peace 
because  be  could  not  help  it,  being  helpless,  and  having 
no  choice  between  consenting  to  something  and  utter 
ruin  and  starvation. 

By  the  treaty  made  between  Maukoroane  and  the 
freebooters  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  receive 
grants  of  land,  and  that  a  boundary-line  should  be 
beaconed  off  between  Maukoroane  and  Massouw.  If 
any  dispute  arose,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  Mr.  P. 
*  See  the  Blue  Book  C.  3486,  p.  76. 
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Kruger  as  Vice-President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
Steps  were  taken  to  beacon  off  the  Hne  as  arranged, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  work  a  messao^e  was  brouo-ht 
from  the  High  Commissioner,  stating  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  allow  Kruger  to  act  as  umpire. 
No  other  course  was  suggested,  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  fell  through.  Shortly  afterwards  the  British 
Resident  sent  an  invitation  to  Mankoroane  to  meet 
him  at  a  place  called  Boetsap.  The  chief  started  off 
at  once,  under  the  impression  something  was  going  to 
be  done  for  him.  But  the  only  comfort  he  got  was  a 
recommendation  to  try  and  arrange  matters  as  best 
he  could. 

Massouw,  the  catspaw  of  the  Boers,  was  persuaded 
by  them  to  offer  a  cession  of  the  territories  alleged  to 
belong  to  him,  but  de  jure  belonging  to  Mankoroane, 
and  de  facto  in  possession  of  the  Boer  freebooters, 
to  the  Transvaal  Government.  The  latter  snapped 
eagerly  at  the  offer,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Pretoria.  The  British  Resident  interfered, 
and  pointed  out  the  infractions  of  the  convention 
occasioned  by  the  Boer  Government  treating  with  and 
taking  cessions  of  territory  from  native  chiefs  outside 
the  Transvaal. 

About  the  same  time  the  Resident  proposed  to  the 
Transvaal  Government  to  despatch  a  joint  commission 
to  the  border  to  investigate  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  especially  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  a  number 
of  natives  belonging  to  Jan  Massibi's  tribe.  The  Boer 
Government,  in  what  was  characterized  afterwards  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  most  "  impudent  "  manner, 
refused  to  co-operate  in  the  investigation,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  Kaffirs,  who  had  gone  to  Natal  to 
complain  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  about  the  Boers, 
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and  to  ask  tlie  English  to  take  over  the  country  again, 
had  not  been  arrested  as  rebels  and  handed  over  to 
them.  Mr.  Bok,  the  State  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to 
the  British  Resident,  stated  : — 

The  Governiuent  (i.e.  the  Transvaal  Government)  must  continue  to 
insist  upon  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  conduct  by  the  Natal 
Government.  ...  So  long  as  the  Government  has  received  no  proof 
tli.it  any  one  colonial  English  government  in  South  Africa  co-operates 
with  it  in  confirming  its  lawful  authority  over  the  Kaffirs  within  tlie 
Kepublic,  it  must,  however  much  it  regrets  it,  defer  the  carrying  out 
of  any  investigations  into  Kaffir  cases  beyond  our  borders,  however 
Aveighty  they  may  be  in  regard  to  humanity.* 

This  snub  was  received  by  the  British  Resident 
with  all  proper  humility,  and  Mr.  Rutherfoord  (my 
coadjutor  in  the  jail  laager  during  the  siege  of 
Pretoria)  was  despatched  alone  as  a  commissioner  to 
investigate. 

When  the  freebooters  found  the  so-called  treaty 
unrecognized,  they  cut  the  knot  by  helping  themselves. 
They  appropriated  nearly  the  whole  of  Maukoroane's 
territory,  and  cut  it  into  farms.  A  township  was  laid 
out,  and  called  "  Vrijburg "  (Freetown),  which  was 
proclaimed  as  the  capital  of  a  new  republic  called 
"  Stella-land." 

In  the  meantime,  Montsiwe  had  been  the  subject  of 
similar  lawless  proceedings.  The  catspaw  in  his  case 
was  the  subordinate  chief,  Moshette,  who  was  joined 
by  Boer  allies,  mostly  from  the  Transvaal,  which 
country  tliey  used  as  their  base  of  operations,  and  as  a 
receptacle  for  captured  cattle.  The  old  chief  held  out 
till  October,  1882,  and  would  have  hold  out  longer,  but 
his  people  compelled  him  to  make  peace.  The  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  by 

*  See  the  Blue  Book  C.  348G,  p.  2.3. 
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Snyman,  a  commandant  of  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
By  the  treaty  both  Montsiwe  and  Moshette  pledged 
themselves  to  keep  the  peace  towards  each  other  under 
the  protection  of  the  South  African  Republic,  all 
differences  to  be  submitted  to  the  final  decision  of  that 
Government.  The  Boer  freebooters  were  to  be  re- 
warded with  grants  of  farms,  and  a  boundary-line 
was  to  be  beaconed  off  to  show  how  much  ground 
was  to  be  left  for  Montsiwe.  The  South  African 
Republic  were  to  be  umpires  in  case  of  any  dispute, 
and  were  to  have  power  to  "punish  the  guilty  to 
extremity." 

About  seven-tenths  of  the  country  belonging  to 
Montsiwe,  and  that  the  best  part,  containing  about 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land,  was  taken  from 
him.  The  tribe  consisted  of  about  13,000  souls,  and 
of  these  the  part  left  to  Montsiwe  had  been  barely  able 
to  support  2000. 

The  freebooters  in  Montsiwe's  country,  like  their 
brethren  in  theft  to  the  south,  established  a  republic 
under  the  name  of  "  Land  of  Goshen."  This  repub- 
lic was  subsequently  consolidated  with  Stella-land. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of  the 
Betshuana-land  freebooters,  I  must  refer  to  an  episode 
which  occurred  within  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  for  which  the  Boer  Government  were  directly  re- 
sponsible. It  will  be  remembered  that  when  tbe  Boer 
rebellion  broke  out,  the  British  in  Zeerust  were  pro- 
tected by  Ikalifui,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Baliurutse. 
This  was  remembered  against  him,  and  vengeance  was 
promptly  taken.  A  pretext  was  found  in  the  erection 
of  some  "schauses"  (stone  walls),  put  up  by  Ikalifui 
to  protect  himself  against  an  attack  threatened  by 
Moshette.     A  Boer  commando,  uiuier  the   leadership 
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of  Jo  Libert,  was  sent  against  Lim.  He  submitted,  and 
was  fined  in  cattle  to  the  amount  of  21,000/.  odd.  Poor 
Ikalifui  was  unable  to  pay  the  large  fine  imposed  upon 
him,  and  the  Boers  swept  down  on  his  village  and 
carried  everything  oS^,  leaving  his  formerly  prosperous 
tribe  starving  and  ruined.  I  have  seen  letters  from 
Englishmen  actually  serving  on  the  commando,  in 
which  they  described  the  rapacity  of  the  Boers  as  dis- 
graceful. Joubert  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  send  letters  of  warning  to  my  old  friend  Sechele,  and 
to  G-atsisiwe,  the  chief  of  the  Bangwaketsi,  in  which  he 
stigmatized  Colonel  Moysey,  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  British  Government,  as  an  adventurer,  a  traitor, 
and  a  prison-strewer.  The  Transvaal  Grovernment 
were  requested  to  explain  this  immoderate  language. 
Joubert  wrote  a  letter  to  them  defending  it,  and  de- 
clining to  apologize.  The  Transvaal  Government  stated 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  Joubert' s  explanation, 
and  the  English  Government,  as  usual,  pocketed  the 
afPront. 

Mr.  Eutherfoord  visited  both  the  Boers  and  the 
chiefs  on  his  tour  of  inspection.  He  found  the  Boers 
in  laager  close  to  Maff'eking,  Montsiwe's  station.  Mr. 
Vorster,  a  prominent  Boer  from  the  Transvaal,  was 
with  the  Boers,  and  two  cannon,  one  of  them  looking 
like  a  Krupp,  were  in  position  pointing  to  Maffeking. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  w^liere  these  gans 
came  from,  and  whether  they  formed  part  of  the  artil- 
lery handed  over  to  the  Boers  when  the  English  left 
the  Transvaal.  At  Maffeking  Mr.  Rutherfoord  met 
Montsiwe,  and  heard  the  story  of  the  chief's  grievances. 
He  also  obtained  evidence  of  outrages  perpetrated  by 
the  freebooters,  information  about  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Blue  Books,  but  which  would  weary  the  reader 
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if  particularized  in  detail.  From  Montsiwe's  he  went 
to  see  Moshette,  but  was  only  able  to  get  at  liim  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  Boers.  He  then  went  to  Manko- 
roane.  On  his  return  he  summarized  his  impressions. 
He  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  Massibi's  men  had 
been  foully  murdered.  As  regards  Montsiwe  and 
Mankoroane,  he  said  : '' — 

The  position  and  calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  these  chiefs  are 
very  lamentable.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during  the  time  of 
my  visit  their  country  was  being  appropriated  by  the  white  people 
precisely  in  whatever  locality  and  to  what  extent  they  pleased. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  this  lust  of  land  has 
day  by  day  since  I  left  that  part  of  the  country  increased,  and  been 
practically  developed  rather  than  abated,  and  that  immunity  from 
interference  in  the  shape  of  some  powerful  factor  from  outside  will 
daily  add  to  the  wrongful  acquisition  of  land  and  property  until  an 
uninhabitable  desert  or  the  sea  is  reached  as  an  ultimate  point.  The 
continued  immunity  from  interference  by  some  civilized  and  sufficiently 
powerful  government  will  inevitably  lead,  is  daily  leading,  to  an  acces- 
sion to  the  number  of  "freebooters  "  both  of  land  and  property  from 
the  Transvaal,  the  Free  State,  and  also  from  colonial  borders.  Tribe 
after  tribe  will  be  pushed  back  and  back  upon  other  tribes,  or  abso- 
lutely perish  in  the  process  which  is  going  on  ;  the  only  "peace  "  that 
will  be  made  will  be  continually  progression,  subjugation,  or  extinc- 
tion. 

What  is  going  on  in  Montsioa's — the  Barolongs'  country  in  general 
in  fact,  and  among  the  people  of  Mankoroane  and  his  congeners — 
will  become  the  history  of  triljes  and  country  beyond  them  on  all  sides. 
What  is  recorded  in  my  report  strongly  indicates  this. 

It  is  just  impossible  to  record  in  a  report  necessarily  limited  to  its 
special  subject  what  any  one  who  will  visit  these  parts  of  the  country 
will  see  day  by  day.  All  observance,  nay  all  sense,  of  law,  of  right,  of 
reason,  is  being  daily  increasingly  obscured  and  rejected.  To  see  land, 
property,  cattle,  is  to  lust  for  and  to  seize  them. 

I  have  long  since  much  modified  any  extreme  "  negropliilist  " 
views  I  may  have  held  in  earlier  years,  but  not  believing  that  the  "  final 
cause  "  of  the  existence  of  natives  in  such  immense  numbers  in  South 
Africa  is  only  that  they  should  be  wiped  out,  and  believiug,   on  the 

«  See  the  Blue  Book  C.  3486,  p.  56. 
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contrary,  that  the  problem  of  their  being  allowed  to  continue  to  exist 
beneficially  to  others  and  becoming  improved  themselves  is  one  that 
can  be  solved,  I  turn  with  sad  repulsion  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
otherwise  know  to  exist. 

After  Mr.  Rutlierfoord's  report  had  been  sent  in, 
the  Transvaal  Government  determined  to  send  a  Com- 
mission of  their  own  to  the  border.  The  nature  of 
their  errand  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  docu- 
ment, which  they  strove  to  induce  Mankoroane  to 
siarn,  but  in  vain.  Threats  and  entreaties  were  used, 
but  Mankoroane,  like  a  stag  at  bay,  would  not  commit 
the  happy  despatch  they  desired.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

Taung,  January  25th,  1883. 
To  his  Honour  the  Vice-President, 
S.  J.  P.  Kruger, 

and  Govermnent  of  the  S.  A.  Eepublic. 

Hon.  Gentlemen, — It  is  a  short  but  urgent  request  which  I  and 
my  councillors  in  name  of  our  people  forward  to  your  honour.  It  is 
a  long  time  ago  now  that  we  called  your  honourable  Government  to 
come  and  protect  us,  and  have  also  positively  declared  on  the  2Gth 
of  July,  1882,  that  your  hon.  Government  must  protect  and  take  us  over 
in  accordance  with  the  cession  of  the  19th  of  September,  1882.  We 
now  humbly  beg  your  honourable  Government  to  come  to  our  help  by 
right  of  the  mentioned  documents  formerly  signed  by  us,  as  we  do  not 
desire  and  will  not  accept  the  protection  of  any  other  Government  but 
that  of  the  South  African  Eepublic.  AVe  therefore  beg  your  honour- 
able Government  to  come  over  immediately  and  put  a  stop  to  thieving 
here,  which  wUl  within  a  short  time  bring  us  into  war  again.  The 
mentioned  documents  which  we  have  already  signed  and  sent  to 
your  honour  we  will  strictly  adhere  to  and  carry  out.  But  I  don't 
trust  David  Massaw,  and  will  not  stand  under  his  laws,  and  I  there- 
fore earnestly  pray  your  honourable  Government  to  come  as  soon  as 
possible  to  take  over  myself  with  my  subjects  and  my  territory  under 
your  protection. 

Trusting  your  honour, 

We  remain  your  honour's  friends. 

As  soon  as  Mankoroane  left  the  Boers,  ho  wrote  a 
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letter  for  the  President  in  the  following  terms,  wliicli 
committed  him  to  nothino^ : — 


"O 


Taung,  January  25th,  1883. 
Your  Honour, — I  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  your  Commissioners  this  morning,  viz.  Colonel  Fereira  and 
Mr.  Schouman,  who  requested  me  in  your  name  to  form  some  plan 
to  work  jointly  with  your  Government  to  put  down  the  stealing 
from  all  quarters,  in  order  that  no  further  disturbances  may  arise 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

I  now  wish  to  convey  to  your  honour  my  eagerness  to  co-operate  with 
your  Government  for  the  above  purpose,  and  also  that  I  am  ready  at 
once  to  provide  men,  &c.,  to  act  jointly  with  your  Government  for 
the  purjx)se  of  establishing  law  and  order  in  the  coimtry. 

Mankuruane  Molehabangoe, 
Paramount  Chief. 
X  His  mark. 
Kasiantane  Molehabangoe, 
Petty  Chief  and  General. 
X  His  mark. 
Motuokae  Sakur, 
Petty  Chief 

X  His  mark. 
As  Witnesses  :  Molatoagae. 

John  E.  O'ReiUy  X  His  mark. 

J.  Hayward,  Ntokoe  Chipe. 

A.  H.  Greeff.  X  His  mark. 

To  His  Honour  the  Vice-President, 
Paul  Kruger,  Transvaal  State. 

The  Boer  Commission  retired  baffled  and  disgusted, 
and  Mankoroane  and  Montsiwe  waited  patiently  for 
help  from  England.  But  none  came,  and  they  and 
Sechele  and  Gatsisiwe  banded  themselves  into  a  de- 
fensive alliance,  of  which  they  gave  formal  notice  to 
the  British  Resident.  The  latter  rebuked  the  chiefs 
in  the  following  terms  :  — 

My  friend,  I  have  just  heard  from  the  President  that  you  are  join- 
ing with  Gatsisiwe  and  Sechele  to  attack  Moshette,  who  has  applied 
to  the  Transvaal  State  for  protection.     I  trust  it  is  not  true  that  such 
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is  your  intention,  as  any  such  action  on  your  part  would,  I  think, 
lead  to  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal.  The  Govern- 
ment has  asked  me  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  to 
desire  you  to  abstain  from  attacking  him.  It  is  my  duty  to  influence 
all  3"ou  chiefs  and  native  triljes  in  favour  of  peace,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  at  once  as  to  the  cause  which  is  leading  you  to 
attack  Moshette,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  assist  in  bringing  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  matters  between  you.  Meanwhile  I  urge 
3'ou  to  refrain  from  lighting,  and  to  respect  the  Convention  line. 

The  tone  of  the  Resident  was  unmistakable,  and 
he  received  a  snub  from  the  His^h  Commissioner  for 
taking  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  and 
becoming  their  mouthpiece/ 

While  these  matters  were  proceeding  in  Betshuana- 
land,  the  state  of  the  natives  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion at  home,  thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Kuruman.  The  thick  hide 
of  the  Government  was  at  last  pierced  by  the  threat- 
ened defection  of  a  number  of  their  Nonconformist  fol- 
lowers, who  sympathized  with  the  missionaries,  and 
they  proposed — as  the  least  they  could  do — to  send 
out  a  Commissioner  to  investigate  matters.  The  Boers, 
duly  advised  by  their  friends  in  England,  met  this  by 
a  counter-proposal  to  send  a  Commission  home,  and 
this  offer  was  accepted.  The  president,  the  Rev.  Du 
Toit,  and  Smit,  the  fighting  general,  were  elected  as 
a  deputation.  Joubert  was  constituted  Acting  Pre- 
sident, and  the  deputation  left  the  Transvaal  confident 
of  obtaining  from  their  accommodating  friend,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  all  they  required. 

The  story  of  their  doings,  and  of  the  events  in 
England  which  led  to  the  Convention  of  ]  88  i,  must 
be  left  to  the  next  chapter. 

'  See  the  Blue  Book  C.  3841,  p.  4. 
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THE    CONVENTION    OF    1884. 

Eeception  of  the  Boer  deputation — Efforts  of  the  missionary  societies 
to  save  the  natives — Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Convention — j\Ir. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Derby — Letter  of  the  deputation  to  Lord 
Derby,  and  his  reply — Advice  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson — His 
honesty — Draft  treaty  proposed  by  the  deputation — The  1884 
Convention — Analysis  of  its  provisions — Summary  and  con- 
clusion. 

It  would  have  been  thought  bj  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  the  tortuous  ways  of  the  Government,  that  the  Boer 
deputation  would  have  been  received  with  coldness. 
The  principal  articles  of  a  solemn  convention  entered 
into  only  two  years  and  a  half  before  had  been  boldly 
and  defiantly  violated.  The  feeble  remonstrances  of 
Lord  Kimberley  had  been  treated  with  contempt. 
The  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  so  much  of,  and  which  he  pro- 
claimed loudly  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  interfered 
with,  had  been  ignored.  But  the  English  Government 
considered  the  lapse  of  time  rendered  them  safe  from 
reproaches  concerning  the  past,  and  the  Boers  were 
received  with  eagerness.  But  for  the  untoward  acci- 
dent of  Mr.  Mackenzie  being  in  England,  and  for  the 
inconvenient  memories  of  some  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who   did  not  regard   South  Africa  as  a  mere 
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football  of  party  politics,  the  deputation  would  have 
been  granted  everything  they  desired.  As  it  was  they 
obtained  more  than  they  expected. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  efforts  in  favour  of  the  wretched 
Batlapins  and  Baralongs  roused  two  of  the  most 
powerful  missionary  societies — the  London,  and  the 
Wesleyan — to  action.  These  societies  could  not  view 
with  complacency  the  destruction  of  the  missionary 
work  of  half  a  century,  of  which  the  venerable  Dr. 
Moffat  had  been  the  pioneer.  They  brought  their 
agencies  to  bear,  and  the  Government  were  unwillingly 
compelled  to  take  some  steps  to  save  the  natives  on  the 
Western  Border  from  annihilation.  In  other  respects 
the  Boers  were  allowed  their  own  way.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  in  January,  1880,  talked  largely  of  obli- 
gations to  the  natives ;  who,  later  on,  at  Leeds  pledged 
himself  to  faithfully  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
native  populations,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  dignity  of 
the  empire ;  and  who  about  the  same  time  at  the 
Guildhall  stated  that  the  words  of  the  convention 
were  solemn  words  which  the  Government  intended 
to  abide  by,  inasmuch  as  they  were  introduced  from 
regard  to  considerations  deemed  to  be  sacred,  namely, 
the  rights  of  the  natives,^  now  for  a  second  and  a  third 
time  ate  his  own  words. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday, 
the  16th  of  March,  1883,  Mr.  Gladstone,  replying  to 
an  admirable  speech  by  Mr.  Forster,  said  : — 

I  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman's 
views  of  the  oljligations  we  liave  undertaken  by  the  convention  of 
1881.  He  objects  to  the  definition  given,  or  the  description  given,  by 
my  hon.  friend  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who 

'  See  the  speeches,  sup. 
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said  that  we  had  a  right,  hut  that  we  had  not  iucurriMl  an  ohhgation. 
There  i.s  nothing  strange  in  that  hinguage.  It  is  language  which  was 
hahitually  used  with  great  authority  by  Lord  Pahnerston  in  respect  of 
territorial  guarantees,  and  I  believe  it  is  language  which  most  justly 
describes  the  position  in  which  we  stand  under  the  convention  of  1881. 
We  acquired  a  right — that  is  to  say,  we  reserved  a  title,  as  against 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  to  support  the  natives,  and  to  restrict 
their  action  upon  the  natives  to  whatever  extent  justice  and  equity 
might  seem  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  more  siio^  quietly  disembaiTassed 
himself  of  the  obligations  on  which  so  much  stress 
had  been  laid  two  years  before.  But  another  member 
of  the  Ministry  was  more  candid,  and  while  acknow- 
ledging the  obligations,  objected  to  the  expense  of 
enforcing  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  as 
saying  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1883:  — 

It  was  asked — why  did  you  make  this  convention  if  you  had 
decided  to  give  up  the  Transvaal,  and  if  you  knew  that  it  would  not 
be  observed,  and  if  you  were  determined  not  to  enforce  it  1  But  that 
assumed  two  things.  It  had  not  been  determined  to  exclude  altogether 
the  idea  of  the  impossible  employment  of  force  to  maintain  any  part  of 
the  convention  ;  and  it  was  not  excluded  now.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  said  that  we  reserved  all  our  rights  under  the  convention.  The 
Government  also  said  they  were  entitled  to  consider  each  circumstance 
as  it  arose  on  its  merits.  The  Government  had  not  the  gift  of  pro- 
j)liecy,  and  coidd  not  foresee  whether  the  Boers  would  in  every 
particular  observe  the  convention  ;  but  they  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  Avould  on  the  whole  be  observed  faithfully.  They  might  have 
been  too  sanguine ;  recent  events  had  shown  that  to  some  extent 
they  had  been  so ;  but  did  that  show  that  they  Avere  wrong  in  enter- 
ing into  the  convention  1  were  we  wrong  in  taking  from  the  Boers 
assurances  of  their  intentions  to  do  the  things  that  we  desired  they 
should  do  ]  Even  although  it  had  turned  out  that  these  assurances 
had  been  insufficient,  and  these  guarantees  fallacious,  even  although 
in  present  circumstances  we  were  not  prepared  to  enforce  these 
arrangements  by  material  intervention,  was  it  a  crime  to  have  made 
a  convention  which  had  turned  out  to  be  ineffective  ?  .  .  .  Clause  19 
of  the  convention  said  that  the  Transvaal  undertook  to  do  its  best  to 
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})revent  encroacliments  on  the  natives.  He  found  it  very  difficult  to 
say  that  the  Transvaal  Government  had  done  so.  He  admitted,  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  though  it  could  not  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  had  broken  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of 
the  convention.  They  had  not  paid  their  debt,  though  they  had  paid 
the  interest  jupon  it.  They  had  taken  a  different  title  for  their 
State  than  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  convention  ;  but,  what 
was  more  serious,  they  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  two  chiefs 
for  the  cession  of  their  territoiy.  He  understood  they  said  they  did 
so  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  suzerain  authority.  But  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter  into  negotiations  without  the 
consent  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  .  .  .  He  was  inclined  to  admit 
on  the  evidence  before  them  at  present  that  we  had  got  what  was 
called  a  casus  hdli,  as  good  as  for  most  of  the  wars  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged — quite  as  good  as  for  the  wars  referred  to' in  a  recent  speech 
on  which,  as  we  were  told,  millions  of  money  had  been  spent ;  but  we 
had  secured  the  Protestant  succession.  But  having  got  a  case  for  war, 
we  were  bound  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  results  would  be  adequate 
to  the  sacrifices  we  should  be  called  upon  to  make.  The  sacrifices  in 
this  case  might  be  almost  illimitable,  and  the  results  would  be  alto- 
gether inadequate.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  natives,  whose  claims 
upon  us  were  the  only  ground  upon  which  war  could  be  defended, 
would  benefit  by  our  interference,  as,  indeed,  they  had  never  benefited 
when  we  interfered.  They  would  be  the  sufferers,  like  the  dwarf  in 
his  alliance  with  the  giant. 

The  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  even  more  candid  still.  In  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  June,  he 
said  : — 

I  have  never  contended,  nor  is  it  my  business  to  contend,  that  the 
state  of  things  with  respect  to  the  Transvaal  is  satisfactory ;  if  it  were, 
we  should  not  be  debating  the  matter  here.  But  what  we  desire  is 
to  act  with  the  Transvaal  Government  instead  of  against  them,  and, 
if  possible,  to  settle  the  disputes  wliich  have  arisen  in  a  conciliatory 
matter.  What  is  the  other  alternative?  It  is  to  employ  a  fighting 
force.  If  you  threaten  the  Boers,  you  must  send  up  a  force  to  Pre- 
toria and  reoccupy  the  Transvaal.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
we  can  do  that  if  we  think  fit.  It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  find  a 
ca-'i^is  belli  in  what  has  taken  place.  But  suppose  Ave  did  reconquer  the 
country  and  hold  it,  what  then  1     You  are  not  dealing  merely  Avith  the 
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present  ;  you  have  to  consider  what  you  arc  to  do  in  \\\v  future.  When 
"we  discussed  the  question  some  months  ago  I  said  1  did  not  see  how 
any  one  could  desire  to  establish  another  Ireland  in  South  Africa.  We 
conld  hold  the  country,  but  we  should  hold  it  against  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants  by  a  military  force.  And  if  we  did,  probably  the  British 
taxpayer  would  have  something  to  say  to  it.  It  would  be  a  matter 
for  consideration,  too,  Avhetlier  we  should  lock  up  in  that  country  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  military  force. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  dominated  the  negotiations 
for  the  second  convention,  as  it  governed  the  first. 
Perish  obhgations,  perish  honour,  perish  fidehty,  but 
save  the  pocket  of  the  ratepayer.  Insults  and  affronts 
were  nothing,  obhgations  were  only  rights  to  be  exer- 
cised if  the  enforcement  of  them  did  not  cost  anything 
in  the  immediate  present.  It  did  not  matter  whether 
it  was  permitted  to  the  Boers  to  block  up  the  trade  to 
the  interior ;  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  teeming 
populations  of  native  producers  of  raw  material,  and 
consumers  of  manufactured  goods  were  destroyed. 
Let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  It  sufficed  if  the. 
Government  could  tide  over  an  emergency  in  a  cheap 
way,  altliough  their  policy  might  entail  much  expen- 
diture of  human  life  and  a  permanent  loss  of  trade 
and  revenue  afterwards. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  London  the  Transvaal 
deputation  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Derby.  They 
were  requested  to  state  their  case  in  writing,  and  they 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  lordship  accordingly,  setting 
out  their  grievances.^  They  objected  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  Pretoria  in  its  entirety,  as  being  an  arrange- 
ment which,  neither  in  its  origin,  its  tendency,  nor  its 
practical  working  suited  the  requirements  of  their 
country.  They  stated  that  they  only  agreed  to  it  under 
compulsion,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
'  C.  3841,  p.  83 
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Colonies  himself  had  promised  to  reconsider  it  after  its 
practical  working  had  been  tested.  They  objected 
especially  to  the  western  boundary,  to  the  interference 
of  the  British  Resident,  to  the  imperial  veto  on  native 
legislation,  and  to  the  financial  settlement.  They 
desired  an  altogether  new  arrangement,  and  the  people 
of  the  Transvaal  would  never  be  satisfied  unless  the 
Sand  River  Convention  were  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  that  arrangement.  They  considered  that  though 
the  Sand  River  Convention  had  been  suspended,  it  had 
never  been  officially  recalled,  and  it  was  still  binding. 
They  asked  that  a  new  arrangement  should  be  made 
on  its  basis,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  Transvaal  as 
a  dependency  should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  that 
of  an  equal  contracting  power.  They  also  desired 
that  the  Republic  should  be  free  to  deal  with  the  natives 
on  its  borders,  and  that  it  should  only  be  charged  with 
the  debts  incurred  before  the  annexation. 

Lord  Derby  replied  ^  that  the  Sand  River  Conven- 
tion no  longer  existed,  but  the  Government  would  be 
willing  to  consider  the  proposals  made  by  the  deputa- 
tion in  a  liberal  spirit,  provided  an  arrangement  could 
be  come  to  for  placing  outside  the  state  the  principal 
trade-ronte  and  the  native  chiefs  on  the  western 
border,  who  objected  to  the  Boers,  and  also  for  re- 
pressing the  outrages  and  confiscations  in  Betshuana- 
land. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  was  then  in  England, 
was  asked  to  give  his  opinions  on  the  Boer  proposals. 
In  a  minute  submitted  to  Lord  Derby,'  he  objected 
altogether  to  the  Sand  River  Convention  being  revived. 
He  did  not  consider  Boer  guarantees  worth  much  so 
long  as  there  was  native  cattle  to  be  stolen,  or  native 
^  C.  3841,  p.  90.  '  Ibid.  p.  104. 
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land  to  be  appropriated.  He  did  not  think  free  licence 
to  the  Transvaal  would  be  in  the  interests  of  either 
humanity  or  peace,  but  that  the  result  would  be 
that  native  tribe  after  native  tribe  would  be  absorbed 
or  would  perish.  The  independent  tribes  would  be 
extinguished,  and  a  permanent  barrier  raised  against 
British  trade  with  the  interior.  He  considered  the 
boundaries  then  existing  should  be  adhered  to,  with 
the  exception  that  the  territories  of  Massouw  and 
Moshette  might  be  included  in  the  Transvaal.  He 
called  attention  to  raids  being  made  by  the  Boers  into 
Swasi-land  and  Zulu-land,  and  suggested  the  formation 
of  a  British  border-police  to  prevent  encroachments  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  borders.  The  other 
points,  he  thought,  might  be  conceded.  The  greatest 
difliculty  in  the  way  of  abandoning  the  suzerainty  was 
the  assurances  given  to  the  natives  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. Like  an  honest  man,  Sir  Hercules  did  not 
attempt  to  "  repudiate  "  these  obligations,  but,  throw- 
ing that  onus  on  the  practised  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  stated  the  blunt,  plain  truth  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  shocked  Mr.  Gladstone.     He  said  : — 

Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Convention,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  of  any  real 
benefit  to  the  natives.  The  Transvaal  burghers  obviously  do  not 
intend  to  observe  any  condition  in  it  distasteful  to  themselves  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared  to  insist  on,  if  necessary, 
by  the  employment  of  force.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  understand, 
do  not  feel  justified  in  proceeding  to  this  extremity,  and  no  provision, 
therefore,  of  the  Convention  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Transvaal 
will  be  carried  out,  whilst  what  is  agreeable  will  be  observed  without 
reference  to  the  Convention.  I  think  that  if  the  suzerainty  were 
abolished,  and  in  place  of  it  the  Transvaal  deputation  were  now  to  enter 
into  an  honourable  engagement  that  the  assurances  given  to  the  natives 
by  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  presence  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  with 
their  entire  assent,  would  be  honestly  fulfilled,  the  natives  would,  at  all 
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events,  be  iii  no  worse  position  than  they  are  in  at  present  under 
a  Convention,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  tlie  one  side  does  not  intend  to 
enforce  and  the  other  does  not  intend  to  observe. 

The  Transvaal  deputation  agreed  not  to  press  the 
re- enforcement  of  the  Sand  River  Convention,  but  to 
remain  satisfied  with  their  present  boundaries,  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  the  west.  They  required 
that  the  trade-road  should  be  included  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  that  the  interested  parties  in  those  regions 
should  be  subject  to  either  the  Transvaal  or  Cape 
Colony,  according  to  their  own  free  choice.  They  sub- 
mitted a  draft  treaty  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  and  her  Britannic 
Majesty,^  in  which  the  full  independence  of  the 
Republic  was  guaranteed,  and  neither  contracting  party 
was  to  extend  its  dominions  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  nor  to  make  any  alliance  with  any  extraneous 
coloured  nations.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  to  be  the  arbiter  in  case  of  dispute,  and  the  treaty 
was  to  be  ratified  by  both  contracting  powers  at  Pre- 
toria. 

Meantime,  the  pressure  from  outside  was  increasing. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  Mampoer 
had  not  conduced  to  the  popularity  of  the  deputation  ; 
and  ominous  sounds  were  heard  within  the  Liberal 
ranks.  Spurred  by  these  unwonted  signs  of  rebellion, 
Lord  Derby  mustered  sufl&cient  courage  to  resist  the 
Boer  demands  for  the  supreme  control  of  Betshuana- 
land.  The  negotiations  were  protracted  for  some 
time  longer,  and  in   the  end,  the  Boers,  finding  they 

'•  In  tliis  treaty  the  South  African  Republic  is  placed  first.  Through- 
out the  correspondence  the  delegates  write  in  Dutch,  though  before  the 
■war  deputations  Avere  glad  to  couimunicate  in  English.  Straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows. 
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might  lose  the  other  points  they  were  pressing,  gav^e 
way.  An  agreement  was  come  to  which  was  embodied 
in  a  second  Convention.  In  this  document  a  frontier 
line  was  marked  out,  w^hich  gave  the  Boers  a  large 
portion  of  the  territories  claimed  by  Massouw  and 
Moshette.  Paper  guarantees  were  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  within  the  border,  but  all  the 
more  substantial  means  of  protection  professed  to  be 
provided  by  the  Pretoria  Convention  were  abandoned. 

The  Convention  was  dated  the  27th  of  February, 
1884.  It  was  signed  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  on 
behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  by  the  dele- 
gates on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal,  which  was  allowed  to 
resume  its  old  name  of  the  South  African  Republic. 
A  provision  was  inserted  providing  for  its  ratification 
by  the  Volksraad  within  six  months,  the  Convention 
to  be  null  and  void  in  default. 

The  first  Article  of  the  Convention  defined  the 
boundaries  of  the  Republic.  The  second  article  pro- 
vided that  the  South  African  Republic  would  strictly 
adhere  to  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  first  article, 
and  would  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  any  of  its  inhabi- 
tants from  encroaching  on  lands  beyond  the  boun- 
daries. The  value  of  this  provision  may  be  tested  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  moment  of  writing  (July,  1884) 
there  are  800  Boers  in  Zulu-land,  who  have  been  assist- 
ing a  native  chief  to  fight  the  British  Resident  there, 
and  who  are  parcelling  out  the  country  into  farms. 
Most  of  these  Boers  are  from  the  Transvaal.  An 
English  paper,  published  in  Pretoria,  openly  states 
that  three  waggon-loads  of  ammunition  have  been  sent 
from  there  to  the  freebooters,  and  that  fifty  persons 
were  enrolled  as  volunteers  to  attack  Montsiwe. 

In  addition  to  promising  to  prevent  encroachments 
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by  its  subjects,  the  Transvaal  Government  nndertook 
to  appoint  Commissioners  on  its  eastern  and  western 
borders  to  prevent  "  irregularities."  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  also  empowered  to  appoint  Commis- 
sioners for  a  like  purpose  outside  tlie  Eepublic.  The 
boundaries  were  to  be  beaconed  off,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
pute, the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  to 
be  the  referee. 

By  Article  3  the  British  Government  were  to  bo 
permitted  to  establish  a  consular  officer  at  Pretoria. 

Article  4  prevented  the  Boers  from  entering  into 
any  treaty  with  any  other  state  than  the  Orange  Free 
State,  or  with  any  native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or 
westward  (not  to  the  northward),  without  the  approval 
of  her  Majesty,  but  such  approval  was  to  be  assumed, 
unless  the  British  Government  notified  within  six 
months  that  such  treaty  was  in  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies  in  South 
Africa. 

Article  5  provided  that  the  Boers  should  be  liable 
for  all  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  annexation,  and 
also  for  the  sum  of  250,000/.,  to  wliich  the  debt  due 
to  the  British  Government  was  commuted.  By  Article 
6  this  sum  was  to  bear  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and 
to  be  repaid  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

Article  7  provided  that  rights  of  property  acquired 
under  British  rule  should  be  respected,  and  that 
persons  who  were  loyal  to  her  Majesty  during  the 
war  should  not  be  molested. 

Article  8  renewed  the  promises  contained  in  the 
Sand  River  Convention  that  slavery  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. How  relieved  the  natives  must  have  been 
when  they  heard  of  tliis  provision ! 
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Article  9  provided  for  toleration  of  all  religions, 
and  Article  10  for  the  due  conservation  of  the  graves 
of  the  British  soldiers  who  fell  during  the  war. 

By  Article  11  persons  holding  land  under  titles 
granted  by  the  South  African  Republic  who  were  cut 
off  by  the  boundary-line  were  to  be  compensated  by  the 
Republic.  In  cases  where  native  chiefs  had  received 
consideration  for  such  land,  or  where  permanent  im- 
provements had  been  made,  the  High  Commissioner  was 
to  endeavour  to  procure  compensation  from  the  chiefs. 

Article  12  provided  for  the  independence  of  the 
Swasis,  and  Article  13  for  most  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment in  commercial  matters. 

Article  14  contained  provisions  securing  to  Euro- 
peans liberty  of  residence  and  trade  in  the  Republic, 
and  freedom  from  any  differential  taxation,  while 
Article  15  exempted  from  military  service  all  persons 
so  exempted  under  the  Convention  of  Pretoria. 

Articles  15,  16,  and  17  provide  for  the  making  of 
an  extradition  treaty,  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  British  occupation  in  sterling 
currency,  and  for  the  validity  of  transfers  and  mort- 
gages of  land  effected  during  that  period,  a  Transvaal 
official  to  be  substituted  for  the  British  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs  in  respect  of  transfers  to  natives. 

By  the  nineteenth  Article  the  South  African  Republic 
engaged  to  fulfil  the  assurances  given  by  the  Royal 
Commission  to  the  natives  as  to  freedom  to  acquire 
land  under  conditions,  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
native  location  Commission,  as  to  access  to  the  courts 
of  law,  and  as  to  liberty  of  movement  about  the 
country  subject  to  pass  laws. 

With  the  Convention  of  1884  I  may  fitly  draw  my 
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Avork  to  a  close.  I  liave  ciidoavoured  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  from  the  earliest  times. 
I  have  shown  that  tlie  much-vexed  native  question  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  their  Avrong-doings.  The  main 
reason  for  the  great  trek  was  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  slaves  in  Cape  Colony,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  native  population.  It  was 
hunger  for  native  land  that  led  to  the  wars  between 
the  South  Africa Q  Republic  and  the  natives,  which 
endangered  the  peace  of  South  Africa,  and  induced 
the  annexation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
that  annexation  was  prompted  by  worthy  motives  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  then  in  office,  motives  of 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  opponent,  "  no  Govern- 
ment need  have  been  ashamed,"  and  that  it  was 
acquiesced  in  either  actively  or  tacitly  by  most  of  the 
Boers.  It  was  a  just  act,  but  whether  it  was  a  politic 
one  is  a  question  on  which  there  will  be  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  and  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  after- 
events,  it  is  possible  that  a  less  generous  and  more 
selfish  policy  would  have  been  better  for  England. 

I  have  then  pointed  out  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  by  England  at  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  grant  of  representative  institutions,  and 
the  growing  discontent  occasioned  by  the  failure  and 
by  the  frequent  absences  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone, 
the  new  Governor,  from  the  seat  of  government.  It 
is  true  these  circumstances  were  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  disturbances  on  the  south-eastern  frontier, 
which  culminated  in  tlie  Zulu  war,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  no  great  effort  was  made  to  appease  the 
dissatisfaction  which  existed,  or  to  smother  the  rising 
feelings  of  disapprobation  by  meeting  them  half-way. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  agitation  of  the  Boers  was 
confined  to  peaceful  methods  to  obtain  the  fulfilment 
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of  these  promises,  they  are  entitled  to  sympathy.  But 
it  has  also  been  necessary  to  point  out  how  the  small 
band  of  irreconcilables  became  quickly  reinforced, 
when  the  pressure  which,  brought  on  the  annexation 
was  relaxed,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  taken 
up  in  earnest.  Step  by  step  I  have  traced  the  progress 
of  the  agitation,  which  excited  the  earnest  apprehen- 
sions of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  I  have  shown  how, 
owing  possibly  to  misconception,  tlie  autocratic  rule 
of  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  was  substituted  for  tlie  mild, 
irregular  sway  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  rebellion  might  have  been  averted  but  for  two 
reasons,  namely,  firstly,  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  ; 
and  secondly,  the  foolish  Midlothian  speeches.  Aim- 
ing at  distributing  blame  and  praise  impartially,  I 
have  not  been  deterred  from  fixing  the  onus  of  the 
war  on  the  riglit  shoulders  by  reason  of  the  greatness 
of  the  offender.  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  the 
chameleon-like  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  their 
true  position,  and  to  show  that  to  him  and  to  his  rash 
speeches  and  his  curious  repudiation  of  them  was  due 
to  no  small  extent  the  outbi'eak  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
actual  event  which  led  to  the  war  was  but  an  incident. 
The  train  had  been  laid  some  time  before ;  and  fairly 
to  appreciate  the  causes  which,  produced  the  rebellion, 
one  must  follow  carefully  political  events  in  England. 
In  giving  a  history  of  the  war  itself,  I  have  ventured 
to  intersperse  a  few  personal  recollections.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  told  more  pleasantly,  but  it  is  not 
an  easy  subject  to  deal  with  in  that  way,  and  my  own 
experiences  are  too  recent  to  enable  me  to  forget  the 
bitter  humiliation  of  the  defeats  of  the  British  troops 
and  the  subsequent  desertion  of  the  loyalists.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  endeavoured  to   do  justice  to  the 
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courage  of   tlie  Boers,  and  especially  to  their  bravery 
on  the  fatal  day  of  the  battle  on  the  IMajuba  Hill. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  failed, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  the  Convention  of  London  will 
do  otherwise  than  fail.  While  it  was  being  signed, 
Boers  were  pouring  into  Zulu-land  in  defiance  of  its 
provisions,  and  now  while  I  am  writing,  war  is  again 
rasfino-  between  Boers  and  natives  in  the  Land  of 
Goshen  on  the  western  border  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
in  Zulu-land  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  action  of 
the  present  Government  in  giving  back  the  Transvaal 
to  the  Boers  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  did,  has  been  productive  of  bloodshed  and  misery ; 
but  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  a  beginning  of  evils. 
What  it  may  lead  to  in  the  future  it  is  impossible  to 
predict,  but  so  far  as  can  be  prophesied  from  the 
immediate  aspect  of  things,  the  reproach  of  "  blood- 
guiltiness,"  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated in  one  of  his  passing  moods,  will  rest  heavily  on 
his  Government.  The  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal 
has  rendered  a  large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
barren  of  results.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
more  human  suffering  than  it  averted.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  condition  of  veiled  rebellion  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  Dutch-speaking  population  of  Cape 
Colony.  It  has  caused  the  English  in  South  Africa  to 
question  the  value  of  belonging  to  a  nationality  the 
forces  of  which  are  incapable  of  protecting  them,  and 
whose  ruling  powers  prefer  to  be  magnanimous  to 
rebels  rather  than  to  keep  faith  with  loyal  subjects. 
And  it  has  caused  a  blow  to  the  influence  of  England 
in  Africa,  both  among  white  and  black,  which  it  will 
require  half  a  century  to  efface. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  CONTRADICTIONS. 

In  Midlothian,  November,    1879. 

"  They  (the  Conservatives)  have  annexed  in  Africa  the 
Transvaal  territory,  inhabited  by  a  free  European  Christian 
republican  community,  which  they  have  thought  proper  to 
bring  within  the  limits  of  a  monarchy,  although  out  of  8000 
persons  in  that  republic  qualified  to  vote  on  the  subject  we 
are  told,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  statement  ofiicially  con- 
tradicted, that  6500  protested  against  it.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  undertake  to  transform  repiiblicans 
into  subjects  of  a  monarchy. '^ 

"  There  is  no  strength  to  be  added  to  your  country  by 
governing  the  Transvaal.  The  Transvaal  is  a  country  where 
we  have  chosen  most  unwisely,  I  am  tempted  to  say  insanely, 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  strange  predicament  of  the  free  sub- 
jects of  a  monarchy  going  to  coerce  the  free  subjects  of  a 
republic,  and  to  compel  them  to  accept  a  citizenship  which 
they  decline  and  refuse.  But  if  that  is  to  be  done^  it  must 
be  done  by  force." 

At  Peebles,  April  1st,  1880. 

"  That  8  the  meaning  of  adding  places  like  Cyprus  and 
places  like  the  country  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  to  the 
British  Empire.  And,  moreover,  I  would  say  this,  that  if  those 
acquisitions  were  as  valuable  as  they  are  valueless,  I  would 
repudiate  them,  because  they  are  obtained  by  means  dishonour- 
able to  the  character  of  our  country. '■* 
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Letter  to  the  Boer  Delegates,  June,  1880. 

"10,  Dowuing  street,  Whitehall, 
"  June  8,  1880. 

*'  Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  of 
May,  and  I  observe  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  the 
announcement  of  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  with 
respect  to  the  Transvaal,  made  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  could  have  reached  you.  I  will 
not,  however,  on  that  account,  content  myself  with  a  simple 
acknowledgment. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  matter  for  much  regret  that  it  should, 
since  the  annexation,  have  appeared  that  so  large  a  number  of 
the  population  of  Dutch  origin  in  the  Transvaal  are  opposed 
to  the  annexation  of  that  territory,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to 
consider  that  question  as  if  it  were  presented  for  the  first  time. 
Wo  have  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  which  has  existed  for 
a  considerable  period,  during  which  ohligations  have  been  con- 
tracted, especially,  though  not  exclusively,  towards  the  native 
population,  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

"  Looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  both  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  rest  of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  a 
renewal  of  disorders  which  might  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences, not  only  to  the  Transvaal,  but  to  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  our  judgment  is  that  the  Queen  cannot  he  advised  to 
relinquish  her  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal ;  but  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  that  sovereignty  we  desire  that  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  should,  without  prejudice 
to  the  rest  of  the  population,  enjoy  the  fullest  liberty  to 
manage  their  local  affairs.  We  believe  that  this  liberty  may 
be  most  easily  and  pi-omptly  conceded  to  the  Transvaal  as  a 
member  of  a  South  African  Confederation. 

"  I  have,  &c., 
"  (Signed)  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

"  Mr.  S.  T.  Kruger  aud  Mr.  T.  C.  Joubcrt." 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January, 
21st,  1881. 

"The  report  (of  the  Midlothian  speeches)  no  doubt  isaccu- 
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rate  that  I  repudiated  tlie  policy  of  the  annexations  made  by 
the  late  Government  in  Cyprus  and  in  the  Transvaal,  and  I 
very  probably  added  their  extension  of  the  Afghan  frontier. 
The  hon.  member  supposes  that  the  word  '  repudiate '  bears  no 
sense  except  that  of  an  intention  to  reverse  a  thing,  although 
in  fact  the  word  does  not  necessarily  bear  any  such  sense  at 
all.  (Hear.)  I  will  give  the  House  an  illustration  of  this. 
I  repudiate  entirely  the  speech  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  has  just  delivered,  but  I  cannot  undo  that  speech  and 
prevent  it  from  having  been  made,  or,  I  admit,  I  would  do  so. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Still  I  repudiate  the  speech  just  as 
much  as  I  repudiated  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  and  the  Trans- 
vaal. To  disapprove  the  annexation  of  a  country  is  one  thing; 
to  abandon  that  annexation  is  another.  (Hear,  hoar.)  What- 
ever we  do  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  legitimate  con- 
sequences of  facts.  By  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  we 
contracted  new  obligations."     (Cheers.) 

^^  But  on  that,  at  the  present  time,  I  consider  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  I  must  look  at  the  obligations  entailed  by  the 
annexation,  and  if  in  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
on  this  side  of  the  House  wrong  was  done  by  the  annexation 
itself,  that  would  not  warrant  us  in  doing  fresh,  distinct, 
and  separate  wrong  by  a  disregard  of  the  obligations  which 
that  annexation  entailed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  obligations 
have  been  referred  to  in  this  debate,  and  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  sentence.  First,  there  was  the 
obligation  entailed  towards  the  English  and  other  settlers 
in  the  Transvaal,  perhaps  including  a  minority,  though  a  very 
small  minority,  of  the  Dutch  Boers  themselves  ;  secondly, 
there  was  the  obligation  towards  the  native  races  ;  and,  thirdly, 
there  was  the  political  obligation  we  entailed  upon  ourselves  in 
respect  of  the  responsibility  which  was  already  incumbent  on 
us,  and  which  we,  by  the  annexation,  largely  extended,  for  the 
future  peace  and  tranquillity  of  South  Africa.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  shall  endeavour  to  give  full  value  to  those  obligations,  and 
while  giving  full  value  to  them  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  to  weigh  every  other  element  of  the  case  and  allow 
it  to  have  that  influence  on  our  future  conduct  and  policy   to 
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which,  subject  to  the  correctiou  of  this  House,  we  may  in  our 
conscience  believe  it  to  be  entitled.  And  now  I  come  to  the 
motion  of  myhon.  friend,  which  has  led  to  this  interesting  discus- 
sion. AVith  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  motion,  namely,  the 
invitation  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  annexation  was  impoli- 
tic and  unjustifiable,  I  am  unwilling  to  concur  in  a  Parliamentary 
statement  to  that  effect,  because  I  can  anticipate  from  such  a 
Parliamentary  statement  at  the  present  juncture  no  advantage 
either  to  the  public  interest  of  this  country  or  to  any  other  inte- 
rest, but,  on  the  contrary,  an  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  are  involved,  and  an 
aggravation  of  the  dangers  which  hang  over  some  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  fellow-Christians,  and  fellow-subjects.  With  regard 
to  the  second  part  of  the  motion,  my  objections  are  still  more 
pointed.  Here,  I  think,  I  may  almost  invoke  against  my  hon. 
friend,  the  seconder  of  the  motion,  the  motion  itself,  because 
he  in  the  most  candid  manner  and  with  that  intelligence  which 
belongs  to  him,  did  not  scruple  to  admit  that  we  had  at  present 
one  duty  upon  us  anterior  to  every  other,  and  that  was  the 
duty  of  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  House  is  in  the  slightest  degree  bound  by  the  declara- 
tions in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  but  the  Government 
is  bound  by  them,  and  we  have  advised  the  Queen  to  state 
that  '  a  rising  in  the  Transvaal  has  recently  imposed  upon  her 
the  duty  of  taking  military  measures  with  the  view  to  a  prompt 
vindication  of  her  authority.'  My  hon.  friend  the  seconder 
of  the  motion  referred  to  the  promise  which  had  been  given 
by  the  late  Government  of  the  institution  of  what  I  may  call 
a  free  legislature  in  the  Transvaal,  and  lamented  that  that 
promise  should  not  have  been  fulfilled ;  but  with  regard  to 
that  promise,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment was  precluded,  as  avc  have  been  precluded,  and  as  we 
must  continue  to  be  precluded,  till  the  greater  question  is 
thoroughly  disposed  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of  giving 
free  institutions  to  the  Transvaal  would  never  cause  the 
slightest  difficulty  to  either  side  of  the  House ;  but  there  is 
the  larger  question  of  the  relations  which  are  to  subsist  in 
future  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  British  Crown  and  the 
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way  iu  which  we  are  to  reconcile  the  obligations  we  have 
undertaken  with  respect  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  South 
Africa  and  the  interests  of  the  natives  of  that  country  with  the 
desire  that  we  feel  to  avoid  everything  like  even  the  appear- 
ance of  assumption  of  authority  over  a  free  European  race  ad- 
verse to  the  will  of  that  race.  I  shall,  therefore,  say  that  as 
her  Majesty ^s  Government  have  advised  the  Crown  to  state 
that  the  rising  in  the  Transvaal  has  imposed  on  the  Queen 
the  duty  of  taking  military  measures  for  the  prompt  vindica- 
tion of  her  authority,  my  second  objection  to  the  motion  is 
that  the  latter  part  of  it  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  announce- 
ment made  from  the  throne." 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  June,  1881. 
Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Loyalists. 

"  June  1,  1881. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
communication  signed  by  yourself  and  by  Mr.  Farrell  on  behalf 
of  a  committee  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal. 

"I  observe  that  a  document  of  a  more  formal  character  is  pi'o- 
mised,  and  for  this  as  well  as  other  reasons  I  will  not  notice  in 
full  detail  the  several  allegations  in  the  paper  before  me. 

"At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  state,  with  respect  and 
sympathy,  as  much  as  appears  to  be  material. 

''  It  is  stated,  as  I  observe,  that  a  promise  was  given  by  me 
that  the  Transvaal  never  should  be  given  back.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  terms  or  date  of  this  promise.  If  the  reference 
be  to  my  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  1880,  to  Messrs.  Kruger 
and  Joubert,  I  do  not  think  the  language  of  that  letter  justifies 
the  description  given. 

"  Nor  am  I  sure  in  what  manner  or  to  what  degree  the  fullest 
liberty  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs,  which  I  then  said  her 
Majesty's  Government  desired  to  confer  on  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  Transvaal,  differs  from  the  settlement  now  about 
being  made  in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  those  whom  your 
committee  represents. 

"  This  object  her  Majesty's  Government  hoped  might  have 
been   attained    by  means  of   a   South  African  Confederation. 
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Unfortunately,  owing  to  tlie  disinclination  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  scheme,  this  hope  was  frustrated. 
Against  the  information  then  given  us  of  the  intention  formed 
by  the  Dutch  settlers  in  December,  1879,  we  had  at  that 
time  to  set  the  official  assurances  which  we  received  from 
South  Africa.  But  the  insurrection  in  the  Transvaal  proved 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  the  largo  majority  of  the 
white  settlers  were  strongly  opposed  to  British  rule,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  recover  their  self- 
government.  It  was  tlius  shown  that  the  original  ground  upon 
which  the  Transvaal  w-as  annexed,  namely,  that  the  white 
settlers  were  prepared,  if  not  to  welcome,  at  all  events  to 
acquiesce  in  British  rule,  was  entirely  devoid  of  foundation, 
while  no  hope  any  longer  remained  of  leading  them,  by  a  pro- 
spect of  confederation,  to  an  altered  view.  In  these  circum- 
stances her  Majesty^s  Government  have  thought  it  their  duty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  inclinations,  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers,  of  a  disposition  to  a  reasonable  adjustment,  in  order 
to  terminate  a  war  which  threatened  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences, not  only  to  the  Transvaal,  but  to  the  whole  of  South 
Africa. 

"Her  Majesty ^s  Government  willingly  and  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge the  loyal  co-operation  which  her  Majesty's  forces  received 
at  Pretoria  and  elsewhere  from  the  inhabitants,  and  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  they  endured. 
I  must,  however,  observe  that  so  great  was  the  preponderance 
of  the  Boers  who  rose  in  arms  against  the  Queen's  authority, 
that  the  whole  country,  except  the  posts  occupied  by  the 
British  troops,  fell  at  once  practically  into  their  hands.  Again, 
the  memorialists  themselves  only  estimate  the  proportion  of 
settlers  not  Transvaal  Boers  at  one-seventh.  Nearly,  though 
not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  Boers  have  appeared  to  be  united 
in  sentiment;  and  her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  deem 
it  their  duty  to  set  aside  the  will  of  so  large  a  majority  by  the 
only  possible  means — namely,  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a 
powerful  military  force  in  the  country.  Such  a  course  would 
have  been  inconsistent  alike  Avith  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
1852,  with   the  grounds  on  which  the  annexation  was  sane- 
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tioned,  and  with  tlie  general  interests  of  South  Africa,  which 
especially  require  that  harmony  should  prevail  between  the 
white  races. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  settlement  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, every  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  to  the  settlers,  of 
whatever  origin,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  of 
all  civil  rights ;  and  whilst  her  Majesty^s  Government  cannot 
recognize  any  general  claim  for  compensation  in  respect  of 
depreciation  of  property  arising  from  the  change  of  policy  in- 
volved in  the  new  arrangement,  the  question  of  compensation 
to  either  side  for  acts  committed  during  the  late  troubles,  not 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  war,  has  been  remitted  to  the 
Commission. 

''  I  am,  &c., 

"(Signed)         W.  E.  Gladstone. 
"C.  K.  White,  Esq." 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  July,  1881. 
Letter  to  Mr.  Tomhinson. 

"I  am  glad  that  in  your  address  in  relation  to  the  Transvaal 
you  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  avow  your  approval  out- 
right. I  can  assure  you  that  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  I  shall  adopt  no  apologetic  tone.  It  was  a 
question  of  saving  the  country  from  sheer  blood-guiltiness.  I 
chiefly  regret  the  discussion  because  it  will  oblige  us  to  go 
back  and  censure  anew  what  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  spare." 

Me.  Gladstone  in  October,  1881. 
Leeds  Speech. 

"  Under  that  Convention  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  take  the  best 
securities  for  the  welfare  of  those  native  tribes,  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  who  inhabit  the  Transvaal,  and  towards 
whom  we  could  not  forget  the  responsibilities  we  had  assumed. 
We  provided  that  power  should  be  retained  for  that  purpose. 
We  provided  that  the  Crown  should  retain  prerogatives,  under 
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the  name  of  suzerainty,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
introduction  of  foreign  embarrassments  into  South  Africa;  and 
we  consented  freely  that,  subject  to  certain  minor  conditions 
in  relation  to  money,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you,  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  should  in  all  other  respects  enjoy 
perfect  self-government  and  practical  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence ....  We  have  great  duties  to  perform.  We  made 
large  concessions.  You  know  we  have  been  censured  and  vitu- 
perated for  those  concessions.  You  know,  or  perhaps  can 
understand,  with  how  little  cause  it  was  that  we  have  been 
assailed  in  Parliament  on  account  of  the  liberal  terms  which 
we  granted  to  the  Boers.  You  may  now,  perhaps,  better 
understand  that  what  we  attempted  Avas  to  do  equal  justice, 
and  in  attempting  to  grant  that  justice  to  the  Dutch  population 
which  we  thought  our  predecessors  had  withheld,  we  never  for 
a  moment  forgot  what  was  due  to  other  considerations,  to  the 
rights  of  the  native  tribes,  and  to  the  general  peace  of  South 
Africa.  And  those  men  are  mistaken,  if  such  there  be,  who 
judge  that  our  liberal  concessions  were  the  effect  of  weakness 
or  timidity,  and  who  think,  because  we  granted  much,  it  was 
only  to  encourage  them  to  ask  for  more.  I  know  not  what  is 
to  happen.  I  hope  the  Convention  may  shortly  be  ratified. 
But  this  I  can  tell  you,  that  as  we  have  not  been  afraid  of 
reproach  at  home,  as  we  have  not  been  afraid  of  calumny  iu  the 
colonies,  on  account  of  the  over-indulgence  which,  as  was  said, 
we  extended  to  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal ;  so  in  what  may 
yet  remain  to  be  done,  we  shall  recollect  and  faitlifully  main- 
tain the  interests  of  the  numerous  and  extended  native  popu- 
lations, and  we  shall  be  not  less  faithful  to  the  dignity  of  this 
great  empire  in  the  conduct  of  all  our  proceedings." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Speech  in  the  City. 

"  You  will  remember  how  sti'ongly  it  was  not  only  asserted, 
but  felt  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  bad  been  extravagant  in  their  con- 
cessions to  the  burghers  of  the  Transvaal,  and  that  the  feeling 
even  reached  the  point  that  we  were  threatened  with  summary 
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discliarge.  We  do  not  in  the  least  complain  of  strong  opinions 
of  that  kind,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  be 
supported  by  adequate  Parliamentary  measures.  We  were 
even  threatened  with  being  immediately  discharged  from  all 
further  trouble  and  responsibility  on  account  of  our  conduct 
in  that  matter.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
very  comprehensive  assertions  that  were  made  of  our  weakness 
— whether  those  assertions,  largely  believed  in  South  Africa, 
may  have  induced  some  persons  to  think  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  any  demand,  however  extravagant,  to  have 
it  forthwith  accepted,  if  only  it  were  suflEiciently  loud — that  may 
be  so — I  know  not  j  but  what  we  do  know  is  that,  while  aware 
that  we  were  exposing  ourselves  to  much  reasoning,  which  was 
at  least  plausible,  we  took  the  course  of  offering  at  once,  with- 
out question,  without  grudge,  and  without  huckstering  about 
small  details,  everything  which  we  thought   duty  demanded 

and  dignity  permitted Now,  xve  look  upon  these  words 

as  solemn  ivords,  and  we  intend  to  abide  by  them.  The  im- 
portant reservations  introduced  into  the  Convention,  to  which, 
perhaps,  some  of  our  fellow-countiymen  did  not,  a  few  months 
ago,  attach  all  the  value  to  which  they  were  entitled,  were 
introduced,  not  to  please  our  fancy  or  to  save  our  character, 
but  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  South  Africa  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  affairs  against  intrigue  from  whatever  quarter  ; 
above  all,  they  were  introduced  from  regard  to  considerations 
which  ive  deemed  to  he  sacred — namely,  the  rights  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  natives  who,  not  less  than  the  Dutch 
Boers,  are  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal.^' 

Me.  Gladstone  in  March,  1883. 

Speech  ill  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's views  of  the  obligations  we  have  undertaken  by  the 
Convention  of  1881.  He  objects  to  the  definition  given,  or 
the  description  given,  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  said  that  we  had  a  right,  hut 
that  we   had  not  incurred  an  ohligation.      There   is    nothing 
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strange  iu  that  language.  It  is  language  which  was  habitually 
used  with  great  authority  by  Lord  i'almerston  in  respect  of" 
territorial  guarantees,  and  I  believe  it  is  language  which  most 
justly  describes  the  position  in  which  we  stand  under  the 
Convention  of  1881.  We  acquired  a  right — that  is  to  say, 
we  reserved  a  title,  as  against  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  to 
support  the  natives,  and  to  restrict  their  action  upon  the 
natives  to  whatever  extent  justice  and  equity  might  seem  to 
recommend,'' 


APPENDIX   IP 

THE  THREE  CONVENTIONS. 

No  1. — The  Sand  Rivek  Convention. 

Minute  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Venter, 
Sand  River,  on  Friday,  the  16th  day  of  January,  1852,  between 
her  Majesty^s  Commissioners,  Major  W.  S.  Hogge  and  C.  M. 
Owen,  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  east  and  north- 
east boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony,  on  the  one  part ;  and  the 
following  deputies  of  the  emigrant  Boers,  living  north  of  Vaal 
River,  on  the  other  hand:  A.  W.J.  Pretorius,  Com  dt. -General; 
H.  S.  Lombard,  Landdrost;  H.  F.  Joubert,  Comdt.-General ; 
G.  F.  Krieger,  Commandant,  and  twelve  others. 

1.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  guarantee  in  the  fullest 
manner,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  emi- 
grant farmei's  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  laws,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  that  no  encroachment  shall  be  made  by  the 
said  Government  on  the  territory  beyond,  to  the  north  of  the 
Vaal  River,  with  the  further  assurance  that  the  warmest  wish 
of  the  British  Government  is  to  promote  peace,  free  trade,  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  emigrant  farmers  now  inhabiting, 
or  who  may  inhabit,  that  country ;  it  being  understood  that 
this  system  of  non-interference  is  binding  upon  both  parties. 

2.  Should  any  misunderstanding  hereafter  arise  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words,  "  The  Vaal  River,^^  this  question, 
in  so  far  as  it  regards  the   line  from  the  source  of  that  river, 
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over  the  Drakcnsberg,  shall  be  settled  and  adjusted  by  Com- 
missioners chosen  by  both  parties. 

3.  Her  Majesty's  Assistant  Commissioners  hereby  disclaim 
all  alliances  whatever  and  with  whomsoever  of  the  coloured 
nations  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River. 

4.  It  is  agreed  that  no  slavery  is  or  shall  be  permitted  or 
practised  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  Kiver  by  the 
emigrant  farmers. 

5.  Mutual  facilities  and  liberty  shall  be  afforded  to  traders 
and  travellers  on  both  sides  of  the  Vaal  River  ;  it  being  under- 
stood that  every  waggon  containing  firearms,  coming  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Vaal  River,  shall  produce  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  British  magistrate,  or  other  functionary,  duly  authorized 
to  grant  such,  and  which  shall  state  the  quantities  of  such 
articles  contained  in  said  waggon  to  the  nearest  magistrate 
north  of  the  Vaal  River,  who  shall  act  in  the  case  as  the  regu- 
lations of  the  emigrant  farmers  direct.  It  is  agreed  that  no 
objections  shall  be  made  by  any  British  authority  against  the 
emigrant  Boers  purchasing  their  supplies  of  ammunition  in 
any  of  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  of  South  Africa ; 
it  being  mutually  understood  that  all  trade  in  ammunition 
with  the  native  tribes  is  prohibited,  both  by  the  British 
Government  and  the  emigrant  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Vaal  River. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that,  so  far  as  possible,  all  criminals  and 
other  guilty  parties  who  may  fly  from  justice  either  way  across 
the  Vaal  River  shall  be  mutually  delivered  up,  if  such  should 
be  required;  and  that  the  British  courts,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  emigrant  farmers,  shall  be  mutually  open  to  each  other 
for  all  legitimate  processes,  and  that  summonses  for  witnesses 
sent  either  way  across  the  A^xal  River  shall  be  backed  by  the 
magistrates  on  each  side  of  the  same  respectively,  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  when  required. 

7.  It  is  agreed  that  certificates  of  marriage  issued  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  emigrant  farmers  shall  bo  held  valid 
and  sufficient  to  entitle  children  of  such  marriages  to  receive 
portions  accruing  to  them  in  any  British  colony  or  possession 
in  South  Africa. 

8.  It    is  agreed  that   any  and   every  person  now    in    pos- 
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session  of  land,  arid  residing  in  British  territory,  shall  have 
free  right  and  power  to  sell  his  said  property,  and  remove  un- 
molested across  the  Vaal  River  and  vice  versa  ;  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  this  arrangement  does  not  comprehend 
criminals  or  debtors  without  providing  for  the  payment  of 
their  just  and  lawful  debts. 

No.  2. — The  Convention  of  Pretoria. 

Preamble.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Transvaal  territory,  duly  appointed  as  such  by  a  com- 
mission passed  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and  Signet, 
bearing  date  the  5th  of  April,  1881,  do  hereby  undertake  and 
guarantee  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty  that,  from  and  after  the 
8th  day  of  August,  1881,  complete  self-government,  subject  to 
the  suzerainty  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  will 
be  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  territory,  upon 
the  following  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing reservations  and  limitations  : — 

Article  1.  The  said  territory,  to  be  hereinafter  called  the 
Transvaal  State,  will  embrace  the  land  lying  between  the 
following  boundaries,  to  wit :  [here  follow  three  pages  in  print 
defining  boundax-ies.] 

Article  2.  Her  Majesty  reserves  to  herself,  her  heirs  and 
successors  (a)  the  right  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  a  British 
Resident  in  and  for  the  said  state,  with  such  duties  and 
functions  as  are  hereinafter  defined ;  (?>)  the  right  to  move 
troops  through  the  said  state  in  time  of  war,  or  in  case  of  the 
apprehension  of  immediate  war  between  the  suzerain  power 
and  any  foreign  state  or  native  tribe  in  South  Africa  ;  and 
(c)  the  control  of  the  external  relations  of  the  said  state,  in- 
cluding the  conclusion  of  treaties  and  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  such  intercourse  to  be  carried 
on  through  her  Majesty^s  diplomatic  and  consular  ofiicers 
abroad, 

Ai'ticle  3.  Until  altered  by  the  Volksraad,  or  other  com- 
petent authority,  all  laws,  whether  passed  before  or  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  territory  to  her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, shall,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  or 
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repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  he  and  remain 
in  force  in  the  said  state  in  so  far  as  they  shall  be  applicable 
thereto,  provided  that  no  future  enactment  especially  affecting- 
the  interest  of  natives  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  in  the  said 
state,  without  the  consent  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  first  had  and  obtained  and  signified  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  state  through  the  British  Resident,  provided 
further  that  in  no  case  will  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  any 
laws  enacted  since  the  annexation  have  a  retrospective  effect, 
so  as  to  invalidate  any  acts  done  or  liabilities  incurred  by 
virtue  of  such  laws. 

Article  4.  On  the  8th  day  of  August,  1881,  the  government 
of  the  said  state,  together  with  all  rights  and  obligations 
thereto  appertaining,  and  all  state  property  taken  over  at  the 
time  of  annexation,  save  and  except  munitions  of  war,  will  be 
handed  over  to  Messrs.  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger, 
Martin  us  Wessel  Pretorius,  and  Petrus  Jacobus  Joubert,  or 
the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  who  will  forthwith  cause  a 
Volksraad  to  be  elected  and  convened,  and  the  Volksraad, 
thus  elected  and  convened,  wall  decide  as  to  the  further 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  state. 

Article  5.  All  sentences  passed  upon  persons  who  may  be 
convicted  of  offences  contrary  to  the  rales  of  civilized  warfare 
committed  during  the  recent  hostilities  will  be  duly  carried  out, 
and  no  alteration  or  mitigation  of  such  sentences  will  be  made 
or  allowed  by  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  without 
her  Majesty^s  consent  conveyed  through  the  British  Resident. 
In  case  there  shall  be  any  prisoners  in  any  of  the  gaols  of  the 
Transvaal  State  whose  respective  sentences  of  imprisonment 
have  been  remitted  in  part  by  her  Majesty's  Administrator  or 
other  officer  administering  the  Grovernmeut,  such  remission 
will  be  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  future  government 
of  the  said  state. 

Article  6.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  make  due  com- 
pensation for  all  losses  or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of 
such  acts  as  are  in  the  8th  Article  hereinafter  specified,  which 
may  have  been  committed  by  her  Majesty's  forces  during  the 
recent  hostilities,  except  for  such  losses  or  damage  as  may 
already  have  been  compensated  for,  and  the   Government  of 
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the  Transvaal  State  will  make  due  compensation  for  all  losses 
or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  such  acts  as  are  in  the  8th 
Article  hereinafter  specified  which  may  have  been  committed 
by  the  people  who  were  in  arms  against  her  Majesty  durino" 
the  recent  hostilities,  except  for  such  losses  or  damages  as 
may  already  have  been  compensated  for. 

Article  7.  The  decision  of  all  claims  for  compensation,  as  in 
the  last  preceding  article  mentioned,  will  be  referred  to  a 
sub-commission,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  George  Hudson,  the 
Hon.  Jacobus  Petrus  de  Wet,  and  the  Hon.  John  Gilbert 
Kotze.  In  case  one  or  more  of  such  sub-commissioners  shall 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  act,  the  remaining  sub-commissioner 
or  sub-commissioners  will,  after  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  State,  submit  for  the  approval  of  her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioners  the  names  of  one  or  more 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  them  to  fill  the  place  or  places 
thus  vacated.  The  decision  of  the  said  sub-commissioners,  or 
of  a  majority  of  them,  will  be  final.  The  said  sub-commis- 
sioners will  enter  upon  and  perform  their  duties  with  all  con- 
venient speed.  They  will,  before  taking  evidence  or  ordering 
evidence  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  claim,  decide  whether 
such  claim  can  be  entertained  at  all  under  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  next  succeeding  article.  In  regard  to  claims  which 
can  be  so  entertained,  the  sub-commissioners  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  aiford  every  facility  for  an  amicable  arrangement  as 
to  the  amount  payable  in  respect  of  any  claim,  and  only  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  an  immediate  amicable  an^angement  can  be  arrived  at 
will  they  take  evidence  or  order  evidence  to  be  taken.  For 
the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  and  reporting  thereon,  the 
sub-commissioners  may  appoint  deputies,  who  will,  without 
delay,  submit  records  of  the  evidence  and  their  reports  to  the 
sub-commissioners.  The  sub-commissioners  will  arrange  their 
sittings  and  the  sittings  of  their  deputies  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afibrd  the  earliest  convenience  to  the  parties  concerned  and 
their  witnesses.  In  no  case  will  costs  be  allowed  to  either 
side,  other  than  the  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  of  witnesses 
whose  evidence  is  certified  by  the  sub-commissioners  to  have 
been  necessary.     Interest  will  not  run  on  the  amount  of  any 
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claim,  except  as  is  hereinafter  provided  for.  The  said  sub- 
comuiissioners  will  forthwith,  after  deciding  upon  any  claims 
announce  their  decision  to  the  Government  against  which  the 
award  is  made  and  to  the  claimant.  The  amount  of  remunera- 
tion payable  to  the  sub-cominissioners  and  their  deputies  will 
be  determined  by  the  High  Commissioners.  After  all  the 
claims  have  been  decided  upon,  the  British  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  Ti-ansvaal  State  will  pay  proportionate 
shares  of  the  said  remuneration  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  sub- 
commissioners  and  their  deputies,  according  to  the  amount 
awarded  against  them  respectively. 

Article  8.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  claims  to  be 
accepted  from  those  to  be  rejected,  the  sub-commissioners 
"will  be  guided  by  the  following  rules,  viz. : — Compensation 
will  be  allowed  for  losses  or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  following  acts  committed  during  the  recent  hostilities,  viz., 
(a)  commandeering,  seizure,  confiscation,  or  destruction  of 
property,  or  damage  done  to  property ;  {h)  violence  done  or 
threats  used  by  persons  in  arms.  In  regard  to  acts  under  (a), 
compensation  will  be  allowed  for  direct  losses  only.  In  regard 
to  acts  falling  under  (6),  compensation  will  be  allowed  for 
actual  losses  of  property,  or  actual  injury  to  the  same  proved 
to  have  been  caused  by  its  enforced  abandonment.  No  claims 
for  indirect  losses,  except  such  as  are  in  this  Article  specially 
provided  for,  will  be  entertained.  No  claims  which  have  been 
handed  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  after  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1881,  will  be  entertained,  unless  the  sub- 
commissioners  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  delay  w^as  reasonable. 
When  claims  for  loss  of  property  are  considered,  the  sub- 
commissioners  will  require  distinct  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  property,  and  tliat  it  neither  has  reverted  nor  will  revert 
to  the  claimant. 

Article  9.  The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  will  pay 
and  satisfy  the  amount  of  every  claim  awarded  against  it 
within  one  month  after  the  sub-commissioners  shall  have 
notified  their  decision  to  the  said  Government,  and  in  default 
of  such  payment  the  said  Government  will  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  such  default ; 
Ijut  her  Majesty's  Government  may  at  any  time   before  such 
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payment  pay  the  atnouut^  with  interest,  if  any,  to  the  claimant 
in  satisfaction  of  his  claim,  and  may  add  the  sura  thus  paid 
to  any  debt  which  may  be  due  by  the  Transvaal  State  to  her 
Majesty^s  Grovernment,  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Article  10.  The  Transvaal  State  will  be  liable  for  the  balance 
of  the  debts  for  which  the  South  African  Republic  was  liable 
at  the  date  of  annexation,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  48,000/.  in  respect 
of  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank  Loan,  and  85,667/.  in  respect 
to  the  Railway  Loan,  together  with  the  amount  due  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1881,  on  account  of  the  Orphan  Chamber  Debt, 
which  now  stands  at  22,200Z,  which  debts  will  be  a  first  charge 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  State.  The  Transvaal  State  will, 
moreover,  be  liable  for  the  lawful  expenditure  lawfully  in- 
curred for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  province  since  the 
annexation,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  265,000Z.,  which  debt,  together 
with  such  debts  as  may  be  incurred  by  virtue  of  the  9  th 
Article,  will  be  second  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

Article  11.  The  debts  due  as  aforesaid  by  the  Transvaal 
State  to  her  Majesty's  Grovernment  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  any  portion  of  such  debt 
as  may  remain  unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from 
the  8th  of  August,  1881,  shall  be  repayable  by  a  payment  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  six  pounds  and  ninepence  per  cent. 
per  annum,  which  will  extinguish  the  debt  in  twenty-five 
years.  The  said  payment  of  six  pounds  and  ninepence  per 
lOOZ.  shall  be  payable  half-yearly  in  British  currency  on  the 
8th  of  February  and  the  8th  of  August  in  each  year.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  the  Transvaal  State  shall  pay  in  reduction 
of  the  said  debt  the  sum  of  100,000Z.  within  twelve  months  of 
the  8th  of  August,  1881,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  at  the  close 
of  any  half-year  to  pay  off  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  out- 
standing debt. 

Article  12.  All  persons  holding  property  in  the  said  State 
on  the  8th  day  of  August,  1881,  will  continue  after  the  said 
date  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  property  which  they  have  enjoyed 
since  the  annexation.  No  person  who  has  remained  loyal  to 
her  Majesty  during  the  recent  hostilities  shall  suffer  any 
molestation  by  reason  of  his  loyalty,  or  be  liable  to  any 
criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action  for  any  part  taken  in  con- 
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uectiou  witli  sucli  hostilities,  aud  all  sucli  persons  will  have 
full  liberty  to  reside  in  the  country,  with  enjoyment  of  all  civil 
rights,  and  protection  for  their  persons  and  property. 

Article  13.  Natives  will  be  allowed  to  acquire  land^  but  the 
grant  or  transfer  of  such  land  will,  in  every  case,  be  made  to 
and  registered  in  the  name  of  the  Native  Location  Commis- 
sion, hereinafter  mentioned,  in  trust  for  such  natives. 

Article  14.  Natives  will  bo  allowed  to  move  as  freely  within 
the  country  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  requii-ements  of 
public  order,  and  to  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  em- 
ployment elsewhere  or  for  other  lawful  purposes,  subject 
always  to  the  pass  laws  of  the  said  State,  as  amended  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province,  or  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Third  Article  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  15.  There  will  continue  to  be  complete  freedom  of 
religion  and  protection  from  molestation  for  all  denominations, 
provided  the  same  be  not  incon^stent  with  morality  aud  good 
order,  and  no  disability  shall  attach  to  any  person  in  regard  to 
rights  of  property  by  reason  of  the  religious  opinions  which 
he  holds. 

Article  16.  The  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Sand 
River  Convention  are  hereby  reaffirmed,  and  no  slavery  or  ap- 
prenticeship partaking  of  slavery  will  be  tolerated  by  the 
Government  of  the  said  State. 

Article  1 7.  The  British  Resident  will  receive  from  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  such  assistance  and  sup- 
port as  can  by  law  be  given  to  him  for  the  due  dischai'ge  of 
his  functions,  he  will  also  receive  every  assistance  for  the 
proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  graves  of  such  of  her 
Majesty's  forces  as  have  died  in  the  Transvaal,  and  if  need 
be  for  the  expropriation  of  land  for  the  purpose. 

Article  18.  The  following  will  be  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  British  Resident : — Sub-section  1,  he  will  perform 
duties  and  functions  analogous  to  those  discharged  by  a 
Charge-d'Alfaires  and  Consul-General. 

Sub-section  2.  In  regard  to  natives  within  the  Transvaal 
State  he  will  (a)  report  to  the  High  Commissioner,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  Suzerain,  as  to  the  working  and  observance 
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of  the  provisions  of  this  Conventiou ;  (b)  report  to  the  Trans- 
vaal authorities  any  cases  of  ill-treatment  of  natives  or  attempts 
to  incite  natives  to  i*ebellion  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge  ; 
(c)  use  his  influence  with  the  natives  in  favour  of  law  and 
order ;  and  (d)  generally  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  by 
this  Convention  entrusted  to  him,  and  take  such  steps  for  the 
protection  of  the  person  and  property  of  natives  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Sub-section  3.  In  regard  to  natives  not  residing  in  the 
Transvaal  (a)  he  will  report  to  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  Transvaal  Government  any  encroachments  reported  to 
him  as  having  been  made  by  Transvaal  residents  upon  the 
land  of  such  natives,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
Transvaal  Government  and  the  British  Resident  as  to  whether 
an  encroachment  had  been  made,  the  decision  of  the  Suzerain 
will  be  final ;  (b)  the  British  Resident  will  be  the  medium  of 
communication  with  native  chiefs  outside  the  Transvaal,  and, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Commissioner,  as  repre- 
senting the  Suzerain,  he  will  control  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
with  them  ;  and  (c)  he  will  arbitrate  upon  every  dispute  be- 
tween Transvaal  residents  and  natives  outside  the  Transvaal 
(as  to  acts  committed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Transvaal) 
which  may  be  referred  to  him  by  the  parties  interested. 

Sub-section  4.  In  regard  to  communications  with  foreign 
powers,  the  Transvaal  Government  will  correspond  with  her 
Majesty's  Government  through  the  British  Resident  and  the 
High  Commissioner. 

Article  19.  The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  will 
strictly  adhere  to  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  First  Article 
of  this  Convention,  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  any  of 
its  inhaVjitants  from  making  any  encroachment  upon  lands 
beyond  the  said  State.  The  Royal  Commission  will  forthwith 
appoint  a  person  who  will  beacon  off  the  boundary-line  between 
Ramatlabama  and  the  point  where  such  line  first  touches 
Griqua-land  West  boundary,  midway  between  the  Vaal  and  Harb 
rivers;  the  person  so  appointed  will  be  instructed  to  make  an 
arrangement  between  the  owners  of  the  farms  Grootfontein 
and  Valleifontein  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Barolong  autho- 
rities on  the  other,  by  which  a  fair  share   of  the  water  supply 
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of  the  said  farms  shall   be   allowed  to   flow  undisturbed  to  the 
said  Barolongs. 

Article  20.  All  grants  or  titles  issued  at  any  time  by  the 
Transvaal  Government  in  respect  of  land  outside  the  boundary 
of  Transvaal  State,  as  defined,  Article  1,  shall  be  considered 
invalid  and  of  no  effect^  except  in  so  far  as  any  such  grant  or 
title  relates  to  land  that  falls  within  the  boundary  of  the  Trans- 
vaal State,  and  all  persons  holding  any  such  grant  so  con- 
sidered invalid  and  of  no  effect  will  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  State  such  compensation  either  in  land 
or  in  money  as  the  Volksraad  shall  determine.  In  all  cases 
in  which  any  native  chiefs  or  other  authorities  outside  the  said 
boundaries  have  received  any  adequate  consideration  from  the 
Government  of  the  former  South  African  Republic  for  land 
excluded  from  the  Transvaal  by  the  First  Article  of  this  Con- 
vention, or  where  permanent  improvements  have  been  made 
on  the  land,  the  British  Resident  will,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  use  his  influence  to  recover  from 
the  native  authorities  fair  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
land  thus  excluded,  and  of  the  permanent  improvement 
thereon. 

Article  21.  Forthwith,  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  Con- 
vention, a  Native  Location  Commission  will  be  constituted, 
consisting  of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  State,  or  some  one  deputed  by  him,  the  Resi- 
dent, or  some  one  deputed  by  him,  and  a  third  person  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  President  or  the  Vice-Pre.-ident,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  Resident,  and  such  Commission  will  be 
a  standing  body  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Article  22.  The  Native  Location  Commission  will  reserve  to 
the  native  tribes  of  the  State  such  locations  as  they  may  be 
fairly  and  equitably  entitled  to,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
actual  occupation  of  such  tribes.  The  Native  Location  Com- 
mission will  clearly  define  the  boundaries  of  such  locations,  and 
for  that  purpose  will,  in  every  instance,  first  of  all  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  such  land.  In  case  land 
already  granted  in  individual  titles  shall  be  i-equired  for  the 
purpose  of  any  location,  the  owners  will  receive  such  compen- 
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satiou  either  in  other  laud  or  in  money  as  the  VolksraaJ  shall 
determine.  After  the  boundaries  of  any  location  have  been 
fixed,  no  fresh  grant  of  land  within  such  location  will  be  made, 
nor  will  the  boundaries  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the 
Location  Commission.  No  fresh  grants  of  land  will  be  made 
in  the  districts  of  Waterberg,  Zoutpansberg,  and  Lydenberg 
until  the  locations  in  the  said  districts  respectively  shall  have 
been  defined  by  the  said  Commission. 

Article  23.  If  not  released  before  the  taking  effect  of  this 
Convention,  Sikukuni,  and  those  of  his  followers  who  have 
been  imprisoned  with  him,  will  be  forthwith  released,  and  the 
boundaries  of  his  location  will  be  defined  by  the  Native  Loca- 
tion Commission  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  last  preceding 
Article. 

Article  24.  The  independence  of  the  Swazies  within  the 
boundary- line  of  Swazi-land,  as  indicated  in  the  First  Article  of 
this  Convention,  will  be  fully  recognized. 

Article  25.  No  other  or  higher  duties  will  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  into  the  Transvaal  State  of  any  article  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  her 
Majesty,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  than  are  or  may  be 
payable  on  the  like  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  country,  nor  will  any  prohibition  be  maintained  or  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  her  Majesty,  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the  like  articles 
being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country. 

Article  26.  All  persons  other  than  natives  conforming  them- 
selves to  the  laws  of  the  Transvaal  State  (a)  will  have  full 
liberty  with  their  families  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside  in  any  part 
of  the  Transvaal  State ;  (?>)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire  or 
possess  houses,  manufactures,  warehouses,  shops,  and  premises ; 
(c)  they  may  carry  on  their  commerce  either  in  person  or  by 
any  agents  whom  they  may  think  to  employ ;  {d)  they  will  not 
be  subject  in  respect  of  their  persons  or  property,  or  in  respect 
of  their  commerce  or  industry  to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or 
local,  other  than  those  which  ai-e  or  may  be  imposed  upon 
Transvaal  citizens. 

Article  27.  All  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  shall  have  free 
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access  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  for  the  protection   and  defence 
of  their  rights. 

Article  28.  All  persons  other  than  natives  who  established 
their  domicile  in  the  Transvaal  between  the  12th  day  of  April, 
1877,  and  the  date  when  this  Convention  conies  into  effect, 
and  who  shall  within  twelve  months  after  such  last-mentioned 
date  have  their  names  registered  by  the  British  Resident,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatever.  The 
Resident  shall  notify  such  registration  to  the  Government  of 
the  Transvaal  State. 

Article  29.  Provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  a  separate 
instrument  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  criminals,  and  also  for 
the  surrender  of  deserters  from  her  Majesty's  forces. 

Article  30.  All  debts  contracted  since  the  annexation  will 
be  payable  in  the  same  currency  in  which  they  may  have  been 
contracted ;  all  uncancelled  postage  and  other  revenue  stamps 
issued  by  the  Grovernment  since  the  annexation  will  remain 
valid,  and  will  be  accepted  at  their  present  value  by  the  future 
Government  of  the  State ;  all  licences  duly  issued  since  the 
annexation  will  remain  in  force  during  the  period  for  which 
they  may  have  been  issued. 

Article  31.  No  grants  of  land  which  may  have  been  made, 
and  no  transfer  of  moi'tgage  which  may  have  been  passed  since 
the  annexation,  will  be  invalidated  by  reason  merely  of  their 
having  been  made  or  passed  since  that  date.  All  transfers  to 
the  British  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  trust  for  natives  will 
remain  in  force,  the  Native  Location  Commission  taking  the 
place  of  such  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 

Article  32.  This  Convention  will  be  ratified  by  a  newly- 
elected  Yolksraad  within  the  period  of  three  months  after  its 
execution,  and  in  default  of  such  ratification  this  Convention 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

Article  33.  Forthwith,  after  the  ratification  of  this  Conven- 
tion, as  in  the  last  preceding  Article  mentioned,  all  British 
troops  in  Transvaal  territory  will  leave  the  same,  and  the 
mutual  delivery  of  munitions  of  war  Avill  be  carried  out. 
Articles  end.  [Here  will  follow  signatures  of  Royal  Com- 
missioners, then  the  following  to  precede  signatures  of 
triumvirate.] 
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We,  the  undersigned,  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulas  Kruger, 
Martinus  Wessel  Pretorius,  and  Petrus  Jacobus  Joubert,  as 
representatives  of  the  Transvaal  Burghers,  do  hereby  agree  to 
all  the  above  conditions,  reservations,  and  limitations  under 
which  self-government  has  been  restored  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal  territory,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  we  agree  to  accept  the 
Government  of  the  said  territory,  with  all  rights  and  obhga- 
tions  thereto  appertaining,  on  the  8th  day  of  August ;  and  we 
promise  and  undertake  that  this  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
by  a  newly-elected  Volksraad  of  the  Transvaal  State  within 
three  months  from  this  date. 


No.  3. — The  Convention  of  London. 

A  Convention  hetiveen  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  South 
African  Republic. 

Preamble. 

Article  1.  The  territory  of  the  South  African  Republic  will 
embrace  the  land  lying  between  the  following  boundaries,  to 
wit : 

{Here  follows  a  description  of  the  line  of  boundary.) 

Article  2.  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
will  strictly  adhere  to  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  first 
Article  of  this  Convention,  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  prevent 
any  of  its  inhabitants  from  making  any  encroachments  upon 
lands  beyond  the  said  boundaries.  The  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  will  appoint  Commissioners  upon  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  whose  duty  it  will  be  strictly  to 
guard  against  irregularities  and  all  trespassing  over  the  boun- 
daries. Her  Majesty's  Government  will,  if  necessary,  appoint 
Commissioners  in  the  native  territoi-ies  outside  the  eastern  and 
western  borders  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  maintain 
order  and  prevent  encroachments. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  will  each  appoint  a  person  to  pi-oceed 
together  to  beacon  off  the  amended   south-west  boundary  as 
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described  in  Article  1  of  this  Convention ;  and  tlie  President 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  shall  be  requested  to  appoint  a  referee 
to  whom  the  said  persons  shall  refer  any  questions  on  which 
they  may  disagree  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  said 
Article,  and  the  decision  of  such  referee  thereon  shall  be  final. 
The  arrangement  already  made,  under  the  terms  of  Article 
19  of  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1881, 
between  the  owners  of  the  farms  Grootfontein  and  Valleifon- 
tein  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Barolong  authorities  on  the 
other,  by  which  a  fair  share  of  the  water  supply  of  the  said 
farms  shall  be  allowed  to  flow  undisturbed  to  the  said  Baro- 
longs,  shall  continue  in  force. 

Article  3.  If  a  British  officer  is  appointed  to  reside  at 
Pretoria  or  elsewhere  within  the  South  African  Republic  to 
discharge  functions  analogous  to  those  of  a  Consular  ofiicer  he 
will  receive  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Republic. 

Article  4.  The  South  African  Republic  will  conclude  no 
treaty  or  engagement  with  auy  State  or  nation  other  than 
the  Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  of  the  Republic,  until  the  same  has 
been  approved  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Such  approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  granted  if 
her  Majesty's  Government  shall  not,  within  six  months  after 
receiving  a  copy  of  such  treaty  (which  shall  be  delivered  to 
them  immediately  upon  its  completion),  have  notified  that  the 
conclusion  of  such  treaty  is  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  possessions  in  South 
Africa. 

Article  5.  The  South  African  Republic  will  be  liable  for  any 
balance  which  may  still  remain  due  of  the  debts  for  which  it 
was  liable  at  the  date  of  annexation,  to  wit,  the  Cape  Com- 
mercial Bank  Loan,  the  Railway  Loan,  and  the  Orphan 
Chamber  Debt,  which  debts  will  be  a  first  charge  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Republic.  Tbe  South  African  Republic  will 
moreover  bo  liable  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  250,000/., 
which  will  be  a  second  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
Republic. 

Article  6.  The  debt  due  as  aforesaid  by  the  South  African 
Republic  to  her  Majesty's  Government  will  bear  interest  at 
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tlie  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  this  Convention,  and  shall  be  repayable  by  a 
payment  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  six  pounds  and 
ninepence  per  lOOZ.  per  annum,  which  will  extinguish  the 
debt  in  twenty-five  years.  The  said  payment  of  six  pounds 
and  ninepence  per  100?.  shall  be  payable  half-yearly,  in  British 
currency,  at  the  close  of  each  half-year  from  the  date  of  such 
ratification  :  Provided  always  that  the  South  African  Republic 
shall  be  at  liberty  at  the  close  of  any  half-year  to  pay  off  tlie 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  outstanding  debt. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
debt  as  standing  under  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  shall  as 
heretofore  be  paid  to  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Article  7.  All  persons  who  held  property  in  the  Transvaal 
on  the  8th  day  of  August,  1881,  and  still  hold  the  same,  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  property  which  they  have 
enjoyed  since  the  12th  of  April,  1877.  No  person  who  has 
remained  loyal  to  her  Majesty  during  the  late  hostilities  shall 
suffer  any  molestation  by  reason  of  his  loyalty ;  or  be  liable 
to  any  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action  for  any  part  taken 
in  connection  with  such  hostilities ;  and  all  such  persons  will 
have  full  liberty  to  reside  in  the  country,  with  enjoyment  of 
all  civil  rights,  and  protection  for  their  persons  and  property. 

Article  8.  The  South  Africau  Republic  i-euews  the  declara- 
tion made  in  the  Sand  River  Convention,  and  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  Pretoria,  that  no  slavery  or  apprenticeship  partaking 
of  slavery  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Government  of  the  said 
Republic. 

Article  9.  There  will  continue  to  be  complete  freedom  ot 
religion  and  protection  from  molestation  for  all  denominations, 
provided  the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  morality  and  good 
order ;  and  no  disability  shall  attach  to  any  person  in  regard 
to  rights  of  property  by  reason  of  the  religious  opinions  which 
he  holds. 

Article  10.  The  British  ofl&cer  appointed  to  reside  in  the 
South  African  Republic  will  receive  every  assistance  from  the 
Government  of  the  said  Republic  in  making  due  provision  for 
the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  graves  of  such  of  her 
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Majesty's  forces  as  liave  died  iu  the  Transvaal ;  and  if  need  be, 
for  the  appropriation  of  laud  for  the  purpose. 

Article  11.  All  grants  or  titles  issued  at  any  time  by  the 
Transvaal  Government  iu  respect  of  land  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  as  defined  iu  Article  1,  shall  be 
considered  invalid  and  of  no  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  any 
such  grant  or  title  relates  to  land  that  falls  within  the  boundary 
of  the  South  African  Republic  ;  and  all  persons  holding  any 
such  grant  so  considered  invalid  and  of  no  effect  will  receive 
from  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  such 
compensation,  either  in  land  or  in  money,  as  the  Volksraad 
shall  determine.  In  all  cases  in  which  any  native  chiefs  or 
other  authorities  outside  the  said  boundaries  have  received 
any  adequate  consideration  from  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  for  land  excluded  fi-om  the  Transvaal  by  the 
first  article  of  this  Convention,  or  where  permanent  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  land,  the  High  Commissioner 
will  recover  from  the  native  authorities  fair  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  land  thus  excluded,  or  of  the  permanent 
improvements  thereon. 

Article  12.  The  independence  of  the  Swazis,  within  the 
boundary  line  of  Swazi-land,  as  indicated  in  the  first  article  of 
this  Convention,  will  be  fully  recognized. 

Article  13.  Except  in  pursuance  of  any  treaty  or  engage- 
ment made  as  provided  in  Article  4  of  this  Convention,  no 
other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  South  African  Republic  of  any  article  coming  from 
any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  than  are  or  may  be  im- 
posed on  the  like  article  coming  from  any  other  place  or 
country ;  nor  will  any  prohibition  be  maintained  or  imposed 
on  the  importation  into  the  South  African  Republic  of  any 
article  coming  from  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  like  article  coming  from  any 
other  place  or  country.  And  in  like  manner  the  same  treat- 
ment shall  be  given  to  any  article  coming  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  South  African  Republic  as  to  the  like  article  coming 
from  any  other  place  or  country. 

These  provisions  do  not  preclude  the  consideration  of  special 
arrangements  as  to  import    duties  and    coujmercial  relations 
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between  tlie  South  Africau  Republic  aud  any  of  her  Majsty's 
colonies  or  possessions. 

Article  14.  All  persons,  other  than  natives,  conforming 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  South  African  Republic  (a)  will 
have  full  liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  South  African  Republic ;  {h)  they  will  be 
entitled  to  hire  or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses, 
shops,  and  premises ;  (c)  they  may  carry  on  their  commerce 
either  in  person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may  think  fit  to 
employ ;  (f?)  they  will  not  be  subject,  in  respect  of  their 
persons  or  property,  or  in  respect  of  their  commerce  or 
industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  other  than 
those  which  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  said 
republic. 

Article  15.  All  persons,  other  thaii  natives,  who  established 
their  domicile  in  the  Transvaal  between  the  12th  day  of  April, 
1877,  and  the  8th  of  August,  1881,  and  who  within  twelve 
months  after  such  last-mentioned  date  have  had  their  names 
registered  by  the  British  Resident,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
compulsory  military  service  whatever. 

Article  16.  Provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  a  separate 
instrument  for  the  mutual  exti-adition  of  criminals,  and  also 
for  the  surrender  of  deserters  from  her  Majesty's  forces. 

Article  17.  All  debts  contracted  between  the  12th  of  April, 
1877,  and  the  8th  of  August,  1881,  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  currency  in  which  they  may  have  been  contracted. 

Article  18.  No  grants  of  land  which  may  have  been  made, 
and  no  transfers  or  mortgages  which  may  have  been  passed 
between  the  12th  of  April,  1877,  and  the  8th  of  August,  1881, 
will  be  invalidated  by  reason  merely  of  their  having  been 
made  or  passed  between  such  dates. 

All  transfers  to  the  British  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in 
trust  for  natives  will  remain  in  force,  an  officer  of  the  South 
African  Republic  taking  the  place  of  such  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs. 

Article  19.  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
will  engage  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  assurances  given,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  South  African  Republic,  to  the 
natives  at  the  Pretoria  Pitso  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  the 
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presence  of  tlie  triumvirate  and  with  their  entire  assent;  (1) 
as  to  the  freedom  of  the  natives  to  buy  or  otherwise  acquire 
land  under  certain  conditions  ;  (2)  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  mark  out  native  locations ;  (3)  as  to  the  access 
of  the  natives  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  (4)  as  to  their  being 
allowed  to  move  freely  within  the  country^  or  to  leave  it  for 
any  legal  purpose,  under  a  pass  system. 

Article  20.  This  Convention  will  be  ratified  by  a  Volksraad 
of  the  South  African  Republic  within  the  period  of  six  months 
after  its  execution,  and  in  default  of  such  ratification  this 
Convention  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Signed  in  duplicate  in  Loudon  this  27th  day  of  February, 
II 
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LETTER  OF  THE  LOYALISTS  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 
To  THE  Rlght  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P, 

Sir, — On  tlie  1st  of  June  last,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
a  letter  in  reply  to  one  sent  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
of  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  of  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  president.  I  have  deferred  replying  hitherto, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  my  fellow - 
delegate,  Mr.  Zietsmann,  and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
who  had  not  arrived  in  England  when  I  received  your  letter. 

Before  making  any  remarks  upon  your  letter,  I  must  ask 
you  to  pardon  me  if  I  should  be  betrayed  into  any  expressions 
which  may  appear  to  a  person  who  is  not  so  vitally  interested 
in  the  matter  as  I  and  my  comrades  are,  stronger  than  the 
circumstances  warrant.  We  are  accustomed,  in  the  colonies, 
both  to  use  and  appreciate  plain  speaking,  and  I  hope  if  I 
should,  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  occasionally  use 
language  which  may  be  distasteful  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, you  will  believe  that  I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect 
either  to  your  colleagues  or  yourself  as  the  foremost  English 
statesman  of  the  age ;  but  rather  that  I  deeply  regret  you 
should  have  allowed  yourselves  unconsciously  to  be  led  away 
by  the  combined  eifects  of  panic,  half-information,  and  false 
sentimentalism,  into  acts  of  wrong-doing  and  injustice,  which, 
if  completed,  will  leave  a  stain  upon  the  reputation  of  those 
who  have  been  parties  to  them,  and  which  will  be  fraught 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  British  race  in  South 
Africa  generally. 
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I  make  this  apology  at  tlie  outset  because  I  find  your 
letter  commences  with  assurances  of  "  respect  '^  and  "  sym- 
pathy/^ whicli  I  am  totally  unable  to  reconcile  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  letter,  and  with  the  policy  of  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  and  desertion  by  the  Crown,  which  appears 
to  characterize  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  the  present 
moment.  The  assurances  of  respect  and  sympathy,  when 
viewed  in  connection  wdth  the  present  policy  of  her  Majesty ""s 
advisers,  appear  to  myself  and  my  colleagues  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  condolences  which  might  be  offered  by  the 
driver  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  the  victims  whom  it  has 
crushed  in  its  progress.  I  do  not  suggest  this  resemblance  in 
any  offensive  sense,  nor  do  I  anticipate  that  you  personally 
would  be  capable  for  one  moment  of  willingly  hurting  the 
feelings  of  men  who  have  so  much  injury  already  to  complain 
of,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  assurances  of 
respect  and  sympathy  will  be  felt  by  the  loyalists  of  South 
Africa  to  be  wanton  mockery,  if  they  are  to  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  policy  which  is  the  reverse  of  sympathetic 
towards  men  who  claim,  as  of  right,  the  fullest  sympathy  and 
the  most  ample  justice  from  their  countrymen  at  home. 

The  first  subject  of  importance  with  which  your  letter 
deals  is  the  promise  given  by  you  that  the  Transvaal  should 
never  be  given  back,  and  whicli,  as  you  conjecture,  is  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  1880,  to  Messrs. 
Kruger  and  Joubert.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  you 
referred  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  loyal  inhabitants  at 
Pretoria,  who  wrote  to  you  for  an  assurance  which  should 
quieten  all  apprehensions  of  the  loj^alists,  to  the  same  letter 
as  the  final  expression  of  your  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal.  The  letter  consequently 
became  not  only  a  conclusive  reply  to  the  Boer  agitators,  but 
also  a  guarantee  and  a  promise  to  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  series  of  guarantees  which  had  been  fre- 
quently given  on  previous  occasions  by  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  English  nation. 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  claim  that  the  language  of  the 
letter  does  not  justify  the  description  given.  With  the  greatest 
respect  I  submit  that  it  does,  and  I  will  quote  the  words  on 
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which  I  and  also  my  colleagues  base  the  opinion  that  it  does 
unequivocally  pledge  the  Government  to  the  non-relinquish- 
ment  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  actual  words  of  the  letter  are  ; — 

''  Looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  both  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  necessity  of  preventing 
a  renewal  of  the  disorders  which  might  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  Transvaal,  but  to  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  our  jiulgmcnt  is  that  the  Queen  cannot  he  advised 
to  relinquish  her  Sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal;  but  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  that  sovereignty,  we  desire 
that  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  should,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  enjoy  the  fullest  liberty 
to  manage  their  local  affairs/' 

The  words,  "  our  judgment  is  that  the  Queen  cannot  be 
advised  to  relinquish  her  Sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal," 
appear  to  me  and  my  colleagues  to  bear  only  one  meaning, 
and  that  is,  that  they  convey  ^^  a  promise  .  .  .  that  the  Trans- 
vaal never  should  be  given  back,"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  individuals  who  acted  in  accordance  with  your  words, 
could  only  read  your  intentions  from  the  words  themselves, 
to  which  they  attacbed  additional  importance,  because  they 
were  the  advised  and  deliberate  utterances  of  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  is,  of  the  most  authoritative  exponents  of 
the  English  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  words  were 
accepted  both  by  the  loyalists  and  by  the  Boers,  in  the  only 
sense  which,  we  respectfully  submit,  tbey  will  bear  without 
reading  between  the  lines,  or  doing  violence  to  the  ordinaiy 
rules  of  grammatical  construction,  viz,  that  the  Government 
had  come  to  the  deliberate  determination  that  "  under  no 
circumstances  could  the  Queen's  authority  in  the  Transvaal  be 
relinquished." 

The  effect  of  your  words  on  the  loyalists  was  to  confirm  the 
security  which  previous  assurances  of  ministers  had  given, 
that  the  annexation  was  irreversible ;  but  they  caused  intense 
disappointment  to  the  Boer  agitators,  whose  hopes  had  been 
encouraged  by  your  having  used  the  word  ''  repudiate,"  during 
your  electioneering  campaign  in  Midlothian,  in  a  sense  which 
you  afterwards   explained  not  to  mean  the  abandonment   of 
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the  annexation,  hnt  wLieh  the  Boers  interpreted  in  a  manner 
most  favourable  to  their  wishes.  The  disappointment  at  what 
they,  in  common  with  us,  considered  a  final  and  official  decision^ 
was  one  of  the  factors  which  induced  them  to  rebel. 

If  the  words  of  your  letter  had  not  effectually  dashed  the 
hopes  they  entertained  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  annexa- 
tion, the  war  would  have  been  unnecessary.  They  would  not 
have  fought  to  obtain  what  they  could  have  got  without 
fighting.  But  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  not  only  con- 
tained this  final  and  absolute  announcement  of  the  policy  of 
England,  but  it  gave  the  reasons  for  arriving  at  it,  in  words 
which  so  aptly  express  the  case  of  the  loyalists,  that  I  quote 
them  in  extenso.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  matter  for  much  regret  that  it  should, 
since  the  annexation,  have  appeared  that  so  large  a  number 
of  the  population  of  Datch  origin  in  the  Transvaal  are  opposed 
to  the  annexation  of  that  territory,  but  it  is  impossible  now  to 
consider  that  question  as  if  it  ivere  presented  for  the  first  time. 
We  have  to  do  with  a  state  of  things  which  has  existed  for  a 
considerable  period,  during  ivhich  ohligations  have  been  con- 
tracted especially,  though  not  exclusively,  towards  the  native 
population,  ivhich  cannot  be  set  aside." 

In  your  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Peter  Rylands^  motion  condemning  the  annexation  of  the 
countr}'  and  the  enforcement  of  British  supremacy  in  it,  which 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six,  on  the  21st  of  January 
in  the  present  year,  you  use  words  of  similar  import.  You  are 
reported  in  the  Times  of  the  22nd  of  January  as  saying  : — 

"  To  disapprove  the  annexation  of  a  country  is  one  thing,  to 
abandon  that  annexation  is  another.  Whatever  we  do,  we 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
facts.  By  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  we  contracted  new 
obligations  ....  I  must  look  at  the  obligations  entailed  by 
the  annexation,  and  if  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  on  this  side  of  the  House,  wrong  was  done  by  the 
annexation  itself,  that  woidd  not  vKirrant  us  in  doing  fresh,  dis- 
tinct, and  separate  wrong  by  a  disregard  of  the  obligation  which 
that  annexation  entailed.  These  obligations  have  been  referred 
to  in  this  debate,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  the  compass  of 
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a  single  sentence.  First,  there  was  the  obligation  entailed 
towards  the  English  and  other  settlers  in  the  Transvaal,  per- 
haps including  a  minority,  though  a  very  small  minority,  of 
the  Dutch  Boera  themselves ;  secondly,  there  was  the  obligation 
to  the  native  races ;  and,  thirdly,  there  was  the  obligation  we 
entailed  upon  ourselves  in  respect  of  the  responsibility  which 
was  already  incumbent  upon  us,  and  which  we,  by  the  annexa- 
tion, largely  extended,  for  the  future  peace  and  traaquillity  of 
South  Africa." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  statement  in  your  letter 
to  me  of  the  1st  ultimo,  that  "  the  insurrection  in  the  Transvaal 
proved  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  white  settlers  were  prepared,  if  not  to  welcome,  at  all 
events  to  acquiesce  in  British  rule — was  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  statement, 
because  in  your  letter  of  June,  1880,  you  state  that  it  ilioi 
appeared  that  a  large  number  of  the  population  of  Dutch 
origin  in  the  Transvaal  were  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  that 
country ;  but  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  then,  you  did  not  then  consider  it  advisable  to  relin- 
quish the  Queen's  sovereignty.  If  words  are  to  have  any  value 
attached  to  them,  is  it  not  evident  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  fully  conscious,  previously  to  and  independently  of 
the  war,  that  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  population  of  the 
Transvaal  were  opposed  to  the  annexation,  but  that  obligations 
since  contracted  did  not  then  warrant  the  reversal  of  the  an- 
nexation ?  And  I  would  respectfully  ask  whether  the  obli- 
gations to  the  English  and  other  settlers,  and  to  the  natives, 
on  which  you  laid  stress  then,  and  which  you  then  considered 
were  so  paramount,  and  so  binding  on  the  Government  that  you 
could  not  advise  her  Majesty  to  relinquish  the  Transvaal,  are 
less  binding  now  when  so  many  faithful  subjects  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Transvaal  have  laid  down  their  lives,  and  so  many  more 
have  lost  their  property  and  suffered  in  body  and  in  mind  in 
consequence  of  their  loyalty,  and  their  dependence  upon  the 
word  of  yourself  and  other  representatives  of  the  English 
people  ? 

Are  not  the  obligations  to  the  European  and  other  settlers 
intensified,  rather  than  lessened  ?     Are  not  the  obligations  to 
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the  natives  also  intensified  ?  If  you  will  ask  the  Secretary  of 
Native  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  whether  the  natives  were 
loyal  during  the  war,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  natives  were  not 
only  loyal,  but  desirous,  nay,  even  eager,  of  testifying  their 
loyalty  by  being  allowed  to  fight  the  Boers,  and  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  were  required  to  make  them  remain  quiet. 
If  "  the  wrong  done  by  the  annexation  '^  (which  I  do  not 
admit)  would  not  then  warrant  you  in  doing  "  fresh,  distinct, 
and  separate  wrong  by  a  disregard  of  those  obligations/'  will 
it  warrant  you  now  ? 

I  would  ask  you,  sir,  to  remember  that  I  am  not  citing  the 
loose  ramblings  of  some  local  politician,  but  the  chosen  and 
deliberately  expressed  opinions  of  the  leading  statesman  of  the 
country,  then,  as  now,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  which 
were  read  at  the  time  according  to  their  plain  grammatical 
meaning,  and  which  were  acted  upon  accordingly.  But,  sir, 
you  were  not  the  only  member  of  her  Majesty^s  Government 
who  used  expressions  which  led  people  to  believe  that  the 
Transvaal  would  not  be  given  back,  and  so  confirmed  the 
pledges  of  the  previous  Government.  I  presume  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  not  prepared  to  repudiate  the  official  utterances 
of  Lord  Kimberley,  her  Majesty^s  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  I  find  his  lordship  telegraphing  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  South  Africa,  in  May,  1880  : — 

'^^  Under  ?«o  circumstances  can  the  Queen's  authority  in  the 
Transvaal  be  relinquished." 

And,  further,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  20th  of  May,  Lord 
Kimbei-ley  confirmed  his  telegram,  and  said  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Queen  in  the  Transvaal  could  not  be  relinquished. 

On  the  24th  of  May  his  lordship  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  Government  would  not  abandon  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  used  the  following 
expressions  : — "  There  was  a  still  stronger  reason  than  that  for 
not  receding ;  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  calamities  such  a 
step  as  receding  might  not  cause ;  we  had,  at  the  cost  of  much 
blood  and  treasure  restored  peace,  and  the  effect  of  our  now 
reversing  our  policy  would  be  to  leave  the  province  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  possibly  to  cause  an  internecine  war.  For  such 
a  risk  he  could  not  make  himself  responsible — the  number  of 
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the  natives  in  the  Transvaal  was  osfci mated  at  about  800,000, 
and  that  of  the  whites  less  than  50,000.  DiflSculties  with  the 
Zulus  and  frontier  tribes  would  again  arise ;  and,  looking  as 
they  must  to  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  the  Government,  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  position,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  not  relinquish  the  Transvaal.  Nothincj  could  he 
more  unfortunate  than  uncertainty  in  respecfc  to  such  a  matter." 
("  Hansard,^'  ccliii.  p.  208.) 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  treaty  proposes  to  reserve  a  strip  of 
land  between  the  Boers  and  the  outside  natives  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  When  the  news  of  the  peace  first  reached  Pretoria, 
and  after  the  loyal  inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  unexpected  and  bitter  disappointment 
caused  by  the  proposed  desertion  by  their  mother  country  of 
her  faithful  subjects,  a  little  consolation  was  attempted  to  be 
picked  out  of  the  provision  with  reference  to  the  retaining  of 
a  belt  of  territory  to  the  east  of  the  30th  degree  of  longitude. 
It  was  thought  that  the  Government  had  reserved  this  strip  as 
a  place  to  which  the  loyal  inhabitants  might  be  allowed  to 
migrate,  and  still  preserve  their  privileges  as  Englishmen ; 
and  this  supposition  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed territory  contained  the  villages  of  Lydenburg,  Wakker- 
stroom,  and  Utrecht,  the  coal  and  gold  mines,  and  the  district 
of  New  Scotland,  all  inhabited  or  owned  principally  by  Euro- 
peans. But  this  hope  was  dispelled  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  strip  was  devised  to  protect,  not  the  loyal  whites,  or 
the  loyal  natives,  but  the  rebel — and,  consequently,  the  petted 
and  favoured — -Boers  from  the  natives  !  And  now  the  rumour 
is  spread  abroad  that  the  whole  country  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
Boers,  without  any  reservation  whatever. 

With  reference  to  your  remark  that  "  you  are  not  sure  "  in 
what  manner  or  to  what  degree  the  fullest  liberty  to  manage 
their  local  affairs,  spoken  of  in  your  letter  of  1880,  differs  from 
the  settlement  now  made ;  if,  sir,  you  are  not  sure,  I  and  my 
friends  are  sure  that  it  does  differ  essentially,  and  the  Boers 
are  sure  also  it  does.  They  use  the  term  "  own  "  government 
in  "  their "  proclamations,  and  in  their  copy  of  the  treaty, 
and  they  claim  that  they  have  obtained  what  they  are  asking, 
namely,  the  granting  of  their  independence. 
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Wherein  do  the  present  terms  agree  with  the  grant  of  a 
representative  government  which  your  letter  of  June,  1880^ 
contemplated,  and  which  was  all  it  contemplated^  for  otherwise 
the  insurrection  would  not  have  taken  place  ?  Is  it  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Queen  as  ''  suzerain^'  ?  The  word  does 
not  mean  ''  sovereign,"  and,  even  if  it  raea)\t  it,  what  is  the  use 
of  words  only  ?  Is  it  in  the  appointment  of  a  Resident  ?  With- 
out an  army  at  his  back  he  will  be  a  helpless  dummy ;  and 
even  if  an  army  is  kept  on  the  frontiers,  he  will  be  200  miles 
from  it  at  Pretoria.  Is  it  in  the  reservation  of  a  strip  of 
territory  ?     Certainly  not.     Where  then  is  it  ? 

Your  letter  also  says  that  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  to  the 
white  settlers,  of  whatever  origin,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  and  of  all  their  civil  rights.  Every  care — even  the 
most  tender  care — is  being  taken  of  those  who  have  obtained 
by  force  of  arms  liberal  concessions  from  the  Government; 
but  I  am  afraid  vei'y  little  care  and  very  little  sympathy  is 
taken  or  shown  for  us,  who  have  borne  sorrow  and  suffering, 
and  have  done  our  duty  against  the  common  enemy;  who 
buried  all  our  political  animosities  when  we  saw  English 
troops  attacked ;  and  who  stood  forward  at  the  call  of  the 
imperial  authorities  to  fight,  and  some,  alas  !  to  die,  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  supremacy.  Whatever  our  faults  may 
have  been,  however  much  we  have  erred  otherwise,  we  ask  you 
to  give  us  credit  for  our  loyalty.  Some  of  us  were  deeply 
opposed  to  the  autocratic  system  of  imperial  rule  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Transvaal,  and  which  helped,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  of  us,  towards  the  war.  I,  for  one,  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment strenuously,  though  unsuccessfully,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  because  they  would  not  grant  to  the  country  the  repre- 
sentative institutions  which  I  believed  necessary  to  insure  its 
proper  development,  and  to  allay  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch 
element.  But  when  the  sword  was  drawn,  when  it  came  to 
being  an  enemy  or  being  loyal,  we,  all  of  us,  came  to  the  front, 
and  strove  to  do  our  duty  in  full  dependence  on  the  pledged, 
and,  as  we  hoped,  the  inviolate  word  of  England.  And  now 
it  is  very  bitter  for  us  to  find  we  trusted  in  vain  ;  that  not- 
withstanding our  sufferings  and  privations,  in  which  our  wives 
and  children  had  to  bear  their  sliare  ;  and  that  notwithstanding 
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our  losses,  including  for  many  of  us  the  irreparable  loss  of 
valuable  livcs^  we  are  dealt  with  as  clamorous  claimants  at 
arm's  length,  and  told,  as  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the 
Government,  we  are  "  too  pronounced  "  in  our  views.  If,  sir, 
you  had  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  promising  young  citizens  of 
Pretoria  dying  of  wounds  received  for  their  country,  and  if 
you  had  the  painful  duty,  as  I  have  had,  of  bringing  to  their 
friends  at  home  the  last  mementoes  of  the  departed ;  if  you 
had  seen  the  privations  and  discomforts  which  delicate  women 
and  children  bore  without  murmuring  for  upwards  of  three 
months  ;  if  you  had  seen  strong  men  crying  like  children  at 
the  cruel  and  undeserved  desertion  of  England  ,  if  you  had 
seen  the  long  strings  of  half-desperate  loyalists  shaking  the 
dust  off  their  feet  as  they  left  the  country,  which  [  saw  on  my 
way  to  Newcastle ;  and  if  you  yourself  had  invested  your  all 
on  the  strength  of  the  word  of  England,  and  now  saw  yourself 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  beggared  by  the  acts  of  the  country  in 
whom  you  trusted,  you  would,  sir,  I  think,  be  "  pronounced," 
and  England  would  ring  with  eloquent  entreaties  and  threats, 
which  would  compel  a  hearing.  We,  sir,  are  humble  subjects 
of  England,  from  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  subjects,  and  perhaps  the  more  entitled  to  con- 
sideration for  that  reason.  We  have  no  eloquence  but  the 
eloquence  of  our  sufferings,  of  our  losses,  and  our  cruel  deser- 
tion ;  but  we  urge  our  claims  upon  you  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
of  right,  and  of  national  morality;  and  we  submit,  that  if  you 
do  not  listen  to  tbem,  you  will  incur  the  danger  of  offerino-  a 
larger  premium  to  rebellion  than  to  loyalty;  of  alienatino- for 
ever  the  cordial  respect  of  a  number  of  loyal  persons  ;  of  for- 
feiting all  confidence  in  the  national  honour  and  justice ;  of 
utterly  destroying  the  moral  influence  of  England  in  South 
Africa — an  influence  which  means  more  and  is  worth  more  than 
mere  military  'prestige ;  and  of  handing  down  to  posterity  the 
name  of  your  administration  as  one  which  was  guilty  of  one  of 
the  greatest  acts  of  national  perfidy  towards  faithful  subjects 
ever  perpetrated. 

I  observe  in  your  letter  you  speak  of  "  compensation,"  but 
that,  even  in  speaking  of  it,  you  restrict  it  to  acts  not  justified 
by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  make  no  allowance  for  depre- 
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ciation  iu  tlie  value  of  property.  The  (juestiou  of  compensation 
is  fully  dealt  with  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission 
by  Mr.  Nixon,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  of  which  I  pre- 
sume you  have  a  copy,  and  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  seud 
you  one  if  you  require  it.  If  compeusation  could  satisfy  us, 
then  I  think  the  paper  proves,  both  on  the  ground  of  the 
express  warranty  afforded  by  the  promises  of  England  ever 
since  the  annexation,  and  because  England  is  graciously  and 
voluntarily  depriving  the  loyalists  of  their  status  as  British 
subjects,  and  abandoning  them  to  the  Boers  against  their  will, 
as  the  result  of  imperial  acts  over  which  the  constitution  of  the 
country  did  not  permit  them  to  have  any  control,  she  is  bound 
to  compensate  them  for  ail  losses,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

Mr.  Nixon  fortifies  his  position  by  citing  the  analogy  of  a 
public  company  which  should  oifer  land  in  a  new  country  to 
settlers,  on  promises  confirmed  at  various  times  and  in  every 
possible  way,  both  of  its  own  motion  and  in  response  to  re- 
quests of  a  committee  of  settlers  for  further  assurances  of  its 
intention  not  to  alienate  the  property,  and  which  should  delibe- 
rately, advisedly,  in  fraud  of,  and  against  the  will  of,  the  settlers, 
hand  the  land  and  them  over  to  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
settlers.  But,  sir,  I  submit  that  there  are  many  cases  which 
do  not  admit  of  pecuniary  compensation,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  our  case  falls  within  that  category.  What  money  can 
compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  ?  What 
money  can  compensate  for  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  more  delicate  and  weakly  part  of  the 
population  ?  What  money  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  our 
status  as  British  subjects  ?  That  status  is  generally  considered 
as  of  value.  If  some  Greek  or  Maltese,  who  can  by  some 
happy  accident  call  himself  a  British  subject,  suffers  injury  to 
his  rights  as  a  subject  in  Europe,  all  England  rings  with  it. 
And  can  money  compensate  the  8000  loyalists  who  are  about 
to  be  deprived  of  their  nationality  and  turned  into  Boers  in 
Africa?  And  how  are  the  loyal  Boers  and  the  natives  to  be 
compensated  by  any  pecuniary  gifts  ? 

We  claim,  sir,  at  least  as  much  justice  as  the  Boers.  We 
are  faithful  subjects  of  England,  and  have  suffered  and  are 
suiiering  for  our  fidelity.     Surely  we,  the  friends  of  our  country, 
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wlio  stood  by  lier  in  the  time  of  trials  have  as  much  right  to  con- 
sideration as  rebels  who  fought  against  her.  We  rely  on  her 
word.  We  rely  on  the  frequently  repeated  pledges  and  promises 
of  her  Ministers,  in  which  we  have  trusted.  We  rely  on  her 
sense  of  moral  right  not  to  do  us  the  grievous  wrong  which 
this  miserable  peace  contemplates.  We  rely  on  her  fidelity  to 
obligations,  and  on  her  ancient  reputation  for  honour  and 
honesty.  We  rely  on  the  material  consequences  which  will 
follow  a  breach  of  faith  to  us.  England  cannot  afford  to  desert 
us  after  having  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  us.  She  cannot 
afford  to  undergo  the  dangers  of  internecine  war,  of  native 
risings,  of  her  possessions  in  South  Africa  rising  in  revolt  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  power,  of  the  premium  offered 
to  rebellion,  of  losing  her  reputation  for  being  a  nation  whose 
word  can  be  trusted,  or  of  the  retribution  which  surely  follows 
on  national  as  on  individual  wrong-doing.  On  all  grounds, 
even  the  very  lowest,  we  cry  for  justice  ;  and  we  implore  you, 
sir,  in  particular,  not  to  allow  the  close  of  an  illustrious  career 
to  be  sullied  by  the  wanton  abandonment  of  the  loyal  defenders 
of  the  national  honour,  and  an  entire  disregard  for  obligations 
which  you  yourself  have  acknowledged  to  be  binding. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

C.  K.  White, 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Loyal  Inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal. 
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Mtonga,  235. 

Naciitigal,  letter,  65. 

Natal  annexed,  19. 

Natives,  Boer  raida  on,  80 — 90. 

Natives     hostile     to    the    Dutch, 

236. 
News  of  the  camp,  187, 
Nourse's  Horse,  177. 

Orange  Free  State,  19. 
Orange  River  sovereignty,  19. 

Paaube  Kraal,  camp,  168;    meet- 
ings, 155,  156,  166, 167. 
Paper  money,  28,  29. 
Parhament  on  the  Transvaal,  291 

—293. 
Piet  Uys,  116. 

Pitsos,  native  parliaments,  163. 
Potchefstroom,  9, 108,  217 ;  Colonel 

Winsloe's    account,    221 :     fort 

221—226. 
Potgieter,  23. 
Pretoria,  8,  9,  158—160 ;  criticism 

of  the  military,  188  ;  indignation 

in,  262,  263;  mass  meeting,  134; 

siege,  177 ;  siege  newspaper,  187 ; 

steps  for  defence,  167 — 176. 
Pretorius,  19,  25—28,  30;    laager, 

198—201. 
Pretorius    and    Bok,   letter,    130; 

arrest,  138. 
Price,  Dr.,  2 ;  Mr.,  163. 
Prinsloo's  farm,  212—215. 

Eauway  to  Delagoa  Bay,  33. 

Red  House,  196 ;  kraal,  203,  204. 

Republic,  boundaries,  323. 

Retief,  16. 

Ritcbie,  Rorke's  Drift,  244. 

Roberts,  Sir  F.,  sent  out,  259. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules,  320—323. 

Romilly,  Commander,  248. 

Rowlands,  Colonel,  114. 

Royal  Commission,  267 — 271 ;  in- 
structions, 273;  report,  274— 
284. 

Russell,  Mr.,  Times'  correspondent, 
158. 

Rustenburg,  233. 

Rutherfoord,  Mr.,  306,  310. 


Rylands,  Mr.,  motion  in  the  Com- 
mons, 256. 

Salisbury,    Lord,    takes    up    the 

cause,  286. 
Sampson,  Captain,  237. 
Sanctuary,  Captain,  201. 
Sand  River  Convention,  20,  21. 
Saundei-s,  Captain,  235. 
Schlickmann,  37. 
Schoeman,  26,  28. 
Schuins  Hooghte,  242. 
Sechele,  2,  37,  162. 
Sekkukuni,  33,  36,  37,  104,  131— 

133,  301. 
Sekwati,  34,  35. 
Selekatse,  11,  20. 
Shepstone,  Sir  T.,  32,  .38,  40  116 

11 9, 120, 326  ;  Mr.Henrique,  236'. 
Six  Mile  Spruit,  192. 
Sketchley,  Dr.,  228. 
Slavery,  26,  63—79. 
Slaves,  16,  18. 
Smit,  Boer  general,  248. 
Smith,  Sir  Harry,  15. 
South  African  Republic,  25. 
Standerton,  siege,  228—230. 
Steelport  Valley,  115. 
Stella-land,  308. 
Steyn,  27,  28,  71. 
Suyman,  26. 
Suzerain,  meaning   of    the   word. 

273,  274. 

Taxes,  29  ;  in  arrear,  163,  154, 

Terrace  Veld,  5. 

Transvaal,  deputation  in  London 
319,  320,  322;  natives,  10;    Re- 
publics,  22,  23 ;  towns,  8  ;  towns 
or  villages,  9,  10. 

Trek,  great,  15. 

Ulundi,  battle,  129. 

Van  der  Linden,  220. 
Victoria  Cross,  202. 
Volksraad,  at  Pretoria,  295. 
Vrijburg,  308. 

Wakkerstroom,  235 ;  district,  164. 
War,     Boer    preparations,      210; 

British  preparations,  211. 
Weavind,  Mr.,  Wesleyan  minister, 

187. 
Wessels,  23. 
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'V\Tiite,  Mr.,  deputation  to  England, 
263  ;  Mr.  C.  K.,  speech,  165. 

Wonderfontein  meeting,  116,  117, 
131. 

Willis's  Rooms,  great  meeting  at, 
286,  287. 

Winsloe,  Colonel,  218,  227,  228. 

Woite,  Dr.,  201. 


Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  129—138. 
Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  226,  259—263, 
267,  276,  277. 

Zeeuust,  235,  309. 
Zietsinan,  Mr.,  deputation  to  Eng- 
land, 263. 
Zwart  Kopije,  195. 


THE   END. 
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A  Catalogue  0/  American  and  Foreign  Books  Published  or 
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Crown  Buildings,  18S,  Fleet  Street,  Londoi, 
October,  1S84. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ABOUT  Some  Fello7c>s.     By  an  Eton  Bov,  Author  of  "A 
■^^      Day  of  my  Life."     Cloth  limp,  square  i6mo,  2s.  6cl. 
Adams  (C.  K.)  Manual  of  Historical  Literature.     Crown  8vo, 

12^.  6d. 
Alcott  (Louisa  M.)  Jack  and  Jill.     i6mo,  ^s. 

Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving  Day.     ■^s.  dd. 

Proveth  Stories.     i6mo,  3^".  6d. 

Spinning-  Wheel  Stories. 

See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels"  and  "Rose  Library."' 

Aid  rich   {T.  B.)  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book,   &'c.     Very 

choicely  printed  on  hand-inade  paper,  parchment  cover,  3^-.  6d. 
Poetical  Works,     l^dition  de  Luxe.     8vo,  2i.$'. 


A  If  or d  {Lady  Marian)  Needlework  as  Art.     With  over  100 

Woodcuts,  Photogravures,  &c.     Royal  8vo. 

Allen  {E.  A.)  Pock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother,     lllust.     Ecap.  4to,  $s. 
Amateur  Angler's  Days  in  Dove  Dale  :  Three  Weeks'  Holiday 

in  July  and  August,  1884.     By  E.  M.     Printed  by  Whitlingham,  at 

the  Chiswick   Press.     Fancy  boards,  \s.\  also  on  large  hand-made 

paper  (100  only  printed),  5J-. 
American  Men  of  Letters.     Lives  of  Thoreau,  Irving,  Webster. 

Small  post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
Andersen  {Hans   Christian)  Fairy   Talcs.     With   10  full-page 

Illustrations  in  Colours  by  E.  V.  B.     Cheap  Edition,  5^-. 
Anderson  (W.)  Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan.     With  150  Plates,  16 

of  them  in  Colours  and  Gold.    Large  imp.  4to,  gilt  binding,  gilt  edges. 
Angler's  Strange  Experiences  {An).     By  Cotsvvold  Isys,     With 

numerous  Illustrations,  4to,  <,s. 
Angling.      See    "  British   Fisheries    Directory,"    "  Cutcliffe," 

"  Lambert,"  "  Martin,"  and  "  Theakston." 
Archer  { William)  English  Dramatists  of  To-day.     Crown  Svo, 

%s.  ed. 

A 


Savipson  Low,  Mars  ton,  &=  Co.'s 


Art  Education.  See  "  Biographies  of  Great  Artists,''  "  Illus- 
trated Text  Books,"  "Mollett's  Dictionary." 

Artists  at  Home.  Photographed  by  J.  P.  Mayall,  and  repro- 
duced in  Facsimile.    Letterpress  by  F.  G.  Stephens.    Imp.  folio,  42^. 

Audsley  {G.  A.)  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan.  9c  Plates,  74 
in  Colours  and  Gold,  with  General  and  Descriptive  Text.  2  vols.,  folio, 
^\iy  \^s.     On  the  issue  of  Part  III.  the  price  will  be  further  advanced. 

Tlie   Art  of  Chromo-Lithography.       Coloured   Plates 

and  Text.     Folio,  63J. 

Audsley  (  W.  and  G.  A,)  Outlines  of  Ornament.  Small  folio, 
very  numerous  Illustrations,  31^-.  6d. 

Auerbach  {B.)  Brigitta.     Illustrated.     2s. 

O71  tlie  Heights.     3  vols.,  (ys. 

■  Spinoza.     Translated.     2  vols.,  i8mo,  4^. 

UALD  WIN  (/.)  Story  of  Siegfried.     6s. 

Barloiv  {Alfred)  Weaving  by  Hand  and  by  Fotcer.  With 
several  hundred  Illustrations.     Third  Edition,  royal  8vo,  i/.  5^-. 

Bat/igate  {Alexander)   Waitaruna :  A  Story.     Crown  8vo,  e^s. 

B alley  {A.  W.)  Etched  Studies  for  Interior  Decoration.  Im- 
perial folio,  52^.  6(/. 

Baxter  {C.  E.)  Talofa :  Letters  from  Foreign  Parts.  Crown 
Svo,  4f. 

THE  BAYARD  SERIES. 

Edited  by  the  late  J.  Hain  Friswei.l. 

Comprising  Pleasure  Books  of  Literature  produced  in  the  Choicest  Style  as 

Companionable  Volumes  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

"We  can  hardly  imagine  better  books  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder 
over." — Times. 

Price  IS.  M.  each    Volume,  comfiletc  in   itself,  Jlcxible  cloth  extra,  gilt  ccl^es 
ivith  silk  Headbands  and  Registers.  ' 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

By  M.  De  Berville. 
De  Joinville's   St.    Louis,   King   of 

France. 
The  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowley,  in- 
cluding all  his  Prose  Works. 
Abdallah ;    or.    The   Four   Leaves. 

By  Edouard  Laboullaye. 
Table-Talk   and   Opinions    of    Na- 

jioleon  I'uonaparte. 
Vathek  :     An     Oriental    Romance. 
By  William  Beckford. 


Words  of  Wellington  :  Maxims 
and  Opinions  of  the  Great 
Duk*. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Prince  of 
Abyssinia.      With  Notes. 

Hazlitt's  Round  Table.  With  Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 

The  Religio  Medici,  Hydriotaphia, 
and  the  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt. 

Ballad  Poetry  of  the  Affections.  By 
Robert  Buchanan. 


List  of  Publications. 


Bayard  Series  {co/itimied)  : — 

Coleridge's  Cliiistabel,  and  other 
Imaginative  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Sen- 
tences, and  Maxims.  With  In- 
troduction by  the  Editor,  and 
Essay  on  Chesterfield  by  M.  de 
Ste.-Beuve,  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. 

The  King  and  the  Commons.  A 
Selection  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan 
Songs.  Edited  by  ProfessorMorley. 


Essays  in  Mosaic.  By  Thos.  Ballan- 
tyne. 

My  Uncle  Toby  ;  his  Story  and 
his  Friends.  Edited  by  P.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Reflections ;  or,  Moral  Sentences  and 
Maxims  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. 

Socrates :  Memoirs  for  English 
Readeia  fr^m  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia.    By  Edw.  Levien. 

Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts. 


A  Case  containing  12  Volumes,  price  31J.  dd. ;  or  the  Case  separately,  price  ^s.  dd. 

Bell  [Major) :  Gambia — Spaifi.  Irunto  Cerhere.   Cr.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Beumers'  German  Copybooks.     In  six  gradations  at  ^d.  each. 

BickerstetlCs  Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
may  be  had  in  various  styles  and  bindings  from  id.  to  3 1  J,  6d.  Price 
List  and  Prospectus  will  be portvarded  on  application. 

Bickersteth  {Rev.  E.  H.,  M.A.)    The   Clergyman  in  his  Home. 

Small  post  8vo,  is. 
Evangelical  Churchmansliip  and  Evangelical  Eclecticism. 

Svo,  \s. 
From  Year  to  Year :  a   Collection  of  Original  Poetical 

Pieces.     Small  post  Svo,  2)^.  6d.;  roan,  6s.  and  5j-.  ;  calf  or  morocco, 

10^.  6d. 
The  Master's  Home- Call ;  or,  Brief  Memorials  of  Alice 

Frances  Biclcersteth.     20th  Thousand.     32mo,  cloth  gilt,  \s. 
• The  Master^  s  J  Fill.      A  Funeral  Sermon   preached  on 

the  Death  of  Mrs.  S.  Gurney  Buxton.     Sewn,  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt.  Is. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Rock.     A  Selection  of  Religious 

Poetry.      iSmo,  cloth  extra,  is.  (yd. 
The  Shadoived  Home   and  the  Light   Beyond.      New 


Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s. 

Bilbrough  {E.  J.)  "  Twixt  France  and  Spain.'^     Crown  Svo, 
7J-.  6d. 

Biographies  of  the    Great  Artists   {Illustrated).     Crown    Svo, 
emblematical  binding,  3^.  6d,  per  volume,  except  where  the  price  i 


Claude  Lorrain.* 

Correggio,  by  ]\L  E.  Heaton,  2s.  6d. 
Delia  Robbia  and  Cellini,  2s.  6d. 
Albrecht  Diirer,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Figure  Painters  of  Holland. 


FraAngelico,Masaccio,  and  Botticelli. 
Era  Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli,  and 

Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Gainsborough  and  Constable. 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  2^-.  6d. 


*  Not  yet  published. 
A    2 
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Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists  {continued')  : — 


Giotto,  by  IlanT  Quilter. 
Hans  Holbein,  by  Josepli  Cundall. 
Hogartli,  by  Austin  Dob^cii. 
I.andseer,  by  F.  G.  Stevens. 
Lawrence    and    Romney,    by    Lord 

Ronald  Gower,  2s.  bd. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Little  Masters  of  Germany,  by  W. 

B.  Scott. 
IMantegna  and  Francia. 
Meissonier,  by  J.  \Y.  Mollett,  2s.  (}d. 
Michelangelo  IJuonarotti, by  Clement. 
Murillo,  by  Ellen  E.  Minor,  2s.  6f. 


Overbeck,  by  J.  B.  Atkinsi;n. 
Raphael,  by  N.  D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt,  by  J.  W.  MoI!ett. 
Reynolds,  by  F.  S.  Pulling. 
Rubens,  by  C.  W.  Kett. 
Tintoretto,  by  W.  R.  Osier. 
Titian,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Turner,  by  Cosmo  Monkhousc. 
Vandyck  and  Hals,  by  P.  R.  Head. 
Velasquez,  by  E.  Stowe. 
Vernet  and  Delaroche,  by  J.  Recs. 
Watteau,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  2s.  Gd. 
Wilkie,  by  J.  W.  Mollett. 


Bird  {F.  J.)  American  Practical  Dyer's  Companion.     Svo,  425. 

Bird  {H.  E.)  Chess  Practice.     Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Black  (JVm.)  Novels.     See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

Blackburn  {Charles  F.)  Hints  on  Catalogue  Titles  and  Index 
Entries,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  Terms  and  Abbre-iiations,  chiefly  from 
Foreign  Catalogues.     Royal  Svo,  14J. 

Blackburn  {Henry)  Breton  Folk.  With  171  Illust.  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.     Imperial  Svo,  gilt  edges,  21s.;  plainer  binding,  los.  6d. 

■ Pyrenees  {The).     With  100  Illustrations  by  Gu.stave 

Dor£,  corrected  to  1S81.     Crown  Svo,  "js.  6d. 

Blackmore  {R.  D.)  Lorna  Doone.     'Edition deluxe.     Crown  4to, 

very  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,    31^-.  dd.;  parchment 
uncut,  top  gilt,  35.f.     Cheap  Edition,  small  post  Svo,  bs. 

Novels.     See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

•  Remarkable  History  of  Sir  T.  Upmore.     New  Edition, 

2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  2\s. 

Blaikie  {William)   Ho7V  to  get  Stivng  and  how  to  Stay  so. 

Rational,  Physical,  Gymnastic,  &c.,  fJxercises.  Illust.,  sm. post  Svo,  5^. 

Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls.      i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Boats  of  the  IVorld,  Depicted  and  Described  by  one  of  the  Craft 

With  Coloured  Plates,  showing  every  kind  of  rig,  4to,  ^s.  6d. 
Bock  {Carl).     The  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo :   Up  the  Ma  ha  k- 

kam,  and  Down  the  ]?arita ;    also  Journeyings  in  Sumatra.      I  vol., 

super-royal  Svo,  32  Coloured  Plates",  cloth  extra,  36,r. 

■ Temples  and  Elephants.     A  Narrative   of  a  Journey 

tlirough  Ui)pcr  Siam  and  Lao.     Coloured,  &c.,  Il'ustrationSjSvo,  21}. 

Bomvick  {y.)  First  T^centy  Yeats  0/ Australia.     Crown  Svo,  ^s. 
• Lost  Tasma/iian  Race.     Small  Svo,  4s. 


List  cf  Piiblicatious. 


Bonwick  {/.)  Fort  Philip  Settlement.  8vo,  numerous  Illus- 
trations, 2 1  J. 

Bosanquet  {ReiK  C.)  Blossoms  from  the  King's  Garden  :  Sermons 
for  Children.     2nd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

Bourke  {/.  G.)  Snake  Dance  of  t/ie  JMoquis  of  Arizona.  A 
Journey  from  Santa  Fe.  With  i6  page  Chromolithographs  and  other 
Illustrations.     8vo,  2\s. 

Boussenard  (Z.)  Crusoes  of  Guiana;  or,  tJie  White  Tiger. 
Illustrated  by  J.  Ferat.    7^.  6d. 

Gold-sec/cers,  a  Sequel.     Illustrated.     i6mo,  7 J.  6d. 

Boy's  Froissart.  King  Arthur.  Mahinogion.  Fercy.  See 
Lanier, 

Bracken  ( Z!)  Lays  of  the  Land  of  the  Maori  a?id  Moa.     1 61110,  ^s. 

BradsJiazu  (_/.)  Netu  Zealand  as  it  is.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Brassey  {Lady)  TaJiiti.     With  31  Autotype  Illustrations  after 

Photos,  by  Colonel  Stuart-Wortley.     Fcap.  4to,  21J-. 
Braune  {W.)  Gothic  Grammar.     Translated  by  G.  H.  Bulg. 

Brisse  {Baron)  Menus  (366,  one  for  each  day  of  tlie  year).  Each 
Menu  is  given  in  French  and  English,  with  recipes.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Matthew  Clarke.    2ud  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^-. 

British  Fisheries  Directory,  1883-84.     Small  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Brittany.     See  Blackburn, 

Brogue's  Frederick  LI.  and  Maria  TJieresa.     2  vols.,  8vo,  305-. 

Browne  {G.  Lathoni)  JVarratives  of  Nineteenth   Century  State 

Trials.    Period  I. :  1801 — 1S30.  2nd  Edition,  2  vols.,  or.  Svo,  cloth,  26s. 
Broivne  {Lennox)  and  Behv.ke  {Emil)  Voice,  Song,  and  Speecli. 

Illustrated,  3rd  Edition,  medium  8vo,  I5j-. 
Bryant  (  W.  C.)  and  Gay  {S.  Id.)  History  of  the  United  States. 

4  vols.,  royal  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated,  6oj. 
Bryce  {Rev.  Professor)  Manitoba.     With  Illustrations  and  }.Iaps. 

Crown  Svo,  7^-.  ()d. 
Bull  {J.  W.)  Early  Experiences  of  Life  in  Australia.     Crown 

Svo,  7j.  6(/. 
Bunyatis  Pilgrinis  Progress.     With   138   original  Woodcuts. 

Small  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6..-'.;  gilt  edges,  4J. 

Burnaby  {Capt.)  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.  2  vols., 
8vo,  38j-.     Cheaper  Edition,  i  vol.,  crown  Svo,  loj-.  6d. 

Burnaby  {Mrs.  F.)  High  Alps  in  JVijiter ;  or,  Iilountaineering 
in  Search  of  Health.  Ey  ]\lrs.  Fred  Burkauy,  With  Portrait  of 
tlie  Authores.",  Map,  and  other  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  14J. 


Sa;;!j>son  Low,  Ma/sfon,  Cr'  Coh 


Butler  ( W.  i^)  The  Great  Lone  La7id ;  an  Account  of  the  Red 
River  Expedition,  1S69-70.     New  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  clotii  extra,  7j-.  ()d. 

Invasion  of  England,  told  twenty  yea?'s  after,  by  an  Old 

Soldier.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Red  Cloud ;  or,  the  Solitary  Sioux.     Imperial   i6mo, 


numerous  illustrations,  gilt  edges,  51. 

The  Wild  North  Land ;  the  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey 


v.ith  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  Svo,  iSj.   Cr.  Svo,  7.r.  (>d. 

Buxton  {H.  y.  JV.)  Fainting,  English  and  American.  Crown 
Svo,  is. 

r^ADOGAN    {Lady   A.)     Illustrated   Games    of  Patience, 

^      Twenty-four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Text.     Fcap.  4to,  I2J-.  6./. 

California.     See  "  Nordhoff." 

Cambridge  Staircase  (A).     By  the  Author  of  "A  Day  of  my 

Life  at  Eton."     Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Cambridge  Tri/les ;    or,  Splutterings  from   an    Undergraduate 

Pen.     By  the  Author  of  "A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,"  &c.     i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Carleton  ( Will)  Farm  Ballads,  Farm    Festivals,  and  Farm 

Legends.     I  vol.,  small  post  Svo,  3^-.  6./. 
—  See  "Rose  Library." 

Carlyle  (T.)  Reminiscences  of  my  Irish  journey  in  1849. 
Crown  Svo,  "js.  6d. 

Carnegie  {A.)  Amo-ican  Four-in-IIand  in  Britain.  Small 
4to,  Illustrated,  los.  6d.     Popular  Edition,  is. 

Round  the  World.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Carr  {Airs.  Comyns)  La  Fortunina.     3  vols.,  cr.  Svo,  315'.  6c/. 

Chairman^s  Handbook  {The).  By  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave,  Clerk  of 
the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  5th  Edition,  enlarged  and 
re- written,  2s, 

Challamel  {M.  A.)  History  of  Fashion  in  France.  AV'ith  21 
Plates,  coloured  l)y  hand,  imperial  Svo,  satin-wood  binding,  28j. 

Changed  Cross  {The),  and  other  Religious  Poems.    i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Charities  of  London.     See  Low's. 

Chattock  {R.  S.)  Practical  Notes  on  Etching.  Sec.  Ed.,  Svo,  7^-.  6d 

Chess.     See  Bird  (H.  E.). 

China.     See  Colquhoun. 


List  of  Publications. 


Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  2S.  dd.  each.  Illustrated  bv 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  KiRKiir 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler,  G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townsiienu, 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. 


Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 
Keat's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Milton's  L' Allegro. 

Poetry  of  Nature.     Harrison  Weir. 

Rogers'  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 

Tennyson's  May  Queen. 

Elizabethan  Poets. 

Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


"  Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet." — A/hctixiiiKj 

Christ  in  Sojig.     By  Philip  Schaff.     Ne\v  Ed.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Chromo- Lithography.     See  "Audsley." 

Cid  {Ballads  of  the).     By  the  Rev.  Gerrard  Lewis.     Fcap. 

8vo,  parchment,  2j.  6d. 
Clay  {Charles  J/.)  Modern  Hagar.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

See  also  "  Rose  Library." 
Collifigccood  {Harry)  Under  the  Meteor  Flag.     The  Log  of  a 

Midshipman   during   the   French   Revolutionary  War.      Illustrated, 

small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer,  5^. 

Colquhoitn  {A.  R. )  Across  Chryse  ;  From  Canton  to  Mandalay. 

With  Maps  and  very  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  42^-. 
Colvile  {H.  E. )  Accursed  Land. 
Composers.     See  "  Great  Musicians." 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.  Cr.  8vo,  6s.  Paper  boards,  is. 
Cook  {Button)  Book  of  the  Flay.  New  Edition,  i  vol.,  3^-.  6d. 
On  the  Stage:  Studies  of  Theatrical  History  and  the 

Actor's  Art.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24J. 
Coote  {IF.)  Wanderings  South  by  East.     Illustrated,  Svo,  21s. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  \os.  6</. 

Western  Pacific.     Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  2^-.  6d. 

Costume.     See  Smith  (J.  Moyr). 

Cruise  of  the   Walnut  Shell  {The).     In  Rhyme  for  Children 

With  32  Coloured  Plates.     Square  fancy  boards,  ^s. 
Curtis  {C.  B.)    Velazquez  and  Murillo.     With  Etchings,  &c. 

Royal  Svo,  3U.  dd.;  large  paper,  dy. 
Curzon  {G.)  Violinist  of  the  Quartier  Latin.     3  vols.,  crown 

8vo,  3 1  J.  (ki. 
Cutcliffe  {H.  C. )  Trout  Fishing  in  Rapid  Streams.    Cr.  8\o,  ^s.  6d. 


Sampson  Loic,  Marsion,  &•  Co!s 


Pj  AN  VERS  {N.)  An  Elementary  History  of  Art.     Crown 
•^-^     8vo,  los.  bd. 


Elementary  History  of  Music.     Crown  Svo,  '2S.  Gd. 

Handbooks   of  Elementary   Art — Architecture ;   Sculp- 

tare  ;  Old  Masters  j  Modem  Painting.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  6./.  each. 

Davis  (C.  T.)  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra- Cotta,  &^c. 
Illustrated.     Svo,  25^. 

Dau'idowsky  (E.)  Glue,  Gelatine,  Isinglass,  Cements,  c^c.  Svo, 
12s.  6if. 

Day  of  My  Life  (A)  ;  or,  Every -Day  Experiences  at  Eton. 
By  an  Eton  Boy.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Day's  Collacon :  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Prose  Quotations.  Im- 
perial Svo,  cloth,  3ii-.  6(/. 

Decoration.     Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.     New 

Series,  folio,  7^.  dd.  each. 

See  also  Batlev. 

De  Leon  {E.)  Egypt  under  its  Khedives.     Illust.     Cr.  Svo,  ^s. 
Deverill  {E.  H.)  All  Round  Spain,  by  Road  or  Rail.      Visit  to 

Andorra,  &c.     Crown  Svo,  \qs.  6d. 

Donnelly    {Ignatius)    Atlantis ;   or,    the  Antediluvian    World. 

7th  Edition,  crown  Svo,  I2j.  6^/. 
Ragnarok :  The  Age  of  Eire  and  Gravel.     Illustrated, 

Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

Dos  Passes,  Law  of  Stockbrokers  and  Stock  Exchanges.    S\-o,  355'. 

Dougall  {fames  Dalziel)   Shooting:   its   Appliances,  Practice, 

and  Purpose,    New  Edition,  revised  with  additions.   Crown  Svo,  7j-.  6d. 

"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way We  wish  it  every  success." — Globe. 

"A  very  complete  treatise Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 

shooting."— Z^rt/Zy  News. 

Drama.     See  Archer,  Cook  (Button),  Williams  (M.). 

Durnford  {Col.  A.  JV.)  A  Soldier s  Life  and  Work  in  South 

Africa,  1872-9.     Svo,  I4J-. 
Dyeing.     See  Bird  (F.  J.). 

pDUCATIONAL   Works  published  in  Great  Britain.     A 

-'— '     Classified  Catalogue.     Second  Edition,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5j-. 

Egypt.     See  "  De  Leon,"  "Foreign  Countries,"  "Senior." 
Eicilitz,  Nature  and  Eu  net  ions  of  A  rt  and  Architecture.    8  \-o,  2 1  j-. 
Electricity.     See  Gordon. 

Emerson  Birthday  Book.  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  R.  W. 
Emerson.     Square  l6uio,  illust.,  very  choice  binding,  3J-.  6i/. 

Emerson  {R.  JV.)  Life.    By  G.  W.  Cooke.    Crown  Svo,  Zs.  6d. 


List  of  Fublicatiojis. 


English   Catalogue  oj  Books.     Vol.  III.,  1872 — 1S80.     Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  42^.     See  also  "  Index." 

English  Philosophers.     Edited  by  E.  B.  Ivan  Muller,  M.A. 

A  series  intended  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  works  and  lives  01  English 
thinkers.     Crown  8vo  volumes  of  i8o  or  200  pp.,  price  35.  bd.  each. 


Francis  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Fowler. 
Hamilton,  by  W.  H.  S.  Monck. 
Hartley  and  James  Mill,  by  G.  S. 
Eower, 


*John  Stuart  Mill,  by  Miss  Helen 

Taylor. 
Shaftesbury    and     Hutcheson,     by 
Professor  Fowler. 
'    Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 
*  Xot  yet  published. 

Esmarch  {Dr.  Friedricli)  Treatment  of  the  Wounded  in  War 
Numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  lUust.,  Svo,  strongly  bound,  i/.  8j. 

Etcher  {The).  Containing  36  Examples  of  the  Original 
Etched-work  o(  Celebrated  Artists,  amongst  others:  Bikket  Fosier, 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  Colin  Hunter,  J.  P.  Heseltine,  Robert 
W.  IMaceeth,  R.  S.  Chattock,  &c.  Vols,  for  1881  and  18S2, 
imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2/.  I2J.  dd.  eacli. 

Etching.     See  Batley,  Chattock. 

Etcldngs  {Modern)  of  Celebrated  Paintings.     4to,  31J.  6d. 

TI^ARAI Ballads,  Festivals,  and  Legends.    See  "  Rose  Library." 

Fashion  {LListory  of).     See  "  Challamel." 

Fawcett  {Edgar)  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure.     \s. 

Fell  den   {H.    St.    C)   Some    Public    Schools,    their    Cost   and 

.Scholarships.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Felkin  {R.  W.)  and  Wilson  {Rev.  C.  T.)  Uganda  and  the 
Egyptian  Soudan.    With  Map,  lUust.,  and  Notes.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  28^-. 

Fenn  { G.  3'lanville)  Off  to  the  Wilds :  A  Story  for  Boys. 
Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

The   Silver  Caiion  :    a   Tale  of  the    Western  Plains. 

Illustrated,  small  post  Svo,  gilt,  6j.  ;  plainer,  5^-. 

Fcnnell  {Greville)  Book  of  the  Roach.     New  Edition,  i2nio,  2s. 

Ferguson  {John)  Ceylon  in  1883.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  "js.  6d.     "  Ceylon  in  1884,"  Jj.  Gd. 
Ferns.     See  Heath. 
Fields  {J.  T.)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.    New  Ed.,  8vo,  105-.  Gd. 

Fleming  {Sandford)  England  and  Canada  :  a  Summer  Tour. 

Crown  Svo,  6^. 
Florence.     See  "Yriarte." 


Sampson  Lotc\  Marston,  ^  Co^s 


Flowers  of  Shakespeare.     32  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  with 

the  passages  which  refer  to  the  flowers.     Small  410,  5.C. 

Fclkard  (J^.,  /un.)   Platit   Lore,  Legends,  and  Lyrics.     Illus- 
trated, 8vo,  i6j-. 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies.    A  series  of  Descriptive 
Handbooks.     Crown  8vo,  3^'.  i>d.  each. 


Aii.itralia,  by  J.  F.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 

Austria,  by  D.  Kay,  PMx.G.  S. 
*  Canada,  by  W.  Fraser  Rae. 

Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  E.  C.Otte. 

Eg}-pt,  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  B.A. 

France,  by  Miss  M.  Roberts. 

Germany,  by  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Greece,  by  L.  Sergeant,  B.  A, 
*Holland,  by  R.  L.  Poole. 

Japan,  by  S.  Mossman. 
*New  Zealand. 
*Persia,  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Gold- 


Peru,    by  Clements    R.    Markham, 

CB. 
Russia,  by  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 
Spain,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster. 
Sweden    and    Norway,    by    F.    If. 

Woods. 
^Switzerland,  byW^  A.  P.  Coolidge, 

M.A. 
*Turkey-in-Asia,   by  J.  C.  McCoan, 

M.P. 
West    Indies,    by    C.     II.    Eden, 

F".R.G.S. 


smid. 

•  Not  ready  yet. 

Fortunes  made  in  Business.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  325. 

Franc  {Maud  Jeanne).     The  following  form  one  Series,  small 
post  8vo,  in  unifonn  cloth  bindings,  with  gilt  edges  : — - 


Emily's  Choice.  5^. 
Hall's  Vineyard.  £,s. 
John's    Wife  :    A  Story  of  Life   in 

South  Australia.     £,s. 
Marian  ;    or,    The  Light  of  Some 

One's  Home.     50. 
Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.    4^. 


Vermont  Vale.     5^- 

Minnie's  Mission.     4.r. 

Little  Mercy.     4^-. 

Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline.     4^. 

No  Longer  a  Child,     a^. 

Golden  Gifts,     e^s. 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Question.     4.?. 


Francis  (F)  J  Far,  JVaves,  and  Wanderings,  including  a  Cruise 

in  the  "Lancashire  Witch."     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24^. 
Frederick  the  Great.     See  "  Broglie." 
French.     See  "Julien." 
Froissart.     See  "  Lanier." 


r^ENTLE  Life  (Queen  Edition).     2  vols,  in  i,  small  4to,  ()S. 
THE     GENTLE     LIFE    SERIES. 

Price  ds.  each  ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  \os.  Git.  ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d.,  except  where  price  is  named. 

The  Gentle  Life.     Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character 
of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen. 


Liit  of  Publications. 


About  in  the  World.     Essays  by  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life." 
Like   unto  Christ.     A  New  Translation  of  Tliomas  ii  Kempis' 

"  De  Imitatior.e  Christi." 

Familiar  Words.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book,    bs. 

Essays  by  Montaii^ne.  Edited  and  Annotated  bv  the  Autl.or 
of  "The  Gentle  Life." 

The  Gentle  Life.     2nd  Series. 

The  Silent  Llour:  Essays,  Original  and  Selected.  By  the 
Autlior  of  "The  Gentle  Life." 

LLalf-Length  Portraits.  Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persc):is. 
By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

Essays  on  English  Writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 
Students  in  English  Literature. 

OtJier  Peoples  Windows.     By  J,  Hain  Frisv/ell,     Gs. 

A  Man's  Thoughts.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
New  Edition,  6j'. 

George  Eliot :  a  Critical  Study  of  Jier  Life.     By  G.  W.  Cooke. 

Grown  8vo,  \os.  6d. 
German.     See  Beumer. 

Germany.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Crown  Svo,  3^'.  6d. 
Gibbs  {/.  R.)  British  Honduras.     Crown  Svo,  yx.  6d. 
Gilder  {W.  IL)  Lce-Pack  and  Tundra.     An   Account   of  the 

Search  for  the  "  Jeannette."     Svo,  iSj-. 
. Schwatha's  Search.     Sledging  in  quest  of  the  Franklin 

Records.     Illustrated,  Svo,  12^-.  6J. 
Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery.     Edited  by  F.  G.  Heath.     Post  Svo, 

"js.  6d. 
Glas  {John)  The  Lord's  Supper.     Crown  Svo,  4;'.  6d. 

Gordon  {/.  E.  LL.,  B.A.  Cantabi)  Four  Lectures  on  Electric 
Induction  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1878  9.     Illust.,  square  i6mo,  3^. 

Electric  Lighting.     Illustrated,  Svo,  iSj. 

' Physical  'Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     2nd 

Edition,  enlarged,  with  coloured,  full-page,  &c.,  Illust.  2  vols.,  Svo,  42^. 

Gouffe.     The  Royal  Cookery  Book.     By  Jules  Gouffe  ;  trans- 
lated and  adapted  for  English  use  by  Alphonse  Gouff^,  Head 
Pastrycook  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.     New  Ed.,  with  large  plates 
printed  in  colours.     161  Woodcuts,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  42J, 
Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  loi'.  Gd. 


Great  Artists.     See  "Biographies." 


12  Sampson  Low,  Marsicn,  ^  Co.'s 

Great  Historic  Galleries  of  England  {Tlie).  Edited  by  Lord 
Ronald  Gower,  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Permanent 
Pliotographs  of  celebrated  Pictures.  Vol.  I.,  imperial  4to,  gilt  edges, 
36J,     Vol.  II.,  2/.  I2J-.  dd. ;  III.,  2/.  \2s.  6d. ;  IV.,  2/.  12s.  6d. 

Great  Musicians.  Edited  by  F.  Hueffer,  A  Series  of 
Biographies,  crown  8vo,  3^.  each  :— 


Bach. 

*Beethovcn. 
*  Berlioz. 
English  Clnirch  Com- 
posers.  By  Dakett. 
*Gliick. 


Plandel.  Purcell. 

Haydn.  Rossini. 

*Marcello.  Schuliert. 

Mendelssohn.  Schumann. 

Mozart.  Richard  Wagner. 

*Palestrina.  Weber. 

*  In prc/>ayat'ion. 

Grohmann  (IF.  A.  B.)  Camps  in  the  Rockies.     8vo,  12s.  Gd. 

Groves  {/.  Percy)  Charmoitth  Grange  :  a  Tale  of  i'le  Sersn- 
teenth  Century.     Illustrated,  small  post  Svo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer    ^s. 

Guizofs  History  of  France.     Translated  by  Robert   Black. 

Super-royal  Svo,  very  numerous  Full-jiage  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  each  2\s.  This  work  is  re-issued  in  cheaper 
binding,  8  vols.,  at  loj-.  dd.  each. 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  feh,  and  oug!;t  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  history."- — Times. 

' Masson's  School  Edition.      The 

History  of  P'rance  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Revolution;  abridged  from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  M.  A., 
with  Chronological  Index,  Historical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c. 
By  Professor  GusTAVE  I^Iasson,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  With  24  full-page  Portraits,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
I  vol.,  demy  Svo,  600  pp.,  cloth  extra,  lOj-.  6d. 

Guizofs  History  of  England.  In  3  vols,  of  about  500  pp.  each, 
containing  60  to  70  full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt, 
24^  each  ;  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  los.  6d.  each. 

"  For  luxury  of  typography,  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  these 
volumes,  of  which  but  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  will  hold  their  owa 
against  any  production  of  an  age  so  lu.xurious  as  our  own  in  everything,  typography 
not  excepted." — Times. 

Guyon  [Aide.)  Life.     By  Upham.     6th  Edition,  crown  Svo,  ds. 

IT  ALL  ( W.  JV.)  H01V  to  Live  Long;  or,  1408  ILealth  Maxims, 
■*■  ■'■      Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral.     2nd  Edition,  small  post  Svo,  2s. 

ILamilton  (E.)  Recollections  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon,  Trout, 
and  Grayling.  With  Notes  on  their  Habits,  Haunts,  and  History. 
Illustrated,  small  post  Svo,  6/.;  large  paper  (100  numbered  copies), 
lOj.  6d. 

Hands  {T.)  Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  Cr.  Svo,  zs.  6d. 
and  2s. ;   Answers  separately,  6d. 


List  of  Publications.  1 3 


Hargreaves  {Capt.)  Voyage  round  Great  Britain.     Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  51. 

Harland  {Marian)  Home  Kitchen :   a   Collection   of  Practical 
and  Inexpensive  Receipts.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.     Published  Monthly.     160  pages, 

fully  Illustrated.     \s. 

Vol.  I.  December,  1880,  to  May,  18S1. 
,,    II.  June  to  November,  1S81. 
,,     III.   December,  1 88 1,  to  May,  1S82. 
,,    IV.  June  to  November,  1S82. 
,,     V.  December.  1882,  to  May,  18S3. 
,,     VI.  June  to  November,  1883. 
„    VII.  December,  1883,  to  May,  1S84. 
,,     VIII.  Jane  to  November,  1884. 
Super- royal  8vo,  8^^.  dd.  each. 

"  '  Harper's  Magazine  '  is  so  thickly  sown  with  e>:ce!lent  illustrations  that  to  count 
thera  would  be  a  work  of  time  ;  not  that  it  is  a  picture  magazine,  for  the  engravings 
illustrate  the  text  after  the  manner  seen  in  some  of  our  choicest  iditions  de  luxe." — 
67.  James  s  Gazette. 

"  It  is  so  pretty,  so  big,  and  so  cheap.  .  .  .  An  e.\traordinary  shillingsworth — 
160  large  octavo  pages,  with  over  a  score  ot  articles,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
m.^ny  illustrations.  "—£'(i'/«i!'7/r»-/z  Daily  Review. 

"  An  amazing  shillingsworth  .  .  .  combining  choice  literature  of  both  nations." — 
Noncottformist. 

Plarrison  {Mary)  Skilful  Cook  :  a  Practical  Manual  of  Modern 

Experience.     Crown  Svo,  5^^. 
Harrison    {Mrs.    Burton)     The     Old  fashioned    Fairy    Book. 

Illustrated  by  Rosina  Emmett.     i6mo,  5^-. 
Hatton  {Joseph)  Journalistic  London :   with  Engravings  and 

Portraits  of  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day.     Fcap.  4to,  12s.  (yd. 
Three   Recruits,  and  the  Girls   they  left  behind  them. 

Small  post  8vo,  6^. 

"  It  hurries  us  along  in  unflagging  e.xcitement." — Times, 

See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 


Heath  {Francis  George)  Autumnal  Leaves.  New  Edition, 
with  Coloured  Plates  in  Facsimile  iiom  Nature.     Crown  Svo,  14J. 

— Fern  Paradise,     New  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Photos., 

crown  Svo,  12^-.  6d. 

■ Fern  Portfolio.    Section  1.    Coloured  Plates.    Folio,  ^s. 

Fern  World.     With  Nature-printed  Coloured  Plates. 

New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  12s.  bd. 
Gilpin's  Forest   Scenery.       Illustrated,   Svo,    \2S,   6d. ; 

New  Edition,  "js.  6d. 
Our    Woodland   Trees.      With   Coloured   Plates   and 


Engravings.     Small  Svo,  i2s.  6d. 
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Heath  {Francis  George)  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England. 

New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  lOi'.  dd. 
Sylvan   Spring.     With    Coloured,    &c.,    Illustrations. 

1 2 J.  (yd. 

• Trees  and  Ferns.     Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 

JFhere  to  Find  Ferns.     Crown  Svo,  2S. 


Heber  (Bishop)  Hymns.  Illustrated  Edition.  ^Vith  upwards 
of  lOO  beautiful  Engravings.  Small  4to,  handsomely  bound,  7^-.  bd. 
IMorocco,  iSj.  (yd.  andau.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth,  3^.  dd. 

Ileldniann  {Bernard)  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  "  Leander." 
Small  post  Svo,  gilt  edges,  numerous  Illustrations,  i,s. 

Henty  {G.  A.)  Winning  his  Spurs.     Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  5^^ 

Cornet  of  Horse  :  A  Story  for  Boys.     Illust,  cr.  Svo,  5J. 

fack  Archer :  Tale  of  the  Crimea.   Illust.,  crown  Svo,  6^'. 

Herrick  {Robert)  Poetry.  Preface  by  Austin  Uobson.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Abbey.     4to,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

Hill  {Staveley.,  Q.C.,  M.P.)  From  Home  to  Home:  Two  Long 
Vacations  at  the  Foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  Wood 
Engravings  and  Photogravures.     Svo. 

Hitchman,  Public  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.     3rd  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  dd. 

Hodson  {J.  S.)  Art  Illustration  for  Books,  Periodicals,  C^'c. 
Svo,  15^. 

Hole  {Rev.  Canon)  Nice  and  her  NeigJibours.  Small  4to, 
with  numerous  choice  Illustrations,  \2s.  6d. 

Holmes  {O.  Wendell^  Poetical  Works.  2  vols.,  iSnio,  ex- 
quisitely printed,  and  chastely  bound  in  limij  cloth,  gilt  tops,  lOi^.  6d. 

Hoppus  {'y.  D.)  Riverside  Papers.     2  vols.,  12^. 

Hugo  {Victor)  '■'•Ninety-ThreeP     Illustrated.      Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.    Crown  Svo,  fancy  boards,  2s. 

History  of  a  Crime.  Story  of  the  Coup  d^Etat.  Cr.  Svo,  ds. 

Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).  S  portfolios,  21^'.  each,  or  4  vols., 
lialf-morocco,  gilt  edges,  10  guineas.    New  Ed.,  I  vol.,  royal  Svo,  2\s. 

Ilurrell  (//)  and  Hyde.  Law  of  Directors  and  Officials  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies.     Svo,  3^.  (yd. 

Hutchinson  {Thos.)  Diary  and  Letters.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  16^. 

Hutchisson  {W.  II.)  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches:  Eighteen  Years 

in  Bengal.     Svo,  iSj. 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Buck,  M.D. 

Illustrated.     2  vols.,  royal  Svo,  42^. 

Hymnal  Companion  of  Common  Prayer.     See  Bickersteth. 
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ILLUSTRATED  Text-Books  of  Art-Education.     Edited  by 
■*      Edward  J.  Poynter,  R.A.     Each  Volume  contains  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  is  strongly  bound  for  Students,  price  $s.     Now  ready  : — 


PAINTING. 


French  and  Spanish. 
English  and  American. 


Classic  and  Italian.     By  Pkrcy 

R.  Head. 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 
Classic  and  Early  Christian. 
Gothic  and  Renaissance.     By  T.  Roger  Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 
Antique  :  Egyptian  and  Greek. 

Index  to  the  English    Catalogue,  Jan.,    1874,   to   Dec,    1S80. 

Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  i8j. 
Irish  Birthday  Book ;  from  Speeches  and    Writings  of  Irish 

Men  and  Women,  Catholic  and  Protestant.     Selected  by  Melusine. 

Small  8vo,  5^. 

Irving  {Henry)  Impressions  of  America.     By  J.   Hattox.     2 

vols.,  2IJ-.;  New  Edition,  i  vol.,  ds. 
Irving  {Washington).    Complete  Library  Edition  of  his  Works 

in  27  Vols.,  Copyright,  Unabridged,  and  with  the  Author's  Latest 
Revisions,  called  the  "  Geoffrey  Crayon"  Edition,  handsomely  printed 
in  large  square  8vo,  on  superfine  laid  paper.  Each  volume,  ofabouc 
500  pages,  foully  Illustrated,    i ax.  61/.  per  vol.     See  also  "Little  Britain." 

("  American  Men  of  Letters.")     2s.  6d. 

^AMES  (C.)  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.     Svo,  ^s.  Gd. 

Japan,     See  Audsley. 

Jarves  {J  J.)  Italian  Rambles.     Square  16 mo,  5^. 

Johnson,  W.  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times.     Cr.  Svo,  1 2s.  Gd. 

Johnston    {H.  Hi)  River   Congo,  from   its   Mouth  to  Bolobo. 

New  Edition,  8vo,  2\s. 
Johnston  {R.  Mi)  Old  Mark  Langston:  a  Tale  of  Duke's  Creek. 

Crown  Svo,  51. 

Jones  {Major)  The  Emigrants'  Friend.  A  Complete  Guide  to 
the  United  States.     New  Edition.     2s.  6.i. 

Jones  {Mrs.  Herbert)  Sandringhain  :  Fast  and  Fresent.  Illus- 
trated, crown  Svo,  Sj.  6d. 

Joyful  Lays.  Sunday  School  Song  Book.  By  Lowry  and 
DOANE.     Boards,  2s. 
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/iilicn  {F.^  English  Student's  French  Examiner.     i6mo,  2^, 

First  Lessons    in     Conversational  French    Grammar. 

Crown  8vo,  is. 

French  at  Home  and  at  School.     Book  I.,  Accidence, 


&c.      Square  crown  8vo,  2s. 

Conversational  French  Reader.      i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  (yd. 

Petites  Le(;ons  de  Conversation  et  de  Grammaire.     New 

Edition,  3^. 

Phrases  of  Daily  Use.     Limp  cloth,  dd. 


Jung  (Sir  Salar)  Life  of.  \_In  the  press. 

Z^ELSEY  (C    B.)   Diseases   of  the    Rectum    and    Anus. 
■^  *■      Illustrated.^    8vo,  iSj-. 
Kempis  {Thomas  a)  Daily   Text-Book.     Square  i6mo,  2^.  dd.  ; 

interleaved  as  a  Birthday  Book,  2>^.  Gd. 
Khedives  and  Pashas.     Sketches  of  Contemporary   Egyptian 

Rulers  and  Statesmen.     Crown  Svo,  7j.  6J. 
Kingston  (IF.  H.   G.)  Dick  Cheveley.     Illustrated,  i6mo,  gilt 

edges,  ']s.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  5x. 

Lfeir  of  Kilfinnan.      Uniform,  7^-.  dd. ;  also  5^. 

Sno'C'-Shoes  and  Canoes.     Uniform,  7^.  6d.  ;  also  55. 

T7c>o  Supercargoes.     Uniform,  "js.  6d.  ;  also  ^s. 

IP'ith  Axe  and  Rife.     Uniform,  7^".  6d. ;  also  ^s. 

Knight  (E.  F.)  Albania  and  Alontenegro.     Illust.     Svo,  12s.  6d. 
Knight  {E.  J.)  The  Cruise  of  the  '^Falcon."     A  Voyage  round 

the  World  in  a  30-Ton  Yacht.    Illust.     New  Ed.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
24J. 

T ANGSTAFF-HAVILAND  {R.J.)  Enslaved      3  vols., 


1^ 


2,1s.  Gd. 


Lanier  (Sidney)  The  Bofs  Froissart,  selected  from  the  Chjvfiicles 

of  England,  France,  and  Spain.    Illustrated,  cr.  Svo,  gilt  edges,  7^.  6d. 

■ ■  Boy's  King  Arthur.     Uniform,  ']s.  6d. 

Boys  Mahinogion ;  Original  Welsh  Legends  'if  King 

Arthur.     Uniform,  7^-.  Gd. 

Bofs  Percy :  Ballads  of  Love  and  Adventure,  selected 


from  the  "  Reliqucs."     Uniform,  "Js.  Gd. 

L.ansdell  (Hi)  Through  Siberia.     2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  30i\  ;  New 

Edition,  unabridged,  very  numerous  illustrations,  Svo,  \0s.  Gd. 

Lardcn  (W.)  School  Course  o?i  L/eat.     Second  Edition,   Illus- 
trated, crown  Svo,  ^s. 
Lathrop  (G.  P.)  Neuport.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 
Legal  Profession  :  Romantic  Stories,     "js.  Gd. 
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Lennard  (J!  B^  To  Married  Women  and  Women  about  to  be 
Married,  &c.     bd. 

Lenormant  (F.)  Beginnings  of  History.     Crown  8vo,  \2S.  6d. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci'' s  Literary  JVorks.  Edited  by  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  Containing  his  Vv'ritings  on  Painting,  Sculptin-e, 
and  Architecture,  his  Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Writings,  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporaries,  on 
Literature,  &c.  ;  for  the  first  time  pulilished  from  Autograph  Manu- 
scripts. By  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph. Dr.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  and 
Imperial  Academy  of  Rome,  &c.  2  vols.,  imperial  Svo,  containing 
about  200  Drawings  in  Autotype  Reproductions,  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.     Twelve  Guineas. 

Lezuald  (^Fanny)  Stella.     Translated.     2  vols.,  i8mo,  4^. 

Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  The  Best  Poems  of  all  Ages. 
Edited  by  Philip  Schaff  and  Arthur  Oilman.  Royal  Svo,  1036 
pp.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2IJ. ;  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  \os.  (id. 

Lindsay  ( W.  S.)  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient 
Commerce.  Over  150  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts.  In  4  vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Vols,  i  and  2,  iij-.  each ;  vols.  3  and  4,  14J. 
each.     4  vols,  complete,  50J. 

Lillle  {Lucy  E.)  Prudence  :  a  Story  of  Esthetic  London,     ^s. 

Little  Britain ;  together  with  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  and  A 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  An  entirely 
New  Edition  de  luxe.  Illustrated  by  120  very  fine  En  .ravings  on 
Wood,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper.  Designed  by  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Murray.     Re-issue,  square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Logan  (Sir  Wni.  E.)  Life.  By  B.  J.  Harrington.   Svo,  12^.  6//. 

Long  {Mrs.    W.  H.    C.)  Peace  and   War  in  the    Transvaal. 

i2mo,  3j.  6(/. 
Lome    {Marquis    of)    Memories    of    Canada    and    Scotland. 

Speeches  and  Verses.     Crown  Svo,  7^'.  bd. 
Loid's  Standard  LAbrary  of  Travel  and  Adventure.     Crown  Svo 

uniform  in  cloth  extra,  7^.  6(/.,  except  where  price  is  given. 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

3.  How  I  found  Living-stone.    I>y  H.  M.  Stanley. 

4.  Throug-h  the  Dark  Continent.     By  H.  M.  Stanley.     12s.  6d. 

5.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Reg-ion.     By  C.  R.  Mark- 

ham.     (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  loj-.  6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Challeng-er.     By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 

7.  Burnaby's  On  Horseback  throug-h  Asia  Minor.      loj^.  6./. 

8.  Schweinfurth's  Heart  of  Africa.     2  vols.,  15^. 

9.  Marshall's  Through  America. 

10.  Lansdell's  Throug-h  Siberia.     Illust.  and  unabridged,  los.  6d. 
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Lmv's  Standard  Novels.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6y.  each, 

unless  otherwise  stated. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.     By  W.  Black. 

In  Silk  Attire.     By  W.  Bi-ACK. 

Kilmeny.     A  Novel.     By  \V.  Black. 

Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart.     By  W.  Black. 

Sunrise.     By  W.  Black. 

Three  Feathers.     By  William  Black. 

Alice  Lorraine.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Christowell,  a  Dartmoor  Tale.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Clara  Vaug-han.     By  R.  D.  Blackmork. 

Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Cripps  the  Carrier.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Ei-ema;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Lorna  Doone.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

xiary  Anerley.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

An  English  Squire.     By  Miss  Colkridge. 

A  Story  of  the  Dragronnades ;  or,  Asylum  Christi.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  Gilliat,  M.A. 
A  Laodicean.     By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Seturn  of  the  Native.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.     By  Tho.mas  Hardy. 
The  Trumpet  Major.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Two  on  a  Tower.     By  Tho>l\s  Hardy. 
Three  Recruits.     ByJosiPH  Hatton. 

A  Golden  Sorrow.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     New  Edition. 
Out  of  Court.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

History  of  a  Crime:  Story  of  the  Coup  d'Etat.     Victor  Hugo. 
Ninety-Three.     By  Victor  Hugo.     Illustrated. 
Adela  Cathcart.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Guild  Court.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Mary  Marston.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Stephen  Archer.   New  Ed.  of  "Gifts."    By  George  Mac  Donald. 
The  Vicar's  Daughter.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
"Weighed  and  Wanting.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Diane.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Elinor  Dryden.     15y  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
My  Lady  Greensleeves.     By  Heliix  Mathers. 
Alaric  Spenceley.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddei.L. 
Struggle  for  Fame.     By  Mrs.  J-  H.  Riddell. 
Daisies  and  Buttercups.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
The  Senior  Partner.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
John  Holdsworth.     By  W.  Cl.ARK  Russell. 
A  Sailor's  Sweetheart.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Sea  Queen.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.     By  W,  CLARK  Russell, 
The  Lady  Maud.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
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Loids  Standard  A^ovels — continued. 
Little  Loo.     By  W.  Clari-:  Russell. 
My  "Wife  and  I.     By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
Pog-anuc  People,  their  Loves  and  Lives.     By  Mrs.  B.  Stowe. 
Ben  Hur:  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.     By  Lew.  Wallace. 
Anne.    By  Constance  Fenlmoke  Woolson. 
For  the  Major.    By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.    fj-. 
French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 

Lozv's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London.  Edited  and  revised 
to  date  by  C.  Mackeson,  F.S.S.,  Editor  of  "A  Guide  to  the 
Churchesof  London  and  its  Suburbs,"  &c.    Yearly,  is.6d.;  Paper,  \s. 

1\/rCC0RMICK  {R.,  R.N).    ,  Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the 
■^'-^      Arctic  and    Antarctic   Seas  in  the   "Erebus"  and  "  Terror,"  in 

Search  of  .Sir  John  Franklin,  &c.,  with    Autobiographical  Notice  by 

R.  McCoRMiCK,  R.N.,  who  was  Medical  Officer  to  each  Expedition. 

With  Maps  and  very  numerous  Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations. 

2  vols.,  royal  Svo,  52^.  6ii. 

Macdonald    (A.)    "  Our  Sceptred    Lsie"   and  its    World-zuide 

Empire.     Small  post  Svo,  cloth,  4^-. 
MacDonald  {G.)  Oris.     Small  post  S\o,  ds. 

See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 

Macgregor  {John)   ^^  Rob  Roy"   on   the  Baltic.     3rd   Edition, 

small  post  Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y.  6</. 
A   Thousand  Aliles  in  the '■•Rob  Roy'''    Canoe,     nth 

Edition,  small  post  Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  t,s.  6d. 
— — —  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  "  Rob  Roy.''     New  Edition, 

thoroughly  revised,   with   additions,   small  post  Svo,  5^. ;  35.  6d.  and 

2s.  6d. 
Macquoid{Mrs.).     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 
Magazine.     See  Decor.\tion,  Etcher,  Harper, 

Magyarland.  Travels  through  the  Snozay  Carpathians,  and 
Great  Alfdld  of  the  Magyar.  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Carpathian  Society 
(Diploma  of  1881),  and  Author  of  "  The  Lidian  Alps."  With  about 
120  Woodcuts  from  the  Author's  sketches  and  drawings.  2  vols.,  Svo,  38^. 

Manitoba.     See  Bryce  and  Rae. 

Maria  Theresa.     See  Broglie. 

Marked  "  In  Master     A  Story  of  To-day.     Crown  Svo,  Si-,  dd. 

Markhani  {Adm.)  Naval  Career  during  the  Old  JVar.    Svo,  14^. 

Markhani   {C.   R.)    The  Threshold  of  the    Unknoiun   Region. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Four  Maps,  4th  Edition.     Cloth  extra,  \os.  6d. 
•        —  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1S79-1881.     Third  Ed. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Maps,  los.  6d.     See  also  "  Foreign  Countries." 
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Marshall  (IV.  G.)  Throngh  America.  New  Edition,  crown 
Svo,  witli  about  lOO  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

Martin  i^y .  IF.)  Float  Fishing a7id  Spiiuiing  i7i  the  Nottingham 
Style.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Marvin  {Charles)  Russiati  Advance  towards  India.     Svo,  ids. 

Maury  {Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 
Meteorology.     New  Edition,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams,  cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Men  of  Mark :  a  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  the  most 
Eminent  Men  of  the  Day,  specially  taken  from  Life.  Complete  in 
Seven  Vols.,  4to,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  25^.  each. 

Mendelssohn  Family  {The),  1729  — 1847.  From  Letters  and 
Journals.  By  Seuastian  Hensel.  Translated.  New  Edition,  2 
vols.,  Svo,  30^. 

Mendelssohn.     See  also  '*  Great  Musicians." 
Mesney  {IF.)  Tunghing.     Crown  Svo,  3^  6d. 

Millard  {H.  B.)  Brighfs  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.     Illustrated. 

Svo,  i2j.  6./. 
Mitchell  {D.    G. ;   Ik.  Marvel)    Works.      Uniform   Edition, 

small  Svo,  5j'.  each. 
Bound  together.  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

Doctor  Johns.  Seven  Stories,  Basement  and  Attic. 

Dream  Life.  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood. 

Out-of-Tov  n  Places. 

Mitford  {Mary  Piissell)  Our  Village.  Illustrated  with  Frontis- 
piece Steel  Engraving,  and  12  full-page  and  157  smaller  Cuts.  Crown 
4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2\s.;  cheaper  binding,  loj-.  dd. 

Mollett  {J.  JV. )  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art 
and  Archiieology.  Terms  in  Architecture,  Arms,  Bronzes,  Ciiristian 
Art,  Colour,  CosUnne,  Decoration,  Devices,  Emljlcnis,  Heraldiy, 
Lace,  Personal  Ornaments,  Pottery,  Pahiting,  SculjJture,  &c.,  with 
their  Derivations.     \Vilh  600  Wood  Engravings.     Small  4to,  15J. 

Morley  {H.)  English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria. 
2000th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  Authors.     iSmo,  2s.  6d. 

Muller  (F.)  Noble  IVords  and  Noble  Deeds.  Containing  many 
full-page  Illustrations  by  Piiii.ii'I'OTEAUX.  Square  imperial  i6mo, 
cloth  extra,  -js.  6d.  ;  ]ilainer  binding,  plain  edges,  5.r. 

Music.     See  "Great  Musicians." 

ATEW  Child s  Play  {A).     Si.xteen   Drawings  by  E.  V.   B. 
"^  •       Beautifully  printed  in  colours,  4to,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 
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Ne7ci  Zealand.     See  Bradshaw. 

Newbiggiri's  Sketches  and  7 ales.     i8mo,  ^s. 

Newfoundland.     See  Rae. 

Nicholls  {J.  II.  Kerry)  The  King  Country :  Explorations  in 
New  Zealand.     Many  Illustrations  and  Map.    New  Edition,  8vo,  z\s. 

Nicholson  (C.)  Work  and  JVorkers  of  the  British  Association. 

I2mo,  l.r. 

Nordhoff  {C.)   Calif ornia,  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence 
New  Edition,  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  \2s.  6d. 

Nothing  to   JVear ;  and  Two  Millions.     By  W.  A.   Butler. 
New  Edition.     Small  post  Svo,  in  stiff  coloured  wrapper,  is. 

Nursery   Playmates  (^Prince  of).     217   Coloured  Pictures  for 
Children  by  eminent  Artists.     Folio,  in  coloured  boards,  6^. 


niBRIEN  {P.   P.)   Fifty   Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland. 
^^     Vol.  I.,  Svo,  i6s. 


• Irish   Land   Question,   and  English    Question.      New 

Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

Orvis  (C.  F^  Fishing  7vith  the  Fly.    Illustrated.    Svo,  \2s.  6d. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Fcap.,  cloth  extra, 
New  Edition — the  3rd,  with  Illustrations,  5^-. 

Outlines  of  Ornament  in  all  Styles.     A  Work  of  Reference  for 

the  Architect,  Art  Manufacturer,  Decorative  Artist,  and  Practical 
Painter.  By  W.  and  G.  A.  AuDSLEY,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  Only  a  limited  number  have  been  printed  and 
the  stones  destroyed.  Small  folio,  60  plates,  with  introductory  text, 
cloth  gilt,  31 J-.  (><L 

Owen  {Douglas)  Marine  Insurance  Notes  and  Clauses,    los.  Gd. 


pALGRA  VE{R.  F.  D.).     See  "  Chairman's  Handbook." 

Palliser  {Airs. )  A  Histo>y  of  Lace,  from  the  Earliest  Period.     A 
Nevr  and  Revised  Edition,  with  additional  cuts  and  text.     Svo,  it.  is. 

The  China    Collector's  Pocket  Companion.     With  up- 
wards of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.     Small  Svo,  \s. 
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Ferseiis,  the  Gorgon  Slayer.    With  Coloured  Plates,  square  Svo, 

Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America.     Svo,  2\s. 

Fhilpot  {H.J.)  Diabetes  Mel  I  it  us.     Crown  Svo,  ^s. 

Diet  System.     Three  Tables,  in  cases,  is.  each. 

Photography  {History  and  Handbook  of).     See  Tissandif.r. 

Pinto  {Major  Serpa)  Hotv  I  Crossed  Africa  :  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Through  Unknown  Countries  ;  Discovery  of  llie 
Great  Zambesi  Affluents,  cSic— Vol.  I.,  The  King's  Rifle.  Vol.  II., 
The  Coillard  Family.  With  24  full-page  and  ilS  half-page  and 
smaller  Illustrations,  13  small  Maps,  and  I  large  one.    2  vols.,  Svo,  42^-. 

Poe  {E.  A.)  The  Raven.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore. 
Imperial  folio,  cloth,  63^. 

I'oems  of  the  Inner  Life.  Chiefly  from  Modern  Authors. 
Small  Svo,  5^. 

Polar  Expeditions.     See  Koldewey,  Markham,  MacGahan, 

NaRES,   NOKDEXSKIOLD,  GiLDER,    McCORMICK. 

Politics  and  Life  in  Mars.      12 mo,  2s.  dd. 

Powell  {IV.)  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country ;  or,  Three  Years 
among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain.  Svo,  Map  and  Illustration^, 
iSj.;  new  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5^. 

Prisons,  Her  Majesty's,  their  Effects  and  Defects.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition,  bs. 

Poynter  {Edward  J.,  R.A).     See  "  Illustrated  Text-books." 

Publisher^  Circular  { The),  and  General  Record  of  British  and 
Foreign  Literature.     Published  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month,  3..''. 

l^AE   { W.   Eraser)   From   Newfoundland  to   Manitoba  :   a 
■*  *■      Guide  through  Canada's   Maritime,  Mining,  and  Prairie  Provinces. 
With  Maps.     Crown  Svo,  6^-. 

Rambaud  {A.)  History  of  Russia.     2  vols,  Svo,  36^-. 

Rcade  {A.)  Tea  and  Tea-Drinking.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

Reber{F.)  History  of  Ancient  Art.     Svo,  iZs. 

Redford  {G.)  Ancient  Sculpture.     Crown  Svo,  5 J. 

Richer  than  Wealth.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  315.  6</. 
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Richter  {Dr.  Jean  Paid)  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery. 
4to.  Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  2/.  2s.\  half-morocco,  uncut,  il.  \zs.  6J. 

See  also  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Robin  Hood:  Merry  Adventures  of.     Written  and  illustrated 
by  Howard  Pyle.     Imperial  Svo,  15^. 

Robinson  {Phil)  In  my  Indian  Garden.     With  a  Preface  by 
Edwin  Arnold.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  4th  Edition,  3;-.  6d. 

Noalis  Ark.   A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Unnatural 

History.     Small  post  Svo,  12s.  6:t. 
Sinners  and  Saints  :  a  Tour  across  the  United  States  of 


America,  and  Round  them.      Crown  Svo,  lOs.  bd. 

Under  the  Punkah.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  5^. 


Robinson  (Serjeant)  WealtJi  and  its  Sources.    Stray  Thoughts,  ^s. 
Rockstro  {JV.  S.)  History  of  Music.     Svo,  14^. 
Roland ;  the  Story  of     Crown  Svo,  illustrated,  6s. 
Romantic  Stories  of  the  Legal  Profession.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  dd. 

Roosevelt  {Blanche)  Stage-struck ;  or,  She  would  be  an   Opera 

Singer.     2  vols  ,  crown  Svo,  21^. 
Rose  (y . )  Complete  Practical  Machinist.  New  Ed. ,  1 2  m  o,  1 2X.  6d. 

Mechajiical Draiving.     Illustrated,  small  4to,  \(is. 

Rose  Library  {The).    Popular  Literature  of  all  Countries.  Each 

volume,  IS.;  cloth,  is.  6ii.     Many  of  the  Volumes  are  Illustrated  — 

Little  "Woineii.     By  LouiSA  M.  Alcott. 

Little  ■Women  Wedded.    Forming  a  Sequel  to  "  Little  Women." 

Little  Women  and  Little  "Women  Wedded,    i  vol.,  cloth  gilt, 3^.61/. 

Little  Men.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.      By  Louisa   M.    Alcott.     2s.;  cloth, 

2,s.  6d. 
Work.  A  Story  of  Experience.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    3J.  6</. ;  2  vols., 

IS.  each. 
Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 

The  Minister's  Wooing. 

We  and  our  Neig-hbours.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

My  Wife  and  I.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6^. 

Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.     By  Mrs.  Dodge. 
My  Study  Windows.     By  J.  R.  Lowell. 
The  Guardian  Angrel.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
My  Summer  in  a  Garden.     By  C.  D.  Warner. 
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Dred.     By  Mrs.  Beeciier  Stowe.     2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  Ci/. 

Farm  Ballads.     By  WiLL  Carleton. 

Farm  Festivals.     By  Will  Carleton. 

Farm  Leg-ends.     By  Will  Carleton. 

The  Clients  of  Dr.  Bernagius.     3^.  61I.  ;  2  parts,  \s.  each. 

The  Undiscovered  Country.    By  W.  D.  IIowELLS.    3^.  bJ.  and  is. 

Baby  Kue.     By  C.  M.  Clav.     3.?.  6d.  and  is. 

The  Kose  in  Bloom.     By  L.  1\I.  Alcott.     2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3^'.  6d. 

Eig-ht  Cousins.     By  L.  INI.  Al.COTT.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6ii. 

Under  the  Lilacs.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.  ;  also  3J-.  6ci. 

Silver  Pitchers.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.     3^'.  6J.  and  i.f. 

Jimmy's   Cruise    in    the    "Pinafore,"    and   other   Tales.      By 

Louisa  M.  Alcott.    2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 
Jack  and  JiU.     By  LouiSA  ]\L  Alcott.     S^.;  2s. 
Hitherto.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  Gayworthys."    2  vols.,  u.  each; 

I  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  3.<-.  6d. 
Friends  :  a  Duet.     By  E.  Stuart  Phelps.     3j-.  6d. 
A   Gentleman   of    Leisure.      A   Novel.     By   Edgar    Favvcett. 

35.  (id. ;  is. 
The  Story  of  Helen  Troy.     3^.  6d. ;  also  is. 

Round   the    Yule    Log:    Nonucgian   Folk   and  Fairy    Tales. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  P.  CllR.  Asi;Jornsen.  With  100 
Illustrations  after  drawings  by  Norwegian  Artists,  and  an  Introduction 
by  E.  W.  Gosse.     Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  "js.  6d, 

Rousseld  {Louis)  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.     Small  post 

8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  ^s. 

King  of  the  Tigers:  a  Story  of  Central  India.     Illus 

trated.     Small  post  8vo,  gilt,  iis. ;  plainer,  5j-. 

The  Drummer  Boy :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Washington. 

Small  post  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  t^s. 

Russell  (  W.   Clark)  English    Channel  Ports  and  the    Estate 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company.     Crown  8vo,  \s. 

JacKs  Courtship.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31^.  dd. 

The  Lady  Maud.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  3U.  dd.     New 

Edition,  small  post  Svo,  bs- 

• Little  Loo.     New  Edition,  6^. 

My   IVatch  Below ;   or,  Yarns  Spun  7i'hen  off  Duty. 


2nd  Edition,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Sailor's  Language.     Jllustrated.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  Cd. 
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Russell  {IV.  Clark)  Sea  Queen.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31X.  dd. 

———  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.     4to,  sewed,  dd. 

See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Russell  {W.  B.,  LL.D)  Hesperothen:  Notes  from  the  Western 
World.  A  Ramble  through  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Far  West,  in  iSSi.  By  W.  II.  Russell,  LL.  D.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  24J-. 


• The    Tour   of  the   Prince   of  Wales   in   India.      By 

W.    II.    Russell,  LL.D.     P^illy  Ilhistrated  by  Sydney  P.    Hall, 
M.A,     Super-royal  8vo,  gilt  edges,  <^2s.  6d.;  large  paper,  84^, 

^AIJVTS  and  their  Symbols :  A  Companion  in  the  Churches 
*^     and  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe,    Illustrated.     Royal  i6mo,  3^.  6</. 

Saunders  {A.)  Our  Domestic  Birds:  Poultry  in  England  and 
New  Zealand.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Scherr  {Prof  y.)  History  of  English  Literature.   Cr.  Svo,  Zs.  Gd. 

Schuyler  {Eugene).  The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Author  of  "Turkestan."     2  vols.,  Svo,  32^'. 

Schzi'einfurth  {Georg)  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years' Travels 
and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from 
1868  to  1871.     Illustrations  and  large  Map.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  15^. 

Scott  {Leader)  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy.     4to,  315-.  6d. 

Sea,  River,  and  Creek.  By  Gareoard  Streyke.  The  Eastern 
Coast.     121110,  Ij-. 

Sedgivick  {Major  IF.)  Light  the  Dominant  Eorce  of  the  Universe, 
js.  6cf. 

Senior  {Nassau  W.)  Conversations  and  'journals  in  Egypt  and 
Malta.     2  vols.,  Svo,  24^-. 

Shadbolt  and  Mackinnon's  South  African  Campaign,  1879. 
Containing  a  portrait  and  biography  of  every  officer  who  lost  his 
life.     4to,  handsomely  bound,  2/.  \os. 

The  Afghan  Campaigns  of  1878 — 1880.     By  Sydney 


Shadeolt.     2  vols.,  royal  quarto,  cloth  e.\tra,  3/. 

Shakespeare.     Edited  by  R.   Grant  White.    3  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  36^.;  Mition  de  luxe,  6  vols.,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6p. 
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Shakespeare.     See  also  "  Flowers  of  Shakespeare." 

Sidney  {Sir  Philip)  Arcadia.     New  Edition,  Gs. 

Siegfried :  The  Story  of.     Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 

Sikes  (  Wirt).    Rambles  and  Studies  in  Old  South  JFales.    ^^'ith 
numerous  Illustrations.     8vo,  iSs. 

British  Goblins,  Welsh  Folk  Lore.     New  Ed.,  8vo,  iZs. 

Studies  of  Assassination.     i6mo,  35^.  6d. 

Sir  Ro^s^er  de   Coverley.     Re-imprinted  from   the   "Spectator." 
With  125  Woodcuts  and  special  steel  Frontispiece.    Small  fcap.  4to,  6j-. 

Smith  (G.)  Assyrian  Explorations  and  Discoveries.     Illustrated 
by  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.     New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  iSj. 

The   Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.      By  the  late  G. 

Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
With  many  Illustrations,  lbs.  New  Edition,  revised  and  re-written 
by  Professor  Sayce,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     8vo,  i8j. 

Smith  {J.  Moyr)   Ancient   Greek  Female   Costume.      112   full- 
page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.     Crov.n  Svo,  "js.  6J. 

LLades  of  Ardcnne :  a  Visit  to  the  Caves  of  LLan.    Crown 


Svo,  Illustrated,  5^. 

Smith  {Sydney)  Life  and  Times.     By  Stuart  J.  Reid.     I11u« 
trated.    Svo,  21s. 

Smith  {2.  Roger)    Architecture,  Gothic  and  Renaissance.     Il- 
lustrated, crown  Svo,  5^. 

Classic  and  Early   Christian. 


Illustrated.      Crown  Svo,  5^. 


Smith    ( W.    Robert)    Latvs  concerning  Public  LLcalth.      8\-o, 
2,1s.  6  J. 

Somerset  {Lady  IL.)  Our  Village  Life.   Words  and  Illustrations. 
Thirty  Coloured  Plates,  royal  4to,  fancy  covers,  5^. 

Spanish  and  French  Artists.     By  Gerard  Smith.     (Poynter's 
Art  Text-books.)     5^. 

Spiers'  French  Dictionary.     29th  Edition,  remodelled.    2  vols., 
8vo,  \Zs.;  half  bound,  z\s. 
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Spry  {IV. /. /.,  R.iY.)  The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  '' C/ialiengerr 
With  Route  Map  and  many  Illustrations.  6th  Edition,  demySvo,  cloth, 
iSj.     Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  some  of  the  Illustrations,  "]$.  6J. 

Spyri  {'f^ohanna)  Heidi's  Early  Experiences :  a  Story  for 
Chikh-en  and  those  who  love  Children.  Illustrated,  small  post  8vo, 
&,s.  6d. 

Heidi's  Further  Experiences.     Illustrated,  small  post 

Svo,  4J.  6c-/. 

Stack  (E.)  Six  Moiths  in  Persia.     2  vols.,  cro\Mi  Svo,  245'. 

Stanley  {H.  iM.)  Hoiv  I  Found  Livingstone.  Svo,  loi".  6^/. ; 
crown  Svo,  -js.  6d. 

"■My    Kali/iu"    Prince,     King,    and    Slave.      "With 

numerous  graphic  Illustrations  after  Original  Designs  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  "is.  6d. 

-  Coomassie  and  Magdala.      A  Story   of  Two  British 


Campaigns  in  Africa.     Demy  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i6i-. 
Through  the  DarJi  Continent.     Crown  Svo,  i2i-,  dd. 


Stanton  (T.)  IFoinan  Question  in  Europe.  A  Series  of  Original 
Essays.     Introd.  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.     Svo,  \zs.  6J. 

S ten  house  (Afrs.)  An  Engiish^ooman  in  Utah.   Crown  S\'o,  2s.  Gd. 

Stevens.  Did  Boston  :  a  Romance  of  the  War  of  Lndependence. 
3  vols.,  crov>-n  Svo,  3IJ-.  Gd. 

Stirling  {A.  IF.)  Never  Never  Land :  a  Ride  in  North 
Queensland.     Crown  Svo,  Zs.  6d. 

Stockton  {Frank  R.)  The  Story  of  Vitcau.  With  16  page 
Illustrations.      Cro'.Aii  Svo,  5^-. 

Stoker  {Brani)  Under  the  Sunset.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Story  linthout  an  End.  From  the  German  of  Carove,  by  the  late 
?Nlrs.  Sarah  T.  Austin.  Crov.-n  410,  with  15  Exquisite  Drawings 
by  E.  V.  13.,  printed  in  Colours  in  Fac-simile  of  the  original  Water 
Colours ;  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     New  Edition,  'js.  6d. 

with  Illustrations  by  Harvey.     Square  4to,  2s.  6d. 


Sto7ve  {Mrs.  Beecher)  Dred.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  35.  Gd.)  boards,  2i. 
Little  Foxes.     Cheap  Ed.,  \s.\  Library  Edition,  4^.  Gd. 
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Stotae  {Afrs.  Beecher)  My  Wife  and  I ;  or,  Harry  Henderson^ s 

History.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s  * 

Ministo^s  Wooing. 

Old  Toicn  Folk.     6s. ;  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6./. 

Old  To-ci'H  Fireside  Stories.     Cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Our  Foliis  at  Pogatitic.     ds. 

We  and  our  Neigiibours.      i  vol.,  small  post  8vo,  ds. 

Sequel  to  "My  Wife  and  I."* 

Poganuc  People :  their  Loves  and  Lives.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Chimney  Corner.     \s. ;  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

■ The  Pearl  of  Orrs  Lsland.     Crown  Svo,  5^.* 

Woman    in    Sacred   History.      Illustrated    with     15 

Chromo-lithograplis  and  about  200  pages  of  Letterpress.     4to,  25^. 

Sullivan   {A.    M.,    late  M.P.)    Nutshell  History   of  LrelaJid. 
From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.     Paper  boards,  6c/. 

Sutton  (A.  K.)  A  B  C  Digest  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law.     Svo, 

3J.  and  2s.  6d. 


'T'ALNE  {H.  A.)"Les  Origincs  de  la  France  Coufemporaine." 
•*       Translated  by  John  Dukand. 

Vol.  I.     The  Ancient  Regime.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  i6s. 
Vol.  2.     The  French  Kevolution.     Vol.  i .        do. 
Vol.  3.  Do.  do.  Vol.  2.        do. 

Talbot  {Hon.  F.)  A  Letter  on  Emigration.     \s. 

Tangye  (P.)  Reminiscences  of  Australia,  America,  and  Fgypt. 
2nd  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Tauchnitz's    English    Editions    of  German    Authors.       Each 
volume,  cloth  flexible,  2s.  ;  or  sewed,  is.  Oct.    (Catalogues  post  free.) 

Tauchnitz  {B.)  German  atui English  Dictionary.    Paper,  is.  6d.; 
cloth,  2s.;  roan.  2s.  6d. 

I^rencii  and  English  Dictionary.      Paper,  u.  Q>d.\  cloth, 


2s.;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

*  Sec  also  Rose  Library, 
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Taiichiiitz  {B .)  Italian  and  English  Dictionary.     Paper,  i^.  dd.; 
cloth,  is.;  roan,  2s.  6r/. 

Spanish  and  English.     Paper,  i.f.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. ;  roan, 


2S.  U. 

Spanish    and    French.      Paper,    \s.    6i/. ;    cloth,    2s.; 

roan,  zs.  bd. 

Taylor  (TV.  3f.)  Paul  the  Missionary.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d. 

Moses  the  Lawgiver.     Crown  Svo,  -jS.  6d. 

Thau  sing  (Prof.)  Preparation  of  Malt  and  the  Fabrication  of 
Beer.     8vo,  45^. 

Tlieakston  {M.)  British  Angling  Flies.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo,  ^s. 

Thoreau.  By  Sanborn.  (American  Men  of  Letters.)  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6ii. 

Tolhausen  (Alexandre)  Grand  Supplement  du  Dictionnaire 
Technologique.     3^.  Q>d. 

Tolnier  (Alexander)  Reminiscences  of  an  Adi'eniurous  and  ChC' 
quered  Career.     2  vols.,  2\s. 

Tourist  Idyll^  and  other  Stories.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  2\s. 

Tracks  in  Nortvay  of  Four  Pairs  of  Feet,  delineated  by  Four 
Hands.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

Treloar  ( IV.  P. )  The  Prince  of  Palms.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece of  the  Cocoa-Nut  Palm,  also  Engravings.  Royal  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  \s.  6d. 

Trials.     See  Browne, 

Tristram  (Rev.  Canon)  Patlnvays  of  Palestine :  A  Descriptive 
Tour  through  the  Holy  Land.  Mrst  Series.  Illustrated  by  44  Per- 
manent Photographs.  2  vols.,  folio,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3 1  j.  dd.  each. 

Tunis.     See  Reid. 

Turner  (Edward)  Studies  in  Russian  Literature.    Cr.  Svo,  8^.  dd. 


T  TNI  ON  Jack  (The).    Every  Boy's  Paper.     Edited  by  G.  A. 
^      Hf.nty.      Profusely  Illustrated  with   Coloured  and  other  Plates. 
Vol.  I.,  Gs.     Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  7J-.  U.  each. 

Up  Stream  :  A  Journey  from  the  Present  to  the  Past.     Pictures 
and  V\'ords  by  R.  Andre.     Coloured  Plates,  4to,  5^-. 


BOOKS  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

CELEBRATED  TRAVELS  and  TRAVELLERS.    3  Vols.,  Demr 

8vo,  600  pp.,  upwards  of  100  full-page  Illustrations,  12s.  6rf. ; 
gilt  edges,  14?.  each  : — 

/,  The  Exploration  of  the  World. 
II.  The  Great  Navigators  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
III.  The  Great  Explorers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

E^"     The  letters  appended  to  each  book  refer  to  the  varions  Editions  and  Prices 

given  at  the  foot  of  tlic  pao-e. 
a  e  TWENTY   THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE   SEA. 
ae  HECTOR  SERVADAC. 
ae  THE  FUR  COUNTRY. 
af  FROM    THE     EARTH     TO     THE    MOON,    AND    A    TRIP 

ROUND   IT. 
ae  MICHAEL   STROGOFF,  THE  COURIER  OF  THE   CZAR. 
ae  DICK  SANDS,   THE    BOY  CAPTAIN. 
led  FIVE   WEEKS  IN  A    BALLOON. 

hcd  ADVENTURES  OF  3  ENGLISHMEN  AND  3  RUSSIANS. 
hcd  AROUND   THE  WORLD   IN  EIGHTY  DAYS. 
,      (<ZA   FLOATING   CITY. 

( ^THE    BLOCKADE    RUNNERS. 

!,  f  DR.   OX'S  EXPERIMENT. 
I  MASTER   ZACHARIUS. 
,  f  A  DRAMA  IN  THE   AIR. 
\A  WINTER  AMID  THE   ICE. 
,      We  THE   SURVIVORS   OF   THE   "CHANCELLOR." 
WMARTIN  PAZ. 
hcd  THE   CHILD  OF   THE   CAVERN. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND,  3  Vols.  :— 
hcd       I.  DROPPED   FROM   THE  CLOUDS. 
bed    II.  ABANDONED. 
hcd  III.  SECRET  OF   THE   ISLAND. 
,      CrfTHE   BEGUM'S  FORTUNE. 

\     THE    MUTINEERS    OF    THE   "BOUNTY." 
hcd  THE  TRIBULATIONS   OF   A  CHINAMAN. 
THE    STEAM   HOUSE,  2  Vols.  :— 
hcd    1.  DEMON  OF   CAWNPORE. 
hcd  II.  TIGERS   AND    TRAITORS. 

THE   GIANT   RAFT,  2  Vols.  :— 
h     I.  EIGHT    HUNDRED  LEAGUES   ON    THE  AMAZON. 
h  II.  THE    CRYPTOGRAM. 
h    GODFREY   MORGAN. 
d  THE   GREEN   RAY.     Clotli,  gilt  edges,  6^. ;  plain  edges,  x>s. 

KERABAN  THE  INFLEXIBLE,   2  Vols.  :  — 
h     I.  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUIDARA. 
h    II.      In  the  press. 

a  Small  8vo,  very  numerous  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt 
cdj^es,  10«.  Off. ;  ditto,  plainer  binding,  5«. 

4  I-arsfc  imperial  16mo,  very  numerous  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
with  (,'ilt  edRcs,  7«.  M. 

c  Ditto,  lilaiuer  binding,  Z>.  6iJ. 

d  Cheaper  Edition,  1  Vol.,  paper  boards,  witii  some  of  the  Illustrations,  1». ;  bound 
in  cloth,  pilt  edges,  2«. 

e  Cheai)cr  Edition  as  (<0.  in  2  Vols.,  1«.  each  ;  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  I  VoL. 
3«.  M. 

/  Same  a«  (f),  excrpt  in  cloth,  2  Vola.,  gilt  edges.  2c  each. 
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J/ELAZQUEZ  and  Murillo.     By  C.  B.  Curtis.      With 
"       Original  Etchings.     Royal  8vo,  31^-.  dd.;  large  paper,  63^. 
Verne  {Jules')  Keraban  the  Lnjlexible.     Illustrated.     Small  post 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7^'.  dd. 

Victoria   {Queen)  Life  of.      By  Grace   Greenwood.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo,  ds. 

Vincent  {E.)  Norsk,  Lapp,  and  Finn.  By  Frank  Vincent, 
Jan.,  Author  of  "The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  "Through 
and  Through  the  Tropics,"  &c.      With  Frontispiece  and  Map,  8vo,  \Zs. 

Viollet-le-Duc  {E.)  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Bucknall,  Architect.  With  33  Steel  Plates  and  200 
Wood  Engravings.  Super-royal  8vo,  leather  back,  gilt  top,  2  vols.,  3/.  3J. 

Vivian  (A.  P.)  Wanderings  in  the  Western  Land.  3rd  Ed.,  ios.6d. 

Voyages.     See  McCormick. 

TyW'ALLL   {IV.    JI.)    Galvanoplastic    Manipulation  for    the 
'''^       Electro- Plater.     8vo,  35i-. 

Wallace  (Z.)  Ben  LLur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.     Crown  8vo,  bs. 
Waller   {Rev.    C.    LL.)    The   Names  on   the    Gates  of  Pearl, 

and    other   Studies.      By   the   Rev.   C.   H.    Wali.ek,    M.A.      New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6;/. 
A  Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocabulary  of  the  Words  in 

the  Greek  Testament.     Compiled  from   Briider's  Concordance.     For 

the  use  of  Divinity  Students  and  Greek  Testament  Classes.     Part  I. 

Grammar.     Small  post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.    Part  II.  Vocabulary,  2s.  dd. 

• Adoption   and    the    Covenant.      Some   Thoughts   on 

Confirmation.     Super-royal  i6mo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Silver   Sockets;    and   other   Shadozus   of  Redemption. 


Sermons  at  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.     Small  post  Svo,  6^. 
Warner  {C.  D.)  Pack-log  Studies.     Boards,  is.  6d.;  cloth,  2^. 
Washington  Lrving's  Little  Britain.     Square  crown  Svo,  bs. 
Watson  {P.  B.)  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.    Portr.    Svo,  15^. 
Webster.     (American  Men  of  Letters.)     iSmo,  2s.  6d. 
Weismann  {A.)   Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent.      With  a 

Preface  by  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  and  numerous  Coloured  Plates. 

2  vols.,  Svo,  40^. 
Wheatley  {H.  B.)  and  Delamotte  {P.  LL.)  Art  Work  in  Porce- 

lain.     Large  Svo,  is.  6d. 
Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver.     Modern.     Large  Svo, 

2s.  dd. 

Liandbook  of  Decorative  Art.     \os.  6d. 


White  {R.  G.)  England  Without  and  Within.     New  Edition, 

crown  Svo,  \Os.  dd, 
Every-day  English,  crown  Svo,  \os.  dd. 
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White  {R.  G.)  Late  of  Mansfield  LLumphreys,  ii<ith  the  Episode 
of  Mr.  Washington  Adams  in  England,  and  an  Apology,  Crown 
8vo,  ds, 

' Words  and  their  uses.     New  Edit.,  crown  8vo,  ios.6d. 

Whitiier  {J.  G.)  The  King's  Missive,  and  later  Poems.     i8mo, 

choice  parchment  cover,  3^.  (at. 

The    Whittier  BirtJiday   Book.       Extracts    from    the 

Author's  writings,  with  Portrait  and  Ilhistrations.     Unifomi  with  the 
"Emerson  Birthday  Book."     Square  i6mo,  very  choice  binding.  3^.  dd. 

Life  of    By  R.  A.  Underwood.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  \os.  6d. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Switzerland.     With  Coloured  Plates,  life-size, 

from   living  Plants,    and   Botanical   Descriptions  of  each  Example. 

Imperial  4to,  63^.  nett. 
Williams  (C.  F.)  Tariff  Laivs  of  the  United  States.    Svo,  xos.  6d. 
JVilliams  {Lf.  W.)  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     Svo,  215'. 
Williams  (M.)   Some   London    Theatres:    Past  and  Present. 

Crown  Svo,  js.  6;/. 
Wills,  A  Few  LLints  on  Proving,  tvithout  Professional  Assistance. 

By  a  Probate  Court  Official.     7th  Edition,  revised,  with  Forms 

of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  \s. 
Winckelmann  {John)  LListory  of  Ancient  Art.     Translated  by 

John  Lodge,  M.D.     Many  Plates  and  Illustrations.     2  vols.,  Svo,  36.f. 
Winks  ( W.  E.)  Lives  of  Lllustrious  Shoemakers.     With  eight 

Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  75.  (>d. 
Witthaus   {R.  A.)   Medical  Student's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

Svo,  i6x. 
Woodbury  {Geo.  E.)  LListory  of  Wood  Engraving.     llUistrated, 

Svo,  I  Si-. 
Woolsey  {C.  D.,  LL.Di)   Lntroduction  to   the  Study  of  Lnter- 

national  Law  ;   designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in    Historical 

Studies.     5th  Edition,  demy  Svo,  iSj. 

Woolson  {Constance  F.)     See  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 

Wright  {Rev.  LI.)  Friendship  of  God.  With  Biograpliical 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersieth,  Portrait,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"yPL ARTE  {Charles)  Florence:  its  History.     Translated  by 
■'■     C.  B.   Pitman.     Illustrated  with  500  Engravings.     Large  imperial 

4to,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  63.?.;  or  12  Parts,  5^-.  each. 

History  ;  the  ^Iedici ;  the  Humanists  ;  letters  ;  arts  ;  the  Renaissance; 

illustrious  Florentines;  Etruscan  art;  monuments;  sculpture;  painting. 
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